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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Born at Athens in 1840 of German parentage, and edu¬ 
cated in Roumania, Arturo Graf became one of th e fore¬ 
most of modern Italian scholars and men of letters. Not 
only did he excel as a poet, but he possessed a mastery of 
Italian prose style, which is but faintly suggested in this 
imperfect translation. In the closing chapter of II Diavolo , 
written in 1889, the author declares that the Devil is now 
dead; but even after a lapse of more than forty years, that 
announcement may seem to some readers premature and 
unsubstantiated. Many Christians still regard the Devil 
as a living entity; Billy Sunday appears to be on as inti¬ 
mate terms with him, in this fourth decade of the twentieth 
century, as was Martin Luther in the sixteenth century, or 
Saint Anthony in the third. And to some readers may oc¬ 
cur the query: Was the idea of Satan so inherent a part 
of religion—was Dualism so firmly rooted in Christianity 
—that the disappearance of the belief in a “personal” 
Devil involves a weakening of belief in a personal God? 

E. N. S. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


TO EDMONDO DE AMICIS 

Dear Edmondo: 

I am dedicating this book to you, who have been a soldier 
and have no fear of ugly faces. 

This is not, properly speaking, an ordered and ex¬ 
haustive history of the Devil, for I do not believe that such 
a history could be made a popular book; and a popular 
book is exactly what I have tried to make it; that is, a book 
that can be read without effort, yet perchance not without 
some pleasure, by persons who lay no claim to profound 
scholarship. 

So I have endeavored to portray the Devil in his varied 
phases and in the more noteworthy incidents and perform¬ 
ances of that long, busy and checkered life of his; and since 
the best years of his life, or, I might say, the years of his 
lusty virility and of his greatest power and activity, fall 
in the centuries of what we call the Middle Ages, it is 
within the limits of those Middle Ages—rather ample ones, 
to be sure—that I am confining the greater part of my 
recital. 

I am relating and describing, rather than discussing; 
and I think that I have acted rightly in this, and that you 
will rather praise than blame me for so doing. Many a 
time, when recording those countless diabolic pranks, tricks 
and miracles, and the beliefs and superstitions and dreams 
that fed the minds of our forbears, darkened as they were 
by fear and ignorance, I might have indicated the physi- 
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ological and psychological processes that gave rise to all 
these, and I might have indulged in abstruse dissertation 
and self-ostentation; but those readers for whom I have 
wished to write either would not have followed me at all 
or would soon have grown weary of following. I remembered 
what sailors do when surprised by the tempest; how, in 
order to save a part of their cargo, they cast the rest over¬ 
board ; and, not without some reluctance, I followed their 
example. 

Some one may ask me: “Why have you written about 
an empty phantom? Why not, rather, about things that 
are alive and real?” And I confess that more than once 
I have put this very question to myself. I recall days when 
I was utterly discouraged by the thought that the Devil 
—the fearful king of the abyss, the cause of so many down¬ 
falls, so man} r griefs and so many terrors, the subject of 
so many dissertations, so many arguments, so many doc¬ 
trines, for whose sake have been poured out so many rivers 
of blood and of ink—does not exist and never has existed, 
more unsubstantial than mist, emptier than shadow. And 
it seemed to me a melancholy and foolish task to write a 
book about this mere nonentity. 

But only for a little while did I yield to these thoughts, 
and I congratulate myself for not having yielded. Who can 
mark the bounds that separate life from death, the real 
from the unreal? Fearful, indomitable, is the nature of 
the things that are not, were not, and never will be found 
among the realities. Satan was a dream, but a dream that 
enwrapped in its folds whole generations and centuries. 

Let this not be forgotten by those who lament (nor can 
I rebuke them for lamenting) the faiths and hopes of an¬ 
other age and the ineffable consolations that these brought 
to the troubled souls of men. The blood of Christ was truly 
like a precious balm poured on the bleeding wounds of the 
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children of sin; but behind Christ stood Satan, and into 
those wounds Satan was ever dropping his poisonous slaver. 
The trembling believer hung, as it were, between heaven 
and hell; from heaven he felt descending into his heart a 
quiet happiness, and from hell he felt ascending into his 
heart a despairing terror. His soul was like this poor planet 
of ours, which always has one side turned toward the sun 
and the other immersed in gloom; the soul, like the planet, 
was ever rotating, every portion of it passing through a 
perpetual alternation of light and darkness, of hope and 
fear. The histories of those holy men and women on whom 
at last the sun of victory smiled are here to give us proof 
of this. 

Holy men and holy women! Champions of faith and 
martyrs of charity! Marvelous ascetics, subsisting on no 
other food than hope! Souls of fire, clinging to a slender 
ray that sprang from the immeasurable depths of the 
Infinite! Wherever I have set my feet to follow the dark 
spoor of Satan, there have I found these holy ones and 
have spent long days in their company. The miraculous 
incidents, the fearful histories, which you, Edmondo, can 
read in these pages, I have gleaned, for the most part, 
from the ancient records of their lives and deeds—islands 
emerging from a sunken world, all bedecked with the gay 
flowers of legend. Let others scale the precipices and defy 
the treacheries and asperities of the eternal icefields, merely 
to pluck a tender blossom lured from the living earth by 
a glance of the sun; for me, ofttimes, it is joy enough to 
clamber over the moraines of a barbarous Latinity, to 
flounder through the thickets of solecism, merely to pluck 
one of these flowers of legend, so warm in color, so impreg¬ 
nated with strange and pungent perfume. 

Accept this book, my friend, not for the sake of its own 
merit, which is but small, but rather for the sake of that old 
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friendship which it betokens, and which is great indeed. 
And if, in reading it, you find yourself in that mild stage 
of discomfort which is preceded and announced by a fit of 
j^awning, keep the book at any rate, and consign me to 
the individual who furnished the subject for my writing. 
Beholding my work, and, more than the work, my good 
intentions, and recognizing the zeal, the sincerity and the 
liberal spirit wherewith I have described his doings, he 
will doubtless show me some measure of indulgence and 
treat me less harshly, perchance, than will my critics. 


Turin, March 1889 


Arturo Graf 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE DEVIL 

Legend and history.—The principle of evil.—Primitive religions.—Good 
spirits and evil spirits.—Dualism.—Maleficent divinities of the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Hindus, Greeks, and Romans.—Mazdeism: Ormazd and 
Ahriman.—Satan in Judaism.—Satan in Christianity.—Satan and the 
Barbarians.—The figure of Satan reaches its perfection in the Middle 
Ages. 

Every one is familiar with the poetic myth of the rebel¬ 
lion and fall of the angels. This myth, which inspired in 
Dante some of the most beautiful lines of the Inferno and 
in Milton an unforgettable episode of Paradise Lost , was, 
by various Fathers and Doctors of the Church, variously 
fashioned and colored; but it has no foundation other than 
the interpretation of a single verse of Isaiah 1 and of cer¬ 
tain rather obscure passages in the New Testament. 2 An¬ 
other myth, of far different but no less poetic character, 
accepted by botli Hebrew and Christian writers, tells of 
angels of God who, becoming enamored of the daughters 
of men, sinned with them, and in punishment for their sin 
were thrust out of the Kingdom of Heaven and from angels 
turned into demons. 3 This second myth received lasting 
consecration in the verses of Moore and of Byron. 4 Each 
of these myths represents the demons as fallen angels, and 
connects their fall with a sin: pride or envy in the first 
case, criminal love in the second. 

But this is the legend, not the history, of Satan and his 
companions. The origins of Satan, considered as the uni¬ 
versal personification of evil, are far less epic and at the 
same time far more remote and profound. Satan is anterior, 
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not only to the God of Israel, but to all other gods, power¬ 
ful and feared, that have left a memory of themselves in 
the history of mankind; he did not fall headlong down 
from heaven, but leaped forth from the abysses of the 
human soul, coeval with those dim deities of earliest ages, 
of whom not even a stone recalls the names, and whom 
men outlived and forgot. Coeval with these, and often con¬ 
fused with these, Satan begins as an embryo, like all things 
that live; and only by slow degrees does he grow and become 
a person. The law of evolution, which governs all beings, 
governs him also. 

No one possessed of any scientific training any longer 
believes that the ruder religions have sprung from the cor¬ 
ruption and decay of a more perfect religion; but he knows 
very well that the more perfect ones have developed from the 
ruder, and that in the latter, therefore, must be sought the 
origins of that gloomy personage who, under various names, 
becomes the representative and the principle of evil. If 
what we call the Tertiary Period in the history of our 
planet already saw man, perchance it saw him in so far 
like the brute that no religious feeling, properly speaking, 
could be discerned in him. The earliest Quaternary man is 
already acquainted with fire and understands the use of 
stone weapons; but he abandons his dead—a certain sign 
that his religious ideas, if he has any at all, are at best scant 
and rudimentary. We must come down to what is called by 
geologists the Neolithic Period, to discover the first sure 
traces of religious sentiment. What was the religion of our 
forefathers, in that age, we cannot know directly; but we 
can infer, by observing that of many savage races that still 
live upon the earth and faithfully reproduce the conditions 
of prehistoric humanity. Whether fetishism precedes ani¬ 
mism or the latter precedes the former in the historic evo¬ 
lution of religions, the religious beliefs of those forefathers 
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of ours must have been altogether similar to those still 
professed by the negroes of Africa or the redskins of 
America. The earth, which, together with the traces of 
their dwellings, with their weapons and utensils, has also 
preserved their amulets, offers us proof of this. They con¬ 
ceived of a wor ld crowded with spirits, souls of things and 
souls of the dead, and to-these they attributed all things 
that befell them, whether good or evil. The thought that 
some of these spirits were beneficent, others maleficent, 
some friendly, othe rs hostile, was suggested by the very 
experience of life, wherein profits and losses are constantly 
alternating, and alternating in such a fashion that, if not 
always, at least very often, the causes of profit and of loss 
are recognized as diverse. The sun that gives light, the 
sun that in springtime makes the earth once more green 
and blooming, that ripens the fruits, must have been re¬ 
garded as a power essentially beneficent; the whirlwind 
that fills the sky with darkness, uproots the trees, tears 
apart and sweeps away the flimsy huts, as a power essen¬ 
tially maleficent. The spirits were gathered into two great 
hosts, according as men thought they received from them 
benefit or bane. 

But this classification did not constitute a true and 
absolute dualism. The beneficent spirits were not yet the 
sworn and irreconcilable foes of the maleficent; neither 
were the former always beneficent nor the latter always 
maleficent. The believer was not always sure of the dis¬ 
position of the spirits that held him in sway; he feared 
to offend the friendly ones no less than the unfriendly, and 
with like practices he sought to render all favorable to him, 
not putting too much trust in any one of them. Between 
good and evil spirits there was no moral contradiction, 
properly speaking, but only a contrast in their works. 
They could not possess a moral character that was as yet 
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lacking in their worshipers, scarcely yet emerged from 
the state of animalism; and only in so far can they be called 
good and evil as to primitive man everything seems good 
that helps him, everything evil that harms. Their savage 
worshipers conceived them as in all respects like them¬ 
selves, inconstant, subject to passions, sometimes kindly, 
sometimes cruel; nor did they regard the good spirits as 
higher or worthier than the wicked. 

True, in the wicked ones there already appears a shadow 
of Satan, an outline of the spirit of evil, but of evil that 
is purely physical. Evil is that which harms, and an evil 
spirit is one that brandishes the thunderbolt, fires the vol¬ 
canoes, engulfs the lands, sows famine and disease. This 
spirit does not yet personify moral evil, for the distinction 
between moral good and moral evil has not yet been made 
in the minds of men; of the two faces of Satan, the de¬ 
stroyer and the perverter, one only is presented by him. 
No special ignominy attaches to this spirit; there is no 
one to stand over him and command him. 

But, little by little, moral consciousness begins to be 
distinguished and determined, and religion takes on an 
ethical character, which* earlier, it neither had nor could 
have. The very spectacle of nature, where forces are op¬ 
posed to forces, where the one destroys what the other pro¬ 
duces, suggests the idea of two opposite principles that 
mutually den}' and combat each other; then man is not 
long in perceiving that beside the physical good and evil 
there is a moral good and evil, and he thinks that he recog¬ 
nizes within himself that same contrast that he sees and 
experiences in nature. He feels himself good or evil, he 
conceives himself better or worse; but this goodness or bad¬ 
ness of his he does not recognize as his own, as the expres¬ 
sion of his own nature. Accustomed to attribute to divine 
and demonic powers his physical good and evil, he will 
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likewise attribute to divine and demonic powers his moral 
good and evil. From the good spirit, then, will come not 
only light, health, all that sustains and increases life, but 
also holiness, understood as the complexus of all the vir¬ 
tues; from the evil spirit will come not only darkness, dis¬ 
ease, death, but also sin. Thus men, dividing nature with 
merely subjective judgment into good and evil, and knead¬ 
ing into that physical good and evil the moral good and 
evil that belong to themselves, fashion the gods and the 
demons. Moral consciousness already awakened, naturally 
affirming the superiority of good over evil and longing for 
the triumph of the one over the other, makes the demon ap¬ 
pear subordinated to the god and marked with an ignominy 
that becomes greater the more that consciousness grows ac¬ 
tive and dominant. The demon, who in his origin was con¬ 
founded with the god in one order of neutral spirits capable 
of good as well as evil, now gradually becomes differen¬ 
tiated from the god and finally is entirely dissociated from 
him. He will become the spirit of darkness, and his ad¬ 
versary the spirit of light; he, the spirit of hate, and his 
adversary the spirit of love; he, the spirit of death, and 
his adversary the spirit of life. Satan will dwell in the abyss, 
God in the kingdom of the heavens. 

Thus is dualism established and determined; thus the 
concept of it develops through the slow travail of the ages 
from the concept that men have both of nature and of them¬ 
selves. However, this history that I have hinted at is, so to 
speak, the schematic and ideal history of dualism, not the 
concrete and real one. Dualism is found, either fully devel¬ 
oped or in embryo, either expressed or implied, in all, or 
nearly all, religions; but it moves in different planes, takes 
on various forms, and in varying manner it expresses itself, 
comformably to the diversity of races and of civilizations. 

We have seen that maleficent spirits already appear in 
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the rudest and least differentiated religions; but ill-defined 
and, as it were, diffused among objects. In the loftier re¬ 
ligions, as their organic structure becomes circumscribed 
and complete, the maleficent spirits show themselves better 
defined, they begin to acquire attributes and personality. 
Among the great historic religions, that of ancient Egypt 
is the one of which we possess earliest and surest knowledge. 
Over against Ptah, Ra, Ammon, Osiris, Isis, and others— 
beneficent divinities, bestowers of life and prosperity—are 
set the serpent Apepi, personifying impurity and dark¬ 
ness, and dread Set, the ravager, the troubler, father of 
deceit and of lies. The Phoenicians opposed to Baal and 
Asherah, 5 Moloch and Astarte; in India, Indra the begetter 
and Varuna the preserver had, as their opposites, Vritra 
and the Asuras, and dualism even forced its way into the 
Trimurtri itself; in Persia, Ormuzd had to contend with 
Ahriman for the lordship of the world; in Greece and in 
Rome, a whole race of maleficent genii and monsters rose 
against the divinities of Olympus (themselves not always 
beneficent), and there appeared Typlion, Medusa, Geryon, 
Python, evil demons of every sort, lemures and larvae. 
Dualism likewise appears within the Germanic mythology, 
the Slavic, and, in general, in all the mythologies. 

In no other of the ancient or modern religions has dual¬ 
ism the full and conspicuous form that it attained in Maz- 
deism, the religion of the ancient Persians, as revealed to 
us through the Zend-Avesta; but in all these religions it 
can be perceived, and in all, to some degree at least, it can 
be connected with the great natural phenomena, with the 
alternation of day and night, with the interchange of the 
seasons. The various concepts, images and events wherein 
it takes form and reveals itself furnish a picture, not only 
of the character and civilization of the people that give it 
a place in the system of their own beliefs, but also of their 
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climate, of the natural conditions of their soil, of the 
changes in their history. The dweller in some torrid region 
recognizes the work of the evil spirit in the wind of the 
desert which scorches the air and blasts the standing corn; 
the dweller on the northern shores recognizes it in the 
frost that benumbs all life around him and threatens him¬ 
self with death. Where the earth is rocked with frequent 
earthquakes, where volcanoes belch forth destructive ashes 
and lava, man easily imagines subterranean demons, wicked 
giants buried beneath the mountains, the vents of the in¬ 
fernal regions; where frequent tempests convulse the 
heaven, he imagines demons that fly howling through the 
air. If an enemy invades the land, subdues and conquers it, 
the conquered people will not fail to transfer to the evil 
spirit, or spirits, the most hateful of the characteristics of 
the oppressor. Thus, religion is the composite result of a 
multiplicity of causes, which cannot always, it is true, be 
traced and pointed out. The Greeks really had no Satan, 
neither had the Romans; and it may appear strange that 
the latter, who deified a great number of abstract concepts, 
such as youth, concord, chastity, never imagined a true 
divinity and power of evil, even though they did imagine 
a goddess llobigo, a goddess Febris, and others of like 
character. 6 Nevertheless, there are not lacking in the re¬ 
ligions of the Greeks and Romans antagonistic powers and 
figures that present a sort of double aspect; and if one 
delves a little more deeply into the character of the two 
peoples, and into their living conditions and their history, 
he sees that among them dualism could not have assumed a 
form very different from that which it actually did take. 
Let it be borne in mind, furthermore, that in Greece and 
in Rome there was no sacred book of morals, no theocratic 
code properly so called. 

Dualism takes on form and special characteristics, first 
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in Judaism, next in Christianity; and though in other re¬ 
ligions, even in the primitive ones, there may be discerned 
a sort of phantom of Satan, a sort of form which—to bor¬ 
row a term from chemistry—might be called allotropic, a 
form variously named, sometimes enlarged, the real Satan, 
with the qualities that are peculiarly his own and that go to 
make up his personality, belongs only to these two religions, 
and more particularly to the second one. 

Satan holds, as yet, only a humble position in the Mosaic 
system; I might say that there he merely reaches his child¬ 
hood or adolescence, without being able to arrive at ma¬ 
turity. In Genesis, the serpent is merely the most subtle 
and cunning of the beasts, 7 and only by virtue of a late 
interpretation is he transformed into a demon. The whole 
Old Testament recognizes Beelzebub only as a divinity of 
the idolaters; 8 in which connection it is worth noting that 
the Hebrews, before they came to deny the existence of the 
gods of the Gentiles,—a decision that they were very late 
in reaching,—believed that these were indeed gods, but 
less powerful and less holy than Jeliovah, their own national 
god. In fact, the first commandment of the Decalogue does 
not say: “I am th}' God, and thou shalt not believe that there 
are any other gods beside me;” but rather: “I am thy God, 
and thou shalt not worship any other gods beside me.” Now 
it is well known that many times the Hebrews did suffer 
themselves to be drawn away to worship other gods than 
their own. Azazel, 9 the unclean spirit to whom in the wilder¬ 
ness was turned over the scapegoat, laden with the sins of 
Israel, very probably belongs to a system of beliefs anterior 
to Moses; but his figure lacks clearness and outline, and 
perchance he is nothing more than a pale reflection of the 
Egyptian Set and a memory of the years of bondage en¬ 
dured in the land of the Pharaohs. 

It is a commonly accepted opinion that only after the 
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B abylonian captivity did the Hebrews have any clear and 
precise ideas regarding demons. Finding themselves, dur¬ 
ing that period, in continuous if not intimate contact with 
Mazdeism, the Hebrews had opportunity to learn certain 
of its teachings and, in part, to adopt them; and among 
these doctrines, that concerning the origin of evil must have 
found easy access to their minds, prepared and predisposed 
as they were by their recent misfortunes and by forebodings 
of a gloomy future. Such an opinion leaves room for some 
doubt, and more than one objection can be raised against 
it; nevertheless, it is no less certain that, if the idea of 
maleficent spirits and a belief in their workings were not 
lacking among the Hebrews before the exile, Satan does 
n ot begin to take on the figure and characteristics that are 
peculiar to him save in writings that are posterior to the 
exile itself. In the Book of Job, Satan still appears among 
the angels in Heaven 10 and is not properly a contradicter 
of God and a hinderer of His works. He doubts the holiness 
and constancy of Job and provokes the test that is to 
plunge him from the height of happiness to the lowest 
depth of misery. Notwithstanding this, he is not a fomenter 
of sin and worker of woe; yet he does doubt holiness, and 
some of the ills that befell the innocent patriarch come 
from him. 

Little by little, Satan grows and becomes complete. 
Zechariah represents him as an enemy and accuser of the 
chosen people, eager to defraud them of the divine grace. 11 
In the Book of Wisdom, Satan is a disturber and corrupter 
of the work of God; he it was who through envy impelled 
our first parents to sin. 12 He is the poison that wastes and 
defiles creation. But in the Book of Enoch, 13 and particu¬ 
larly in the older part of it, the demons are merely en¬ 
amored of the daughters of men and thus entangled in the 
snares of matter and sense, as if one sought by a fiction of 
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this sort to avoid acknowledging an order of beings origi¬ 
nally diabolic; while in the later portion of the same book 
the demons are giants born of these unions. 

In the teachings of the Rabbis, Satan acquires new fea¬ 
tures and new characteristics; but in the Old Testament, 
his figure has as yet but little prominence and may even be 
called evanescent in comparison with that which he pos¬ 
sessed later. There may be several reasons for this; the 
principal one, however, is doubtless to be sought in the 
very nature of Jewish monotheism, which is so constituted 
that only with great difficulty can it find room for any posi¬ 
tive dualistic concept. Jehovah is an absolute god, a des¬ 
potic lord, extremely jealous of his own power and author¬ 
ity. He cannot suffer that there rise up against him beings, 
less powerful indeed than he, but beings who venture to 
withstand him, who pose as his adversaries, who dare to 
thwart his work. His will is the one and only law, which 
governs the world and holds subject to itself all powers 
save, perhaps, those divinities of the Gentiles, whose ex¬ 
istence is not denied, but who do not enter as living ele¬ 
ments into the organism of the religion of Jehovah. There¬ 
fore, in the Book of Job, Satan appears, more than aught 
else, to be a servant of God, an instigator of divine trials 
and experiments. But there are other reasons. One needs 
only to examine somewhat the character of Jehovah to 
perceive at once that, where such a god exists, a demon no 
longer has much reason for existence. In Jehovah, the op¬ 
posing powers, the mutually contrasted moral elements, 
which, when distinct and separate, give rise to dualism, 
are as yet intermingled after a fashion—a fact that cer¬ 
tainly does not give us a high conception of the morality 
of the primitive Hebrews. Jehovah is jealous, savage, in¬ 
exorable; the punishments that he inflicts are out of all 
proportion to the faults committed; his vengeances are 
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frightful and brutal; they strike indiscriminately both 
the guilty and the innocent, both men and beasts. He tor¬ 
ments his worshipers with absurd prescriptions which cause 
them to live in perpetual dread of sin; he bids them smite 
the populations of the captured cities with the edge of 
the sword. He says, through the mouth of Isaiah: “I 
form the light, and create darkness: I make peace, and 
create evil: I the Lord do all these things.” 14 In him, 
God and Satan are still united; the separation that 
slowly takes place between the two, and the definite an¬ 
tagonism resulting from this, are symptoms of a more 
refined moral sense and signs of the near approach of 
Christianity. 

Satan is already partly formed, but he attains to the 
fullness of his being only in Christianity, the religion that 
claims to seek the fulfillment of that Judaism from which 
it sprang, yet in so large a measure denies it. Here we find 
ourselves confronted by a maze and tangle of moral causes 
and historic causes, all of which have the effect of ever 
exalting, coloring, and enhancing the sinister figure of 
Satan. On the other hand, Jehovah is transformed into a 
God incomparably milder and kinder, into a God of love, 
who necessarily rejects, as non-assimilable, every Satanic 
element; and when Christ also shall have been raised to 
the godhead,—the gentle, radiant figure of the deity who 
for love of men himself became man, who for their sake 
shed his blood and suffered ignominious death,—by this 
very contrast he will bring out in altogether new relief 
the grim and gloomy figure of the Adversary. The human 
tragedy, fused with the divine tragedy, will reveal the 
inner causes of his miraculous progress, awakening in the 
minds of men new moral concepts, new images of things, 
a new picture of heaven and of earth. It is true, then, that 
Satan led our first parents to sin and, by virtue of the 
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offence provoked by him, robbed God of the human family 
and of the world in which it lives. How great must be his 
power, how firm his usurped dominion, if in order to ran¬ 
som the lost it is necessary that the very Son of God shall 
sacrifice himself, shall give himself up to that death that 
entered the world precisely through the agency of the 
Enemy! Before God set his hand to the work of redemp¬ 
tion, Satan could rest secure in his possession; but now 
that this redemption is completed, even before it is com¬ 
pleted, will he not be bound to exert his power to the ut¬ 
most in order to contest with the victor the fruits of victory 
and to regain, at least in part, what he has lost? Yea, he 
even dares to tempt the Redeemer himself, and the apostle 
pictures him as a roaring lion in quest of prey that he may 
devour. 15 

But if the conditions of the ransom, if the rank of Him 
who was to bring it about, gave Satan a degree of great¬ 
ness and importance that he could not have had otherwise, 
the redemption itself did not rob him of all the prey that 
he had taken or that he was yet to take, and the victory of 
Christ did not so completely overthrow his power as the 
desire of the ransomed would fain have hoped. Saint John 
said that the world must be judged and the prince of this 
world be cast out; 16 Saint Paul declares that the victory 
of Christ had been full and complete and that with his 
death he had destroyed the king of death; 17 yet the prince 
of this world was not really deposed, yet the king of death 
was not slain; but rather he continued, as before, to scatter 
death broadcast—eternal death no less than temporal. 
Christ breaks through the gates of Hell, he bursts into the 
kingdom of darkness, he depopulates the abyss; but behind 
him the gates close again, the darkness gathers anew, the 
abyss is repeopled. Strange to tell, never was Satan so much 
talked of among men, never was Satan so much feared, as 
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after the victory of Christ, after the completion of the 
work of redemption! 

Nor did this come about through any simple error of 
judgment, through any logical contradiction. Evil has 
been printed in the book of our life in such characters that 
no mere religious doctrine, no dream of faith and love, is 
able to erase it. The discouraging spectacle of a world 
in dissolution presented itself on every side to the eyes of 
the new believers; the delicate, fragrant flower of Christ’s 
teachings unfolded in the midst of Satan’s midden. Was 
not the work of the eternal prevaricator to be seen in that 
particolored polytheism that had so charmed and seduced 
men’s spirits? Were not Jove and Minerva, Venus and 
Mars, and all the gods that peopled Olympus, incarnations 
of him, or servants of his will, executors of his designs? 
That lusty, joyous civilization of paganism, those flourish¬ 
ing arts, that bold philosophy, those riches and honors, 
those scenes of love and idleness, those boundless debauch¬ 
eries,—were not all these his inventions, his tricks, forms 
and instruments of his tyranny? Was not Rome’s empire 
the empire of Satan?JYea, in truth; Satan was worshiped 
in the temples, lauded.at the.public festivals; Satan sat on 
the throne with Caesar; Satan ascended the Capitoline with 
the Triumphatores. Who knows how often the devout faith¬ 
ful, gathered in the Catacombs, hearing the roar and tur¬ 
moil of that life passing over their heads, trembled lest the 
diabolic tempest should engulf the bark of Christ, and in 
the very arms of the Cross felt themselves threatened and 
overwhelmed. 

Thus Satan attained gigantic proportions from all the 
greatness of the pagan \m dd centering in himself. In every 
aspect of that life which cramped him in on every side, the 
Christian perceived a likeness to the “strong man armed” 18 
whom Christ had come to conquer, and who, conquered, had 
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become bolder and more aggressive than before. And his 
soul was filled with consternation and terror; how was he 
to guard himself against the wiles, how defend himself 
from the attacks, of an enemy more venomous than the 
Hydra, more multiform than Proteus? Tertullian will warn 
him, others too will warn him, not to seek the company of 
pagans, not to take part in their festivals and games, to 
engage in no calling that can, directly or indirectly, serve 
the worship of idols; but how is he to observe such a pro¬ 
hibition and live? Or how, if he does observe it, is he to make 
certain of keeping his heart pure, when the very ground he 
treads, the air he breathes, are formed of impurity and 
sin? 

Nor is Satan content with mere enticements and wiles; 
with yet other weapons does he endeavor to regain what 
he has lost. He storms from every side the scarcely yet 
founded Church, and like a bronze-headed battering-ram, 
day and night he buffets and shatters its walls. He stirs 
up frightful persecutions and strives to drown the new 
faith in terror and in blood. He fosters the great heresies 
and snatches countless lambs from the flock of Christ. Sad 
times! Life full of danger and of woe! No, Christ’s king¬ 
dom is not yet come; but those saddened spirits to whom 
Faith lends her wings believe that they can catch a distant 
glimpse, in apocalyptic visions, of its radiant glory, and 
they proclaim the second coming of the Redeemer and the 
final overthrow of the “old serpent.” 19 

Vain dreams! Deluded hopes! The Redeemer comes not, 
and the old serpent, grown more venomous than ever, mul¬ 
tiplies his coils, and ever closer and closer enfolds the world. 
Proof after proof of this may be had from the teachings 
of certain sects that plagued the Church, more particularly 
during the first three centuries, all striving to introduce 
into Christianity a dualism differing but little from that 
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of the Persians. These teachings, taken collectively, consti¬ 
tute what is called Gnosticism, and the more extreme among 
them have the common tendency of attributing to Satan an 
even higher degree of importance than he formerly pos¬ 
sessed, of considering Satan as the creator of our bodily 
nature, of making evil an original and independent princi¬ 
ple, not sprung from defection and decadence, but co¬ 
eternal with good and at war with good. In this way Satan’s 
power increased, the work of redemption became more diffi¬ 
cult, salvation more uncertain. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen had maintained that all creatures would return to 
God, their common beginning; but Saint Augustine 
thought that God would save only a few elect and that the 
greater part of the human race would become the prey of 
the Devil. 

It is by no means easy, amid the clash of opposing doc¬ 
trines and the contrariety of influences, through the spec¬ 
ulations of philosophy, especially the Neoplatonic and 
Cabalistic, the brilliant phantasies of the Gnosis, and the 
already wavering orthodox dogma,—it is not easy to form 
for one’s self a clear and exact concept of the changes and 
accretions that Satan underwent in the first centuries of 
the Church. Whoever knows to what a strange and mon¬ 
strous syncretism the religion of Rome had arrived, can 
easily imagine that from this indistinguishable hodge¬ 
podge of absurd beliefs and crazy practices Satan would 
naturally derive more than one of the elements of his re¬ 
newed personality. Truly, the Christian Satan is the re¬ 
sult of the meeting and mutual interpenetration of vary¬ 
ing civilizations, of opposing philosophies, of hostile 
religions; and when the Church triumphs, when the 
dogma is established, he extends over the world a fearful 
dominion. 

The incurable corruption of paganism gives new em- 
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phasis to the idea of evil and raises to gigantic proportions 
the personifier of this idea. The Christians believed that the 
pagan world was the work of Satan; instead, it is the pagan 
world that, to a great degree, gives Satan his form in the 
imagination of the Christians. Without the Roman Em¬ 
pire, Satan would have become far different from what he 
is or was. All the foulness, all the devilishness, scattered 
throughout pagan civilization, is gathered together and 
condensed in him; on him, naturally, is cast the blame for 
everything that to the pious and stubborn Christian con¬ 
science ajppcars as sin—and that includes an infinite va¬ 
riety of thoughts, customs, and deeds. The divinities that 
had formerly had their own altars and temples, do not die 
nor disappear, but are transformed into demons, some of 
them losing their former seductive beauty, but all retain¬ 
ing and increasing their ancient wickedness. Jove, Juno, 
Diana, Apollo, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, Cerberus, and 
fauns and satyrs, outlive the worship that was rendered 
them, reappear amid the darkness of the Christian Hell, 
crowd the minds of men with strange terrors, give rise to 
fearful phantasies and legends. Diana, changed to a noon¬ 
day demon, will assail those imprudent ones who are too 
heedless of their health; and by night, across the silent 
tracts of the starry heavens, she will lead the flying squad¬ 
rons of the witches, her pupils. Venus, ever burning with 
passion, no less fair as a demon than as a goddess, will still 
ply her ancient arts on men, will inspire them with un¬ 
quenchable longings, will usurp the couches of wedded 
wives, will bear away in her arms, to her subterranean 
abode, the knight Tannhauser, drunken with desire, caring 
no longer for Christ, greedy for damnation. One of the 
popes, John XII , 20 guilty, according to his accusers, of 
having drunk to the health of the Devil, when casting dice 
will invoke the aid of Jove, of Venus, and of the other 
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demons . Satan will oftentimes be represented in the figure 
of a faun, a satyr, or a siren. 

When the Church finally triumphs, the history of Satan 
appears to be known in every detail and Iris figure to be 
complete. Men know—or think they know—his origins, the 
earlier and later vicissitudes of his career, his processes, 
and his works. The Fathers have portrayed and described 
him. Satan was created good, and made himself wicked; he 
fell through his own sin, drawing after him in his ruin an 
innumerable multitude of followers. Later on, it will be told 
that a tenth part of the heavenly host was cast down and 
plunged headlong into the abyss; and there will be pic¬ 
tured an array of neutral angels, neither rebels against 
God nor opposed to Satan, mere spectators of the battle 
waged between the two; angels whom Saint Brandan 21 will 
meet in the course of his adventurous wanderings; whom 
Parsifal will hear recalled in the farthest East, where the 
holy relic of the Grail is guarded ; 22 whom Dante will place 
in the vestibule of Hell together with those wretched das¬ 
tards “who never were alive.” 23 

But Satan has not yet ceased to grow, his personality 
is not yet complete; long, indeed, is his history, and when 
one era of it has closed another is beginning. The ascetics, 
who had thought to escape him by escaping the world and 
in the desert had found him again, more malignant and 
powerful than ever, and who had experienced his countless 
wiles and suffered his savage insults, did not yet know 
him under all his aspects. 

To the ancient calamities succeeded new ones; on an age 
of deepest corruption there followed an age of violent dis¬ 
solution, which seemed to be wrenching the world from its 
hinges. Already out of the dim North the barbarians are 
bursting in like a sea that has broken down the opposing 
dikes, and under the shock the Empire of Rome crumbles in 
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crashing ruin. The wicked and accursed pagan civilization 
is quenched, but only to give place to the hopeless darkness 
of barbarism, wherein it is impossible to descry any gleam 
of salvation. It seemed as if the human kingdom were 
about to end, or that a brute kingdom were about to begin 
on earth. This horrible disaster, described with fiery elo¬ 
quence by Salvianus , 24 made men doubt Providence, and 
offering a spectacle of evils hitherto unknown, numberless, 
measureless, set forth in new relief, as was but natural, the 
figure of him who is the source and the promoter of all evils. 
Satan grew through the deeds of the barbarians; but at 
the same time he grew through many of their beliefs,, at¬ 
tracting to himself everything in their religion (and that 
was not a little) that he found consistent and homogeneous 
with his own character. In contact with Greek and Roman 
life, he became in a certain measure Hellenized and Roman¬ 
ized; in contact with the northern barbarians, he became 
Germanized. Numerous figures out of the Germanic myth¬ 
ology, Loki, the wolf Fenris, and elves, sylphs and gnomes, 
are transfused into Satan and confer on him new aspects, 
new characteristics, and new activities. Thus Satan is being 
built and shaped, with accretions that are sometimes swift, 
sometimes gradual; by means of successive stratifications 
and continuous infiltrations, changing unceasingly, pass¬ 
ing through all the steps of a long and wearisome evolution. 
Originally a simple elemental power, he gradually acquires 
the moral character that belongs to him; and when we be¬ 
hold him in his maturity, when we examine his inner nature, 
we are astounded at his greatness, perceiving the multi¬ 
plicity and diversity of the elements of which he is com¬ 
pounded. Not only the forces of nature, not only the gods 
of different mythologies, have become Satan, but so have 
human beings also. In poems and legends of the Middle 
Ages, Pilate, Nero, and Mahomet are converted into devils. 
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Satan reaches the highest degree of his development and 
of his power in the Middle Ages, in that troubled and un¬ 
happy period wherein Christianity shows itself most vigor¬ 
ous. He reaches maturity at the same time with the various 
institutions and peculiar types of that life, and when Gothic 
art flourishes in lofty-spired temples, the myth of Satan 
flourishes also, gloomy and stupendous, in the conscious¬ 
ness of the Christian peoples. After the close of the thir¬ 
teenth century he begins to decline and languish, as do 
the papacy, scholasticism, the feudal spirit, and the spirit 
of asceticism. S atan is the child of sadne ss. In a religion 
like that of the Greeks, all radiant with life and color, he 
could not have held any prominent role; in order that he 
may grow and thrive, there is need of shadows, of the mys¬ 
teries of sin and of sorrow, which like a funeral shroud en¬ 
fold the religion of Golgotha. Satanis^thc.child of fear; 
and terror dominates the Middle Ages. Seized with an un¬ 
conquerable dread, the souls of men fear nature, pregnant 
with portents and monsters; they fear the physical world, 
opposed to the world of the spirit, and its irreconcilable 
foe; they fear life, the perpetual incentive and tinder-box 
of sin; they fear death, behind which yawn the uncertain¬ 
ties of eternity. Dreams and visions torment men’s minds. 
The ecstatic hermit, kneeling long hours in prayer before 
the doorway of his cell, sees flying through the air awe¬ 
inspiring armies and riotous hordes of apocalyptic mon¬ 
sters ; his nights are lighted up by flaming portents; the 
stars are distorted and bathed in blood, sad omens of im¬ 
pending evil. In seasons of pestilence that mow men down 
like ripened stalks of grain, are seen darts, hurled by in¬ 
visible hands, cleaving the air and disappearing with hissing 
sound; and ever and anon, across the face of terror-stricken 
Christendom runs, like a tremor presaging the world’s end, 
the sinister word that Antichrist is already born and is 
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about to open the fearful drama foretold in the Apoca¬ 
lypse. 

Satan grows in the melancholy shadows of vast cathe¬ 
drals, behind the massive pillars, in the recesses of the choir; 
lie grows in the silence of the cloisters, invaded by the 
stupor of death; he grows in the embattled castle, where a 
secret remorse is gnawing the heart of the grim baron; in 
the hidden cell, where the alchemist tests his metals; in the 
solitary wood, where the sorcerer weaves his nightly spells; 
in the furrow, wherein the starving serf casts, with a curse, 
the seed that is destined to nourish his lord. Satan is every¬ 
where ; countless are thej 7 who have seen him, countless 
they who have conversed with him. 

This belief had taken firm root, nor did the Church fail 
to favor and strengthen it. The Church made good use of 
Satan, employed him as a most effective political tool, and 
gave him all possible credit; s ince jw hafc men would not do 
through love of God or in a spirit of obedience, they would 
do -through fear of the Devil. Satan was presented under 
all guises, painted or carved, to the dismayed contempla¬ 
tion of the devout; Satan rounded out each period of the 
pi eacher, each admonition of the confessor; Satan became 
the hero of a legend unending, that offered counterparts 
and examples for all the vicissitudes of life, for every action, 
every thought. Not a few of the Visions of the Middle Ages 
show what sort of application could be made of the Devil 
to politics in general; certainly, to ecclesiastical politics 
the Devil rendered far better service than did the Inquisi¬ 
tion and the fagot, though both of these rendered service 
enough. As early as the year 811, Charlemagne, in one of 
his capitularies, accused the clergy of abusing the Devil 
and Hell for the sake of filching moneys and seizing estates. 

But great as was the fear that men had of Satan, the 
hatred that they cherished against him was no whit less. 
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Such hatred was not, indeed, unjustified, since in hating 
him one hated the author of all evil, and the more one loved 
Christ the more one ought to hate His enemy. But in this 
case also, fear and hatred produced their customary results, 
extravagance in opinions and exaggeration in beliefs. The 
figure of Satan had to suffer the conscquer ?es of this; and 
this excess, being noted by some one of more .noderate spirit, 
gave rise to the proverb; “The Devil is not so black as he 
is painted.” 25 



CHAPTER II 


THE PERSON OF THE DEVIL 

The bodies of demons and their qualities.—Diabolic physiology.—Figures 
of the demons.—Their frightful ugliness.—Beautiful devils.—Various 
forms assumed by the devils.—Diabolic zoology.—Devils who take posses¬ 
sion of corpses.—Pernicious aspect of the devils.—Diabolic sins. 

Only with the utmost difficulty, if at all, do men succeed 
in forming a concept of an incorporeal substance, essen¬ 
tially different from that which meets their senses. For 
them, the incorporeal is usually an attenuation, a rarefac¬ 
tion, of the corporeal, a state of minimum density, com¬ 
parable though inferior to that of air or flame. To all 
uncivilized men, and to the great majority of those who 
call themselves civilized, the soul is a breath, or a light 
vapor, and it can be seen under the appearance of a shadow. 
T he gods o f all the mythologies are, to a lesser or a greater 
d egree, cor poreal: those of the Greek mythology feed on 
ambrosia and nectar, and in case they meddle (as they are 
sometimes wont to do) in the brawls of mortals, they run 
the risk of catching a sound drubbing. It ought not to seem 
strange, then, that the pneumatological doctrines of both 
Jews and Christians generally assign bodies to angels and 
to demons. 

Doctors and Fathers of the Church are almost unanimous 
in holding that demons are provided with bodies, already 
possessed by them when they lived in the condition of an¬ 
gels but become denser and heavier after their fall. The 
density of these bodies of theirs, always far lighter than 
the bodies of men, has not been similarly estimated by all 
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investigators; in the second century Tatianus declared 
that it was like that of air or fire, and a body formed of 
air was attributed to the demons by Isidorus of Seville 20 
at the beginning of the seventh century. Others, like Saint 
Basil the Great, 27 were inclined to assign to them an even 
more rarefied body. But it is easy to understand how, in 
a matter of this sort, there could not possibly be one single 
opinion that must be universally accepted; and how Dante, 
without offending the conscience of any one, could give his 
Lucifer, down amid the frost and ice of Cocytus, a solid, 
compact body, to which he and Vergil cling, as to a rock.' 8 

Having bodies, the demons must also have certain natural 
nee ds, a s have all liying, corporeal beings; foremost among 
all these being that of repairing their organism, whose 
structure is being constantly worn away by the exercise 
of life. The devils must require to be fed ; and in fact, 
Origen, 28 Tertullian, 30 Athenagoras, 31 Minucius Felix, 32 
Firmicus Maternus, 33 Saint John Chrysostom, 34 and many 
others, say that the devils greedily absorb the vapor and 
smoke of the victims sacrificed by the pagans—a somewhat 
unsubstantial food, to be sure, but one not unsuited to 
their constitution. Certain of the Rabbis, in a little more 
generous spirit, endeavoring to introduce a somewhat 
greater variety into the diabolic diet, said that the devils 
subsist on the odor of fire and the vapor of water, but that 
they are also ver-y fond of blood when they can get it; and 
a .German proverb adds that when the Devil is famished he 
eatsjlies. 

The common people frequently speak of olcLd&vils and 
young-devils.; and many are the proverbs which, in various 
languages, give evidence of this popular belief. We know 
that the Devil, grown old, became a hermit; 35 and it would 
seem reasonable that he too should grow old, since all or¬ 
ganic beings do likewise; but Isidorus of Seville, who lias 
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already been quoted, declares that the demons do not grow 
old, nor can we well make any different assertion until 
diabolic anatomy and physiology have been more thor¬ 
oughly studied. If they do not grow old, neither ought they 
to die; and those Rabbis are guilty of a great falsehood 
who declare that they too die, like men—not all of them, it 
is true, but yet the great majority. It seems that they 
Ml however; at any rate the witches (when such 

beings existed) sometimes went so far as to say in their 
depositions after having suffered two or three turns of 
the cord that the Ilevil did fall ill from time to time, and 
that it was then their task to nurse and cure him. 

Some I athers and Doctors, like Saint Gregory the 
Great, 36 —not to mention others—would have it that the 
devils were altogether incorporeal; but this belief was, as 
I have shown, far from being the generally accredited one. 
However, one was at liberty to accept one belief or the 
other, and Saint Thomas, 3 ' after citing the conflicting 
opinions on the subject, concludes by saying that it mat¬ 
ters but little to faith whether the demons have bodies 
or not. But if it matters little to faith, it matters much 
to fancy, and people were not slow in giving the devils as 
solid a body as possible. 

And how was this body formed? Let it suffice here to 
treat only of the bodies that the devils possess naturally, 
not of those which they can assume at their pleasure and 
of which I shall speak later. 

In general, and as a rule, the bodies of the demons had 
a human form. This ought not to excite our wonder, since 
man, who has made the gods in his own image, has also 
made in his own image both angels and devils. However, 
v hen we speak of a human form, we must not conceive of 
a foim in all respects like our own. In consequence of his 
sin and of his fall, Satan,— 
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The creature who fair semblance once possessed, 

as Alghieri calls him, 38 and with Satan the other rebels, 
not only beheld their bodies grow denser and coarser, but 
they also saw changed into ignominious deformity the sov¬ 
ereign beauty wherewith God had first clothed them. The 
form of the devils is, then, a human form, but disfigured 
an d monstrous, wher ein the beastly mingles with the human 
and net seldom exceeds it; and if, on the basis of this form, 
we were to assign to the demons (with the consent of the 
naturalists) a place in the zoological classification, we must 
needs class the greater portion of them in an appropriate 
family of anthropoids. 

An excessive ugliness, sometimes fearful and awe-inspir- 
iiig, sometimes ignobje and ridiculous, was, then, the most 
prominent and apparent among what I may call the physi¬ 
cal characteristics of the Devil; nor was this without reason, 
for even if it be not true that the beautiful is, as Plato was 
held to teach, the splendor of the good, it is, on the other 
hand, very true that men are drawn by some kind of in¬ 
stinct, whose origins we will not seek to discover, to asso¬ 
ciate beauty with goodness and wickedness with ugliness. 
To give to Satan an excessive degree of ugliness was con¬ 
sidered a work of merit, which in itself benefited the soul 
and in which was found a legitimate outlet for hatred of 
an enemy never sufficiently feared. Authors of legends, 
painters, sculptors, expended the best of their inventive 
talent in depicting Satan; and so well, or to speak more 
correctly, so ill did they depict him that Satan himself 
must have resented their efforts—though it is not likely 
that lie sets any great store by his own beauty. There is a 
well-known story, told by many writers of the Middle Ages, 
about a painter who, having painted a certain devil uglier 
than fairness demanded, was by that same demon hurled 
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down headlong from the scaffolding where he was working. 
Luckily for the painter, a Madonna, whom he had repre¬ 
sented as very beautiful, thrust forth her arm from the 
picture and caught and upheld him in mid-air. 

However, it was not necessary to invent anything in this 
connection. Many persons had seen the Devil with their 
own eyes and were able to say how he was formed; in the 
vertiginous phantasies of the visionaries, at every slightest 
shock he would take shape from the shreds and fragments of 
images, just as from particles of multicolored glass are 
formed the capricious figures of the kaleidoscope. 

The Manichaeans, a famous heretical sect that arose 
about the middle of the third century, attributed to the 
prince of demons a form which was not only human but gi¬ 
gantic, and they said that men were made in his image. 
Saint Anthony, 30 who was destined to behold him under 
so many other aspects, once saw him in the form of an 
enormous giant, entirely black, and with his head touching 
the clouds; but on another occasion, as a little child, like¬ 
wise black, and naked. Black appears as the native color 
of the demons from the very earliest centuries of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the reasons for assigning it to them are self- 
explanatory, so obvious are they, and natural. More than 
one anchorite of the Thebaid beheld the demon in the form 
of an Ethiopian,—which once more goes to show how the 
demon conforms himself to the times and places amid which 
he moves, or has been made to move; but countless other 
saints of later times continued to see him in this guise, not 
the last of whom was Saint Thomas Aquinas. Neither is this 
gigantic stature without a reason, sincejn all the mytholo¬ 
gies the giants are usually wicked. In that of Greece, the 
Titans are the enemies of Zeus, and for this reason Dante 
places them in Hell. 40 Dante likewise makes his Lucifer 
of gigantic size; 41 and in the French epopees of the Middle 
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Ages the giants are quite often devils, or sons of devils. 
In the Vision of Tundal, 42 composed about the middle of 
the twelfth century, the prince of the demons, who is roast¬ 
ing eternally on a gridiron, is not only of gigantic dimen¬ 
sions but, like Briareus, he has a hundred arms; and like 
Briareus, with a hundred hands and a hundred feet, he 
was seen in the fourteenth centurj 7 by Saint Brigitta. 43 On 
the other hand, the Devil is occasionally represented as a 
dwarf, probably through the influence of Germanic myths 
that need not be discussed in this place. 

Dan tg’s Lucifer lias three faces, 44 but Dante was not the 
first to give him these. The Trinity was sometimes repre¬ 
sented in the Middle Ages in the guise of a man with three 
countenances; and since the divine trinity suggested by 
way of contrast the idea of a diabolic trinity, and since, 
furthermore, in the spirit of evil there are supposed to be 
three faculties or attributes opposite and contradictory to 
those allotted to the three divine persons, it was but natural 
that in representing the prince of the demons recourse 
should be had to an image so well fitted to form a counter¬ 
part of that wherewith the Triune God was represented. 
This Lucifer with the three faces, a sort of antithesis or re¬ 
ve rse of the Trinity, appears in works of sculpture, in 
paintings on glass, in manuscript miniatures, his head now 
girt with a crown, now surrounded by horns, holding in his 
hands sometimes a scepter, sometimes a sword, or even a 
pair of swords. How ancient this image is, it is hard to 
tell; but certainly it is anterior to Dante, who brought it 
into his poem, and to Giotto, 45 who, before Dante, intro¬ 
duced it into his famous fresco; it is found already in the 
eleventh century; and allusion to a three-headed Beelzebub 
is made in the Gospel of Nicodemus, which, in the form it 
now presents, is not later than the sixth century. 40 

The more the fear of Satan increases in men’s minds 
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and spreads through the world, the more horrible and 
fantastic becomes his ugliness; but it is easy to under¬ 
stand how differences in occasion, in belief, and in temper¬ 
ament, would tend to give him one shape rather than 
another. The simplest form in which he has been clothed 
is v that of a tall, lank man, of sooty or livid complexion, 
extraordinarily emaciated, with fiery and protuberant 
eyes, breathing ghostly horror from all his gloomy person. 
Thus is he described more than once, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, by Caesarius von Heisterbach, a Cistercian monk, 
whose name will reappear frequently in these pages; and 
thus is he introduced by Theodor Hoffmann in his weird 
tale entitled “The Devil’s Elixir.” 47 Another form, repre¬ 
sented time and again in art, is that of a.blackened and dis¬ 
figured angel, with great bat-like wings, an emaciated and 
hairy body, two or more horns on his head, hook-nosed, with 
long pointed ears, swine’s, tusks, and hands and feet, armed 
with claws. Such is the appearance of the demon who, in 
the Dantean Hell, flings into the viscid pitch-bath of the 
barrators one of the Ancients of Santa Zita: 

Ah ! what fierce cruelty his look bespake ! 

In act how bitter did he seem, with wings 
Buoyant outstretch’d and feet of nimblest tread. 

His shoulder, proudly eminent and sharp, 

Was with a sinner charged ; by either haunch 
He held him, the foot’s sinew griping fast. 48 

This form does not preclude a certain elegance; but be¬ 
cause of this very fact it must needs find many willing dis¬ 
torters. The horns often became ox-horns; the ears, asses’ 
ears; the tip of the tail was embellished with serpents’ jaws; 
hideous visages, like the carved heads of fountain-spouts, 
covered the joints and grinned from the breast, the belly, 
and the buttocks; the virile member coiled and twisted in 
weird fashion, recalling certain bizarre creations of an- 
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cient art; the legs were changed into goats’ legs, reminis¬ 
cent of the pagan satyr, or one of them was changed to the 
leg of a horse; the feet were sometimes the talons of a bird 
of prey or the webbed claws of the goose. 

But with all this, the last word in monstrosity had not 
yet been reached. One stran ge belief maintained that the 
bodies of devils had only a front and were hollow within, 
like those old tree-trunks that by slow decay have been 
emptied of all ligneous substance. Saint Fursey 49 once 
saw a pack of devils with long necks and heads like brazen 
cauldrons. Certain other devils, seen by Saint Guthlac, 59 '' 
had huge heads, long necks, thin swarthy countenances ,\ 
squalid beards, bushy ears, lowering brows, savage eyes,(. 
teeth like horses’,singed locks,wide mouths,bulging breasts,/ 
scraggy arms, knock-knees, bow legs l unwieldy heels, and/ 
splayed feet. Furthermore, they had loud, hoarse voices, 
and froip their -mouths t,li ey^onutedilames—though this 
act of vomiting flame from the mouth is not an especially 
striking featui’e, since, as a rule, they used to spout living 
flames from every orifice of the body. To Saint Brigitta 
there once appeared a devil having a head like a pair of 
bellows furnished with a long pipe, his arms like serpents, 
his feet like grappling-irons. 

But who could ever describe this new Chimaera under 
all its aspects? The belief that each individual demon must 
have a peculiar form of his own, befitting his peculiar 
character, his rank, and the nature of his infernal office, 
tended to multiply these strange fancies and increase their 
confusion. We have seen brute members joined in the 
bodies of demons with members of human shape; not sel¬ 
dom the brute predominates over the human, and in such 
a case we find, for instance, a beast with the head of a man, 
like Dante’s Geryon;’’" sometimes the brute excludes the 
human altogether, and then we meet a diabolic beast, which 
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also may be composite, made up of portions taken from 
this creature and from that, a monster that does violence 
to nature, a living symbol of falsehood and confusion. 

All through the Middle Ages, the Devil, as we have 
seen, is represented as being exceedingly ugly; and to this 
rule—a moral rather than an esthetic one—it is very hard 
to discover exceptions. Nevertheless, some rare exceptions 
can be found. A Latin Bible of the ninth or tenth century, 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, contains 
among other pictures a miniature representing Satan and 
Job. Satan is here depicted in a fashion that cannot be 
called ugly. Of the former angel, there are still preserved 
the wings and—stranger still—the nimbus that encircles 
his head, but the feet are armed with claws, and in his left 
hand he holds a vessel filled with fire, wherewith he seems 
to intend to symbolize his own nature. A devil, whom the 
poet calls handsome, but who nevertheless has a large mouth 
and a hooked nose, is described in a French epopee of the 
twelfth century, La Bataille Aliscans . 52 Federigo Frezzi, 
bishop of Foligno and author of the Qiiadrircgio (died in 
1416), finds in .Hell, contrary to his expectation, a Satan 
of-great beauty: 

I thought to see a monster foul, uncouth; 

I thought to see a realm all waste and sad : 

And him I saw triumphant, glorious. 

Stately he was, and fair, and so benign 
His aspect, and with majesty so filled, 

That of all reverence he appeared most worthy. 

And three fair crowns he wore upon his head : 

Joyous his countenance and blithe his brow, 

And in his hand the scepter of great power. 

And though his height might well exceed three miles, 

His features and his form such balance showed, 

Such harmony, I marveled much thereat. 

Behind his shoulders, too, six wings he had, 

Of plumage so adorned, so radiant, 

Nor Cupid nor Cyllenius have the like. 
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But this is merely a deceptive appearance, and the poet, 
looking through the diamond shield of his guide, Minerva, 
beholds the prince of the demons as he really is,—of most 
savage aspect, entirely black, with fiery eyes, his head sur¬ 
rounded, not with a crown but with dragons, all the hairs on 
his head and trunk changed into serpents, his arms fur¬ 
nished with claws, the rest of his body and his tail like 
those of a monstrous scorpion. Satan begins to reacquire 
s omething, of his beauty with the arrival, or rather with 
th e un folding, of the Renaissance; and it is easy to under¬ 
stand how an age enamored of beauty, an age that devoted 
to the cult of beauty all the best of its own elements, could 
not suffer, even in Satan, too base and horrible a deformity. 
In the “Last Judgment” of Michelangelo, the figures of | 
the demons do not differ greatly from those of the damned, I 
and they are impressive rather through their awfulness 
than their horribleness. Milton’s demons keep in their fall 
no small portion of their former beauty and their former 
majesty; but those of Tasso have strange and horrible 
forms 53 and even reproduce all the monsters of antiquity. 
The figure of the cavalier, in velvet doublet and silken 
mantle, his cap adorned with a long cock’s feather and 
with sword at his side, is a product of modern imagination. 

The demons, though they had their own proper forms, 
could also at their pleasure assume other forms; but so 
great is the variety, so extensive the development, of both 
one kind and the other, that it is not always possible to 
distinguish between them. In general, it may be said that 
there is no shape which the Devil may not assume on occa¬ 
sion, a faculty which renders him most worthy of the name 
sometimes bestowed on him of the “Infernal Proteus.” Mil- 
ton was well aware of this faculty. Speaking of the fallen 
angels, he says: 

“Spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
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And uncompounded is their essence pure; 

Nor tied nor manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh; but in what shape they choose, 
Dilated or condens’d, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their aery purposes, 

And works of love or enmity fulfill.” 54 

Let us try, for a moment, to recover our bearings in the 
midst of this infernal masquerade. The devils, ugly by 
nature, could by artifice acquire an appearance that was 
beautiful and seductive; they could also acquire a de¬ 
formity that was different from their own. According to 
their plans and needs, they assumed sometimes one aspect, 
sometimes the other. 

That the devils, especially in ancient times, should ap¬ 
pear to Christians under the guise of one or another of 
the pagan divinities, will seem strange to no one. Saint 
Martin, the famous bishop of Tours, 65 was made to sec 
them disguised as Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, and Minerva. 
But Saint Martin lived in the fourth century, at a time 
when paganism, if not flourishing, was yet alive; and for 
that reason his visions are easily accounted for. Not so 
easily, however, do we account for the fact that devils in 
the form of Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, Bacchus, and Hebe, 
were still seen by Saint Rainaldo, bishop of Nocera, in the 
thirteenth century. In this second case, we are forced to 
recognize the effects of certain readings of classic authors, 
and the symptoms of the near approach of the Renais¬ 
sance. The same reasons that led the demons to masquerade 
as pagan divinities could also lead them to clothe themselves 
in the likeness of illustrious men of old. In the tenth cen¬ 
tury, there appeared one night to a grammarian of Ra¬ 
venna, Vilgardo by name, certain devils in the guise of 
Vergil, Horace, and Juvenal; and thanking him for the 
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diligence with which he was devoting himself to their 
writings, they promised to make him after his death a 
sharer in their own glory. 

Very often the devils, who generally possessed one human 
form, _ would assume another,-—also human, but better 
adapted to their need. Countless histories of saintly men 
tell us of demons appearing in the form of attractive 
women, while numberless histories of female saints tell 
us of demons hiding themselves under the semblance of 
handsome and saucy youths. I shall return to the subject 
of these perilous apparitions when I come to speak of the 
Devil as tempter. Not seldom did the devils conceive the 
idea of presenting themselves before the man or woman 
they wished to annoy, under the guise of friends, kindred, 
or persons otherwise well-known and familiar; whence there 
might result, and ofttimes there did result, great damage 
and scandal. The venerable Mary of Maille 50 discovered 
the Devil beneath the garb of a hermit, reputed by all a 
holy man. To the blessed Gherardesca 57 of Pisa, and to 
other holy women, the Devil appeared in the guise of their 
husbands; in the form of a gallant he issued one day from 
the bed-chamber of Saint Kunegund. 58 On another occa¬ 
sion, he was guilty of even grosser conduct. He assumed 
the appearance of Saint Silvanus, bishop of Nazareth, 59 
discovered his passion to a young girl, and suffered himself 
to be found beneath her bed. Standing one day at a window, 
Thomas Cantipratensis, a Dominican of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, beheld the Devil in the form of a priest, who was ex¬ 
hibiting himself in a most indecent attitude. The monk 
shouted, and in a trice the demon vanished. This same 
Thomas tells how, in the year 1258, there was seen near 
Cologne a great mob of devils in the guise of White Friars, 
running and dancing across the meadows. 

Quite- ofteu r the-devils“ki4liem6elves- be seen in the forms 
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of v aijaus.journals. I will not mention the dragon, for I 
am uncertain whether that was the natural form of some 
devils or one assumed incidentally. As a dragon, it is true, 
Satan appears in the Apocalypse; and many are the saints 
to whom diabolic dragons showed themselves. In the eighth 
century, John of Damascus 60 described the demons as 
dragons flying through the air. Sometimes the dragon 
seems to be a creature intermediate between demon and 
beast. But countless were the other animal forms that the 
demons were wont to don in order to torment, to frighten, 
or to annoy the righteous souls of the faithful. Saint An¬ 
thony, afar in the desert, was made to see them in the forms 
of roaring, howling beasts of prey, of serpents and scor¬ 
pions; and more than a thousand years later, Saint Co¬ 
lette 61 still saw them transformed into foxes, serpents, 
toads, snails, flies, and ants. In the thirteenth century, 
Saint Giles 02 recognized the demon under the shell of an 
enormous tortoise. In the form of a lion*_the demon killed 
a child, which was restored to life by Saint Eleutherius, 63 
bishop of Tournay; to many persons he showed himself in 
the form of a raven. In the legend of Saint Vedast 04 it is 
related that the demons were once seen obscuring the sun¬ 
light under the form of a cloud of bats. As a dog, the Devil 
became the companion of Pope Silvester II, 65 suspected of 
practicing magic arts; as a dog he appeared to Faust, and 
as a dog he was seen guarding treasures hidden under¬ 
ground ; as a huge he-goat, he showed himself at the revels 
of the witches; as a cat, he rubbed his back in their kitchens; 
as a fly, he buzzed persistently about the heads of honest 
folk. In short, there is no savage creature, no hideous or 
disgusting one, under whose semblance the demons have 
not some time hidden themselves. 

All this diabolic zoology should occasion us no surprise. 
Not only was it natural that the demons, in order to gain 
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their particular ends, should take on whatever animal forms 
best suited them; but between the animals themselves— 
some oi.them, at least—and the demons, there was a certain 
affinity, there was sometimes an actual identity of nature. 
Aside from the fact that in Christian symbolism some crea¬ 
tures, such as the serpent, the lion, or the ape, represent 
the Devil; aside from the fact that the demons themselves 
are very often called beasts; it is also true that certain 
animals are rightly transformed into demons, or confused 
with the demons. In an ancient formula for exorcism, God 
is asked to preserve the fruits of the earth from caterpillars, 
mice, moles, serpents, and other unclean spirits. On the 
other hand, I remember having seen in an ancient “Bes¬ 
tiary,” 08 or zoological treatise of the Middle Ages, the 
Devil catalogued along with the other beasts. I have already 
called attention to the fact that the dragon formed a sort 
of connecting link between demon and beast; the same can 
also be said of the basilisk. The toad, which very often ap¬ 
pears in company with the witches, turns out, in certain 
tales, to be far more demon than beast. To prove this, I 
need only to cite the following frightful story, related by 
Caesarius von Ileisterbach. A child finds a toad in the field 
and kills it. The dead toad pursues its slayer, giving him 
no rest either day or night; when it has been killed again 
and again, it still continues to pursue him, and does not 
desist even after it has been burned and reduced to ashes. 
The poor persecuted child, finding no other means of free¬ 
ing himself, lets himself be bitten by his enemy, and then 
escapes death by quickly cutting away with a knife the 
flesh which the venomous jaws have penetrated. Its venge¬ 
ful fury appeased, the terrible toad was seen no more. 

Saint Patrick, 07 Saint Geffroy, 88 Saint Bernard, 09 and 
several other saints, excommunicated flies and other noxious 
insects, or even reptiles, and rid houses, cities, and provinces 
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of their presence. The trials of animals, conducted in the 
Middle Ages and even in the height of the Renaissance, are 
famous in the annals of superstition; the beasts were ar¬ 
raigned, as were the devils. In 1474 the magistrates of 
Bale tried and condemned to the flames a diabolic cock 
which had ventured to lay an egg. If animals transform 
themselves into demons, it was but just that the demons 
should transform themselves into animals. 

Nor were they satisfied with transforming themselves 
into animals only; nay,.they even turned-thexuselyc^.into 
inanimate objects. Saint Gregory the Great relates the piti¬ 
ful case of a nu n who, thinking tha t she was eating a leaf 
of lettuce, ate the Devil and retained him in her body for 
\ a season. A disciple of Saint Hilarus, 70 abbot of Galeata, 
once beheld the Devil in the shape of a tempting cluster of 
grapes. To others, according to circumstances and condi¬ 
tions, the Devil caused himself to appear in the semblance 
of a goblet of wine, a gold-piece, a purse full of money, a 
tree-trunk, a rolling cask, and even a cow’s tail. It is not 
without reason, therefore, that the Dutch artist Hierony¬ 
mus Bosch, 71 and several others among the most famous 
painters of devils, often animated with diabolic life trees, 
stones, fabrics, pieces of furniture, and kitchen utensils. 

But not even here do these diabolic masqueradings reach 
their limit; and if those that I have related give proof of 
no small degree of natural versatility and no slight power 
of imagination, there are yet others which reveal the great¬ 
est audacity and a truly diabolical impudence. More than 
once did Satan venture to assume the venerable features 
of some famous saint, still living, or already dead, and 
raised to the honors of the altar. Ofttiines, too*. lie -would 
reveal himself in the semblance of an angel, resplendent 
with light and glory. Capping the climax of his audacity, 
he appeared to some in the likeness o£ the Virgin -Mary, 
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of Christ, crucified, or risen from the dead, of God the 
Father himself; and, in company with his satellites, he 
sometimes succeeded in staging the entire Court of 
Heaven. 

The demons were able, by condensing the air about them, 
or by fashioning at need some other element, to form for 
themselves the kind of body that best suited them; but they 
could also introduce themselves into a body already formed, 
and employ it exactly as if it were their own. I do not in¬ 
tend to speak here of diabolic possession,—of which I will 
treat in its proper place,—a power which the demons exer¬ 
cised by entering bodies that were still alive; but I am 
speaking of their invasion of dead bodies, which through 
their agency gave the appearance of life. Dante makes 
Friar Alberigo de’ Manfredi 72 say that the betrayers of 
their fatherland, undergoing punishment in Ptolemaea, 
suffer such a fate that, while their souls are languishing 
in the lowest depths of Hell, their bodies, directed by 
demons, remain for a certain season in the world, still, in 
appearance, alive. This has been regarded as an ingenious 
invention of Dante himself, but such is not the case. Caesa- 
rius relates the melancholy history of a dead clerk whose 
body was animated and sustained by a devil. This counter¬ 
feit clerk used to sing with so sweet a voice that all who 
heard him were entranced; but one fine day a certain holy 
man, after listening a while to his singing, said without 
hesitation: “This is not the voice of a man; ? tis the voice 
of a doubly damned devil!” And having performed his 
efficacious exorcisms, he compelled the devil to come out; 
and when the devil was out, the corpse dropped to the 
ground. Thomas Cantipratensis tells how the demon en¬ 
tered the body of a dead man that had been deposited inside 
a church and endeavored with his chicaneries to terrify a 
holy virgin who was praying there; but the holy virgin, 
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perceiving the trick, gave the dead man a sound rap on the 
head and made him lie quiet. The story of a devil who, in 
order to tempt a poor recluse, appropriated the body of a 
dead woman, is told by Giacomo da Voragine (died in 1298) 
in his Legenda Aureal But this idea is quite ancient. Con¬ 
cerning a devil who, entering the corpse of a felon, used to 
carry travelers across a river in the hope of drowning them, 
we read in the Life of Saint Gildwin; 74 concerning another, 
who kept alive the body of a wicked man, we read in the 
Life of Saint Odran. 75 The theologians admitted the truth 
of what was related in these legends; only, in their wisdom, 
they affirmed that devils could not invade the corpses of 
persons of good repute and approved by the Church. The 
belief, with or without this restriction, is not as harmless 
as might at first sight appear. Closely connected with it are 
various others concerning the evil that can be wrought by 
dead bodies; also various horrible practices intended to 
prevent these bodies from doing harm. If a person believed 
to be dead made the slightest movement, this was at once 
thought to be an illusion of the Devil, an d buria l was given 
in all haste to the dead who wished to be alive. This belief 
persisted well into the Renaissance, and even in the eight¬ 
eenth century it had not entirely disappeared. 

The Devil could, at will, assume honorable and pleasing 
forms, but none the less he did not cease to be a devil; 
though rendered invisible, liis devilishness did not cease 
to emanate from his whole person, as an evil influence. Even 
when he concealed himself under the shape of a beautiful 
girl, or that of an angel, of the Virgin Mary, or of Christ 
himself, by his approach he perturbed and dismayed human 
nature, inspired unaccountable aversions, or left behind 
him profound apprehensions and terrors. This pernicious 
influence could be greatly strengthened if he also let him¬ 
self be seen under his own, or any other, monstrous aspect. 
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The good Caesarius cites various instances to show how 
great danger is involved in a sight of the Devil. Two youths 
fell ill after seeing the Devil in the form of a woman; several, 
after seeing him, died. Thomas Cantipratensis says that 
the sight of the Devil will strike one with dumbness. Dante, 
in the presence of Lucifer, became “frozen and faint ”; 70 
he does not die, and he is not alive. Nor should this surprise 
us, when we remember that to the White Lady 77 and other 
specters was often given the power of slaying with a look 
or a mere glance. 

Numberless were the shapes under which the Devil could 
hide himself, and numberless the tricks which, by using 
these shapes, he could play on others; but there were some 
who, like Saint Martin, knew how to rout him out, even 
when hidden under the most unusual and most deceptive 
forms. When discovered, the disguised demon would either 
incontinently vanish or reassume his ordinary aspect. 

Sucli was the physical nature of the Devil; of his moral 
nature I will not speak now, for we shall see that nature ex¬ 
pounded in the following chapters. I will only say, in pass¬ 
ing, that—contrary to the opinion of Thomas Aquinas, 
who charged him with no other sin than pride and envy,— 
popular belief attributed to the Devil all of the seven 
deadly sins . 78 



CHAPTER III 


THE NUMBER, ABODES, QUALITIES, ORDERS, 
HIERARCHY, KNOWLEDGE, AND POWER 
OF THE DEVILS 

Ten thousand billions of devils.—Devils in the air; devils in Hell.—Social 
organization and division of labor.—The infernal monarchy.—Diabolic in¬ 
telligence.—What the devils know.—What the devils can do. 

To speak of the Devil, as if there were but one devil, is 
inaccurate; the devils were many, and when we use the 
word “devil” in the singular we refer to the prince of devils, 
or els e to th e whole diabolic race taken collectively and rep¬ 
resented by the individual. 

Not only were the devils many, they were innumerable. 
It was generally admitted by theologians that a tenth part 
of the angels rebelled against God; but there were some 
who were not satisfied with so vague an estimate, and who 
subjected the infernal population to a regular census. One 
theologian, more diligent than the rest, after making a 
thorough examination of the subject, found that the devils 
. must number not less than ten thousand billions * 70 

For so great a multitude, room was needed; and the 
abodes of the devils were accordingly two: the sphere, of 
the air and Hell; the former, that they might have an op¬ 
portunity to tempt and to torment the living; the latter, 
for their own proper punishment and that they might in¬ 
flict merited chastisement upon the dead. The aerial abod e 
was granted to them only until the Judgment Day; when 
the final doom should have been pronounced they must all be 
thrust into Hell, to come forth no more. 
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The devils were not all of one class or of one condition. 
There were aquatic demons, who were called Neptuni; there 
were some that dwelt in caves and_woods, and they were 
called Dusii; there were also the Incubi, the Succubi, and 
so forth. Furthermore, not all had the same aptitudes; one 
was more successful in one thing, another in another. Hence, 
the division of labor and the necessity for a certain social 
organization. It has seemed to some that among the demons, 
who are the very personification of disorder and confusion, 
an organization of this sort should not and could not exist; 
but such is not the opinion of Saint Thomas and the most 
accredited theologians, who insist that there is a hierarchy 
among the devils, just as there is a hierarchy among the 
angels that remained loyal. Indeed, the hierarchy of the 
devils would seem to be more firmly established and more 
complete than that of the angels; since the former have 
one chief who stands above all and commands all, while 
the latter have none, or have one only in God, who is a uni¬ 
versal monarch and not theirs alone. The prince and mon¬ 
arch of the devils is Beelzebub, according to the Gospels 
of Matthew and Luke s0 and the general belief of theo¬ 
logians, but it must be said that considerable uncertainty 
prevails in this regard. Sometimes their chief appears to 
be Satan; at other times, Lucifer; and Dante—perhaps to 
escape this difficulty—makes of Satan, Lucifer, and Beel¬ 
zebub, one single and identical devil, contrary to the 
opinion of others, who make of them three distinct devils 
not possessing equal powers. 

Orders of devils are spoken of in the so-called Book of 
Enoch, which antedates Christianity; and they are spoken 
of, later, in the New Testament. Saint Thomas makes ex¬ 
press mention of higher and of lower devils, and of sys¬ 
tematically established ranks among them; without, how¬ 
ever, entering into details on the subject. But such reserve, 
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though it might well become theologians in general, did not 
at all suit those who were especially classed as demonog¬ 
raphers or those who gave attention, to the study and prac¬ 
tice of magic. For all these, it was of the utmost importance 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the diabolic hier¬ 
archy and, at the same time, with the condition and the 
activities of each rank included therein,—nay, as far as 
might be possible, with those of each individual demon. 
Furthermore, the principles of their organization were not 
understood in the same way by all; and while some of the 
Fathers thought that their rank was determined accord¬ 
ing to the various kinds of sins that the demons fostered, 
others believed that this was done according to their degree 
of power and method of action. 

Dante calls Lucifer the “Emperor of the Doleful 
Realm ”; 81 for him, the universe is symmetrically divided 
into three great monarchies: the celestial, above; the in¬ 
fernal, below; and the human, midway between the two 
others. But this conception of a Satanic kingdom is not 
peculiar to Dante, or even to the Middle Ages; though in 
the Middle Ages it attains its greatest degree of fullness 
and precision. This idea is already found in the Gospels and 
in the writings of certain Fathers; hence, the custom of at¬ 
tributing to Lucifer, as symbols of his power, the scepter, 
the crown, and the sword. In more than one ascetic legend, 
Satan appears seated on a throne, surrounded with royal 
pomp and accompanied by a great throng of ministers and 
satellites. And some even went so far in this phantasy as to 
imagine a Satanic court, similar in all respects to the courts 
of the great princes of the earth. In the magic book of 
Johannes Faustus, that Faust whose fearful history fur¬ 
nished the theme for Goethe’s masterpiece, we read that 
the king of Hell is Lucifer, that Belial is viceroy, that 
Satan, Beelzebub, Ashtoreth and Pluto are governors, 
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that Mephistopheles and six others are princes, and that 
in Lucifer’s court are found five ministers, a secretary, and 
twelve familiar spirits. In other books on magic and demon¬ 
ology, note is made of infernal dukes, marquises and counts; 
and in connection with each one, we are told very definitely 
how many legions of devils he has under his orders. 

Legions and chiefs constitute an army. The demons 
were, by their very nature, militant spirits; and their mili¬ 
tary organization is opposed to the military organization 
of Heaven. What wonder, then, that such an organization 
should be imagined as in every respect like to the military 
organizations of earth ? In the legend of the blessed Mary 
of Antioch, 82 we see, at dead of night, the king of the 
demons pass by in his chariot, surrounded and followed 
by a countless host of horsemen. Peter the Venerable 83 
(died in 1156) tells of an immense throng of diabolic war¬ 
riors, armed at all points, that passed one night through 
a certain forest. And how many times have the armed 
legions been seen flying, like storm-clouds, across the sky ? 

If Hell was a kingdom and if Satan, as king, had his 
court, it will not appear strange that in such a court coun¬ 
cils should be held v raeasui’es-discussed^and j udgments and 
gp r> t ififl fi ps pronounced : or that, from time to time, Satan, 
desirous of relaxation, should depart with a portion of his 
followers for some mad chase through the forests of the 
earth, uprooting in his course the age-old trees, and scat¬ 
tering about him terror and death. With less fury, but not 
always with less damage, was the chase followed in those 
days by princes of flesh and blood. As king, Satan claimed 
the homage of all who acknowledged him. 

Concerning the knowledge of the demons, the theologians 
are not always in agreement; however, it is admitted by all 
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are far inferior to those of the angels. The demons know 
things past and present, even the most hidden ones; but 
present things God can always conceal from them, if he 
so desires. Some of the Fathers declared that Satan was 
ignorant of many tilings concerning Christ and the mys¬ 
tery of his incarnation; or, in a word, that he did not recog¬ 
nize in Christ the God become man. Such ignorance cost 
him dear; for, by furthering the unjust death of Christ, 
he opened the way for the work of redemption, and thus 
brought about his own ruin. In fact, in the Gospel of 
Matthew, Satan says to Christ: “If thou be the Son of 
God, command that these stones be made bread” 84 —words 
which show that he has no clear understanding of him whom 
he is tempting. 

Tile demons aye A cq u ainted with all the secrets of nature; 
but are they equally well acquainted with those of the 
human mind? Can they penetrate the inmost recesses of 
our consciousness and spy upon our thoughts and our 
affections? On this point,.also, opinions are divided. It has 
seemed to some that if such a faculty had been granted to 
the demons, man would be altogether at their mercy, and 
without any possible defense against suggestions and temp¬ 
tations. And in truth, granted that I have full and sure 
knowledge of a man’s mind, then, if my wit aid me a little, 
I can govern him at my pleasure. Many, therefore, affirmed 
that the demons cannot see the human mind, but conjecture, 
from outward signs, what is going on within it;—thus do¬ 
ing, though with greater accuracy, what a mere human 
being can do. Others, in their turn, thought that the demons 
could read in our minds as in an open book; and of this 
opinion is that prince of theologians, Saint Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas. Still others adopted a middle course. 

Thus, Honorius Augustodunensis 85 (died after 1130) 
declares that the demons know men’s evil thoughts but not 
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their good ones. It is a fact that more than one unfortunate 
exorcist, while putting forth every effort to drive the devil 
out of the body of a possessed person, suffered the mortifi¬ 
cation of hearing the fiend recite coram populo the entire 
list of his own most secret sins, including those of thought. 

Do±h&.de.vils know the future? Another puzzling ques¬ 
tion ! The majority of theologians denied this, and rightly; 
for if they know the future, as they know the present and 
the past, in what way does their knowledge differ at all from 
that-oJLGod? And how can God suffer the devils to know 
beforehand all that He is to do throughout the ages of 
eternity ?. Such knowledge as this they could not have pos¬ 
sessed, even before their banishment from Heaven; for had 
they possessed it, knowing what was bound to be the out¬ 
come of their rebellion, they would never have rebelled. 
Indeed, it is said that not even the good angels have direct 
knowledge of the future, but know it only in so far as they 
read it in the mind of God, and in so far as God permits 
them to read it. However, even on this point, there is a way 
to conciliate conflicting opinions. Origen would have it 
that the demons conjectured the future from the aspects 
and movements of the heavenly bodies—an opinion, to my 
mind, not altogether consistent with that of Lactantius, 86 
who made astrology itself an invention of the demons. Saint 
Augustine believed that the devils did not know the future 
through direct vision, but that by virtue of a faculty that 
they possess of moving from place to place with lightning 
speed, and because of the acuteness of their senses and their 
intellect, they were able to surmise it, imagine it, or divine 
it. Saint Bonaventura 87 affirmed that they did not know 
those future things that are contingent, but that they did 
know those that follow fixed laws; for the demons had a 
very complete knowledge of the course of nature. 

The devils, then, knew by hear t all the sciences; and it 
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is probably for this reason that, whenever a man of science 
has revealed some great truth to his fellows, the Church has 
never failed to cry: “To the Devil with him!” and to burn 
him alive if it could. Dante denies that the devils can 
philosophize; “for love, in them, is altogether extinguished; 
and to philosophize, love is necessary.” 88 This does not 
prevent Dante, however, from representing as arguing in 
perfectly good form the devil who is carrying off the soul 
of Guido da Montefeltro, who had received undeserved ab¬ 
solution from Pope Boniface VIII; or from permitting the 
demon to style himself a “logician,” just as if he were a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne. 89 It is said (and the famous Jean 
Bodin 90 so writes in his Daemonomania ) that the renowned 
, Ermolao Barbaro, patriarch of Aquileja (died in 1493), 
once called up a devil in order to find out from him what 
1 Aristotle had meant by his “entelecliy.” At any rate, though 
ignorant of sound philosophy, the demon must have been 
well versed in sophistry, even master of it; and in this con¬ 
nection I recall the fearful tale of that scholar of Paris, 
who (having died and gone to perdition) appeared to his 
terrified teacher, arrayed in a gown that was completely 
embroidered with sophisms;—a tale that the good Passa- 
vanti 91 relates, for the admonition and confusion of all 
those who do not make good use of the syllogism. 

But if the devils were not supposed to have any knowl¬ 
edge of philosophy, it will appear strange.to some that they 
could have a knowledge of theology, could know the Scrip¬ 
tures by heart, and could argue concerning the mysteries 
with that same precision and clarity of ideas that we so 
admire in professional theologians. Yet such was the case. 
On countless occasions, through the mouths of possessed 
persons of whose bodies they had made themselves masters, 
the demons would quote passages from both the Old and the 
New Testaments; they would cite the opinions &nd judg- 
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inents of Fathers and Doctors of the Church; they would 
propound embarrassing questions; to the no slight humilia¬ 
tion of those who, listening to them or striving to exorcise 
them, found that they themselves knew far less of these 
matters than did the demons. In one of the Visions of Saint 
Fursey, the demons argue very learnedly with the angels 
concerning sins and penances, quote the Scriptures, and 
show themselves no less able dialecticians than are the great¬ 
est theologians. Nor is there any lack of other cases of like 
nature. We know how the Devil used to engage in very bitter 
theological disputes with Luther. 

How.eX£r*_B'e need not believe that all the devils pos¬ 
sessed _the_samc knowledge, or that they were all of the ; 
same mental capacity. There were among them, indeed, 
some who were more, some less, learned than the rest; just 
as some were more, some less, intelligent. In due season, we 
shall meet the stupid and ignorant devil, a conception that 
is not so unreasonable as it might seem at first glance. -If 
a certa in b ranch of knowledge appealed to any devil, he 
could, it seems, devote himself to that particular branch. 
Caesarius tells of a devil lawyer, Oliver by name, who proved 
himself an able pleader. Other devils took greater delight 
in material pursuits; and these helped in the brewing of 
philters, the transmuting of metals, and in performing 
other tasks of that nature. 

Knowledge implies power; therefore it is no wonder that 
the devils were able to perform great tilings. True, their 
power also had its limits, but what were these limits ? It is 
hard to say, with any accuracy. Matthew calls Satan a 
powerful spirit, 92 and, indeed, not without reason. His power 
is not comparable with the omnipotence of God; yet he is 
great and formidable. He rebels and is conquered, and vic¬ 
tory will never smile on him again; but, though conquered, 
he rises again and avenges himself. Fie enters the happy 
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abode of our first parents and brings in sin; he disturbs 
the harmony of God’s work and brings in death. He poisons 
the world and makes it apostatize from God; he becomes 
the lord and arbiter of this perverted world, princeps hujus 
saeculi .° 3 It is said, forsooth, that he can do only so much as 
God permits him to do; but we must admit that God permits 
much to him, and that, whatever he performs, he performs 
by virtue of a force that resides within himself and is con¬ 
natural to him. Whatever there is of evil in the world comes, 
in the beginning, from him; and the preponderance of evil 
renders gigantic our own conception of his power. And 
this power of his, which was to have been weakened by the 
work of redemption, has not been weakened. We are told 
how the Devil once appeared to Saint Anthony and told 
him that the curses men were incessantly hurling at him 
were undeserved, since, now that Christ reigned, he him¬ 
self could no longer do anything. But the devil who said 
this lied. Along with paganism, perhaps his unlimited sway 
over the earth also ceased; but his power did not cease. 
Christ has conquered him, but he has not disarmed him; 
and straightway he begins the strife anew and ranges the 
earth at will; disputing with his victorious adversary, soul 
by soul, this wretched human race. He peoples his kingdom 
with slaves; and when century after century has passed 
since the Redeemer’s death, who, looking on this poor 
troubled world of ours, would say that he found himself 
in a world redeemed ? 

The power of the demons is great, over the affairs of 
nature, as well as over those of mankind; and the exercise 
of such a power is facilitated for them by the possession 
of miraculous faculties. They can fly, in a flash of light¬ 
ning, from end to end of the world; they can plunge to 
the lowest depths of the water and the earth; they can 
permeate all elements. 
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Our bodily nature is, in a peculiar manner, subject to 
them. It must not be forgotten that several sects of heretics 
regarded matter as the creation of Satan; and that, the 
more lively the contrast became, in religious conceptions, 
between matter and spirit, and the more matter came to be 
looked upon as vile and corrupt, so much the more inclined 
must be the imaginations of men to see in nature the great 
laboratory, the peculiar kingdom, of Satan himself. The 
reasons why, in the Middle Ages, the indications of what 
we now call the sentiment of nature appear so rare and 
so inconsiderable, are certainly many; but among them 
there cannot be lacking the suspicion and fear that 
men had of nature, as of a thing which, if not pro¬ 
duced by Satan, was at least contaminated by him. The 
sin that corrupted our first parents, perverted nature at 
the same time; and if mankind was redeemed by Christ, na¬ 
ture was not. 

Fire, which had its worshipers in most ancient times in 
India; which the Hellenic myth imagined as stolen from 
Zeus through the daring of Prometheus;—fire is the pe¬ 
culiar element of the demons. But we have seen that the 
demons have one of their abodes in the air; therefore, reason 
demands that over the air also they shall exercise their 
fearful dominion. Theologians are generally agreed that 
they can, at their pleasure (save always for the Divine 
will), raise tempestuous winds, gather the storm-clouds, 
brandish the lightnings, pour down the waters in torrents 
from the heaven to the earth. The howling of the hurricane 
is but the cries of infuriate demons. Saint Thomas says, it 
is true, that such convulsions are produced by them only 
artificialiter, and not naturali cursu; but, practically, this 
comes to the same thing. In the Ante-purgatory, Dante 
makes Buonconte da Montefeltro, who fell at Campaldino, 
relate how his body, which was not found after the battle, 
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had been swept away by the waters of a furious tempest pro¬ 
duced by the Devil. 94 To the demons was attributed the 
ability to evoke all atmospheric phenomena in general, and 
Thomas Cantipratensis believed that he saw their work 
in the illusions of the Fata Morgana. 

No less was the power possessed by the demons over the 
earth; and this seems reasonable, if we but remember that 
it was in the exact center of the earth that Hell was located. 
Earthquakes were, or might be, their work; and so, too, 
were volcanic eruptions; and volcanoes were generally be¬ 
lieved to be the vents and outlets of Hell. When an impa¬ 
tient devil wished to take the most direct way back to his 
gloomy habitation, he would bid the earth open, and would 
vanish into the yawning abyss, as through the trap-door 
of a stage. 

But not all things in nature were equally subject to the 
power of the demons; there were some that obeyed them 
implicitly and suffered themselves to become unresisting 
instruments and receptacles of their evil power; there were 
others that showed themselves firmly opposed to the demons. 
Fancy and superstition found abundant food in beliefs of 
this sort. The demons were especially fond of solitary and 
dismal places-—rugged mountains; jtliick, gloomy woods; 
caves and precipices; and this was because, in such places, 
their power was more complete and irresistible. Of old, the 
Hebrews had looked on the desert as the particular abode 
of evil spirits; and every one knows how great and how 
many were the torments and vexations that beset the an¬ 
chorites in the desert. Certain plants—the walnut and the 
mandrake, for example,—can be said to have belonged 
to the Devil; while others, like the garlic, were altogether 
hostile to him. Charcoal, or ashes, imparted strength to 
him; but salt took away all his vigor; and the same may 
be said of certain gems. Animals, too, did not all behave 
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toward him in the same manner; the toad was a good servant 
of his, but the cock a great adversary. 

I have said that Satan had great power over the affairs 
of mankind; and to convince ourselves of this, we need only 
to remember that the .perdition of the human race was his 
work..But on this point, also, we need to make a distinction. 
His power over human nature, depraved as the result of 
sin, was great enough, but it was not unlimited, not abso¬ 
lute. There is a physical man, and there is a moral man; 
there exists a body, and a soul; and Satan’s power did not 
extend over both in equal measure. The body—otherwise, 
the brute,—is, in a certain sense, the friend, the vassal, of 
Satan; and there were heretics who declared, roundly and 
unequivocally, that theJiody- was-. liis- handiwork,, and not 
that of God. The body, the prison of the soul, is a perpetu al 
fo_menter .af-.sins; it yields in docile fashion to the desires 


there exists between soul and body that discord that we all 
recognize, it follows that the body is the natural ally of the 
Devil. And the Devil makes good use of this alliance. The 
Devil flatters the bpdy, and makes it prosper, so that with 
ever increasing arrogance it may cow and crush that insig¬ 
nificant wretch, the soul; he whets its appetites; he incites 
its stimuli; he increases its energies; he multiplies its inso¬ 
lent demands; till at last the soul loses its reckonings, and 
suffers itself to be taken in tow by the body. But he may, also, 
follow an opposite course. In order to make the soul for- 
swear all patience, to poison it and drive it to despair, Satan 
may plague the body with diseases, may harrow it with a 
thousand accidents, even as he did to that poor man, Job. 
Epidemics were believed by many to be the woi-k of Satan, 
as were also epizootic visitations. 

The soul was, as a rule, less exposed, but by no means im¬ 
mune, to the power and influences of the Devil. Theologians 
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are agreed in saying that he cannot force the will, that 
freedom of choice cannot be violated by him. But if this was 
the rule, the rule suffered exceptions. In fact, possessed 
persons are completely under the sway of Satan, who makes 
them say and do what he pleases; and according to an 
opinion that has widely prevailed since the earliest ages of 
the Church, excommunicated persons were likewise in the 
power of Satan, as were all those who had not been ransomed 
by means of baptism. In the case of possessed persons, the 
matter is easy to understand; for the demon insinuated 
himself, not merely into their bodies, but into their souls 
as well. A more difficult thing to understand is how this 
species of hypostasis or diabolic endosmosis took place. 

But the Devil could do much even with the souls of those 
who were not, like possessed persons, under his control; 
in which connection it must be kept in mind that every sin 
committed is like a gate thrown open to the enemy. The 
demon awakens in men’s souls riotous thoughts, lawless 
imaginings, disordered affections, a thousand phantom no¬ 
tions of sin; he assails them in sleep when the judgment is 
clouded and the will torpid; he lies in wait for them and 
assaults them with visions and dreams that leave behind 
them dangerous agitations and perturbations. Even the 
souls of the saints were not exempt from his influence; he 
breathed upon them and he made them waver like torch- 
flames in the wind. 

The. life of every individual man was, in no small part, 
governed by Satan; but so also was that of nations and of 
the whole, human race. Granting that history is the work 
of Providence, we must admit that it is also the work of 
Satan; and, seeing what history has been in the course 
of the centuries, we are forced to recognize that Satan’s 
part in it is important and prominent. And in truth, the 
Fathers and the Doctors all unite in saying that false re- 
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ligions have been invented by him, the occult sciences (and 
those that are not occult?) discovered by him, heresies in¬ 
stigated by him; he sows the seeds of all discords, incites 
con spiracies, ripens rebellions, prepares famines, promotes 
wars, sets evil princes on the th rone, consecrates antipopes, 
dictates wicked books ; and in the intervals between greater 
calamities he scatters abroad conflagrations, d esolations, 
shipwrecks, murders, robberies, and ruins. Let it be noted, 
also, that he knows and keeps in his own hands all the 


treasures hidden in the bowels of the earth; and it is ex¬ 
pressly said that Antichrist, his son and vicar-general, 
will make use of these, when his time is come, to render him¬ 
self lord and master of the world. Now every one knows 
that gold is a sinew, not only of war but of history in gen¬ 
eral; and it is probably for the sake of wresting it out of 
the enemy’s hand that the popes have always sought to 
snatch as much of it as possible for themselves. 

But this does not exhaust the subject of Satan’s power; 
as yet, I have said nothing about what might be called his, 
technical ability. The Devil is master of all the crafts; but, 
naturally, he disdains the humbler ones, and only in 


_____Lhim io display his 

force and.skill. He has one passion—that of building. An¬ 


cient Europe is full of bridges, towers, walls, aqueducts, 
—of structures of every sort,—which have been built by 
him. The famous wall erected by command of Hadrian 
between England and Scotland was believed to be his work; 
and the same is true of other walls and fortifications. The 
bridge of Schellenen in Switzerland, the bridge across the 
Danube at Regensburg, the bridge over the Rhone at 
Avignon, and a hundred other bridges, were believed to 
have been built by him; and many of them still bear his 
name, and are called “The Devil’s Bridge.” In times of bar¬ 
barism and poverty, the mighty works built by the ancient 
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Romans—their roads included—seemed to surpass the 
powers of men, and thus they were easily attributed to the 
accursed architect. It may seem more strange, however, that 
the.Devil should set himself to building, with his own hands, 
both churches and convents; but he could do this, either 
for secret ends of his own or compelled by a higher power. 
The plans and other drawings for the churches of Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle were, it is said, prepared by him; the 
latter church was also, at least in part, built by him. The 
abbey of Crowland, in England, is his work. And to such 
a degree did he excel in this art that he once dared to chal¬ 
lenge the archangel Michael, his ancient conqueror, to 
prove which one of them could build the more beautiful 
church on a height in Normandy, which still bears the 
name Mont-Saint-Michel. The archangel won the wager, 
as was to be expected; but the Devil did himself no small 
honor. Nor, in such cases, did the miracle consist so much 
in the completed work itself as in the length of time allowed 
him for completing it. Often, a single night had to suffice, 
—and did suffice, in fact, unless there intervened some trick; 
a trick played, not by him, but on him. In the, space of a 
single night, if, for example, a church was to be built, the 
Devil would bring from the most distant regions all the 
materials required for its construction—great blocks of 
granite, slabs and cubes of multicolored marble; not to 
mention enormous columns plundered from some pagan 
temple, or beams of massive oak or towering pine; he would 
fetch thejieeded tools; and, not stopping to take breath, 
he would hew, chisel, polish, plane, square, level, join, paint, 
and carve; until, with break of day, the sun’s first rays 
kindled, upon the spires the globes of burnished gold and 
flashed from the painted glasses of the great windows. Nor 
was there any danger that, after a year or two, the walls 
would crumble or the vaulted roof crash down. 
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All this demanded not only the greatest genius, skill, 
ancLg peed; it also demanded a degree of muscular strength 
—if I may use that term—that was truly prodigious. Of 
this sort of strength I have said nothing; but the evidences 
of it are numberless, scattered through history and through 
all the world. There is not a region in Euro pe wfa ere one may 
not see some enormous boulder that has been carried in 
the Devil’s arms into the midst of a plain from some distant 
mountain; and the good folk of the country-side, when ques¬ 
tioned concerning the matter, can tell you in full detail 
exactly Plow the thing happened. Here stood in olden times 
a hermitage, inhabited by a man of most holy life, who 
spent all his days and all his nights in prayer; the Devil, 
vexed at this, tried to smash both cell and hermit beneath 
that rocky mass you see yonder; but he did not aim it 
carefully enough, and the good man got off with a bit of 
a scare. Over yonder, that great hole in the mountain-side 
was made one day by the Devil, who, mad with rage, hurled 
through the air the huge sledge from his smithy. Every¬ 
where, the great erratic masses that the glaciers of prehis¬ 
toric ages dragged mile after mile far away from their 
native mountains, were believed to have been tossed or rolled 
there by the Devil; such a belief also prevailed in regard 
to the origin of the druidic circles. 

But excessive strength does not preclude, in Satan, either 
nimbleness or. dexterity; both these faculties exist in him 
to a marvelous, degree. lie possesses the arts of the juggler 
and the rope-dancer, and there is no performance so deli¬ 
cate that he is not able to undertake it successfully. Ter- 
tullianjdeclares that the Devil has been seen carrying water 
in a^sieve. 

The structures reared by the Devil were, I have said, 
solid, and worthy of so great an architect; but it goes with¬ 
out saying that they must, after a fashion, have resented 
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their origin and must have had about them something of 
the supernatural. Generally speaking, if the Devil left 
them unfinished, it was not possible for anyone else to 
finish them. Similar and analogous to this belief was the 
idea that, if the Devil wrought any damage to a building, 
this damage could never be repaired. 

In one of the poems which make up La Legende des 
Ste.cl.es % Victor Hugo tells of a contest that the Devil had 
with God to see which of the two should make the more 
beautiful thing. The Devil demanded of his adversary a 
great quantity of ingredients that he needed, and having 
received them set to work. 

Et grondant et ralant comme un bceuf qu’on egorge, 

Le demon se remit a battre dans sa forge; 

II frappait du ciseau, du pilon, du maillet, 

Et toute la caverne horrible tressaillait; 

Les eclairs des marteaux faisaient une tempete; 

Ses yeux ardents semblaient deux braises dans sa tete; 

II rugissait; le feu lui sortait des naseaux, 

Avec un bruit pared au bruit des grandes eaux 
Dans la saison livide ou la cigogne emigre. 95 

But all this expenditure of effort succeeds in producing 
nothing more than a grasshopper; while God, by merely 
looking upon it, makes of a spider’s web the sun. But the 
poet is wrong. Far greater things than this could the Devil 
do without overtasking himself in the least; and his power 
was indeed both great and terrible. 

Nevertheless, even that power had its limits, limits oft- 
times far straiter than would at first appear. As we shall 
see later on, not only did there exist safeguards and defenses 
against that power, but—what was more important— 
there was a means of overcoming and directing it. A fact 
to which I would call immediate attention is this: the Devijl 
can exercise his power only at night.; or, if he does exercise 
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it during the daytime, he does not exercise it with the 
same effectiveness. The first streaks of dawn impearling * 
the. skj^.tlie darion^call of the cock, put the Devil to flight; 
or, at least f they cut his powers in half. Furthermore, it is 
not unreasonable that the King of Darkness should derive 
vigor from the darkness, and that in the midst of dark¬ 
ness his power should show itself more complete and more 
to be dreaded. 

But let us not think that, though Satan is very willing 
to make bad use of his power, he is always and invariably 
the champion of violence, the chief exponent of that maxim 
which has so many other followers: “Might makes right.” 

up and down th e whole earth; if he treats men as his enemies 
or as his slaves; he has the right to do this; or, if he has 
it no longer, he once had„it. Irenaeus, 00 the sainted bishop 
of Lyons, was the first—as early as the second century of 
the Church—clearly to establish such a right. Sin gave 
men, legitimately, into Satan’s hands; and it was for the 
purpose of legitimately ransoming them, without the use 
of violence, that Christ shed his own blood. Satan, by un¬ 
justly bringing about the death of a just person, forfeited 
all the right that he had previously acquired. This doctrine 
met with much favor; and until the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, all ecclesiastical writers admitted, more or less fully, 
this original right of Satan, now cancelled by Christ. Satan, 
on his side, would not recognize any cancellation whatso¬ 
ever, and he continued to exercise his right as far and as 
fully as he could; and we must confess that, if he exercised 
it illegally, he did not exercise it unsuccessfully. In order 
the better to bring about the triumph of his right,—legiti¬ 
mate, or usurped,—Satan took pains to organize his king¬ 
dom and his armies and to imitate, in so far as was permitted 
him, the divine institutions and organizations,—an imita- 
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tion that earned for him the disparaging nickname of God’s 
Ape. 07 Against the Church of Christ he opposed his own 
Church; he had his own priests, his own form of worship, 
and—so Tertullian declared—his own sacraments. 

We have seen what the Devil was, what were his power 
and industry; let us now see how he fought, against men 
and against God, a daily battle; let us see him in his most 
important work. 


/ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVIL AS TEMPTER 

Causes, conditions, methods, times and places of temptation.—Simple 
temptation.—Prearranged and dramatized temptations; Saint Hilarion. 
—Erotic temptation.—Confession of Saint Jerome.—Grievous case of a 
holy monk who ceased to be holy.—Expedient of Saint Benedict.—Other 
temptations and snares.—Credulity of the monk Hero.—Simplicity of a 
poor youth who made a pilgrimage to Saint James of Galicia.—Shrewd¬ 
ness of Saint Martin.—Fearful tale of a hermit, a cock, and a hen.— 
Long and laborious temptations.—The Devil as friar and abbot.—Indirect 
and intricate temptations.—The diabolic council.—Remedy against temp¬ 
tations. 

S at an no ionger.hopes ..to .regain in Heaven the post that 
he has lost. He regrets his ancient happiness; but, regret¬ 
ti ng, he does not repine; rather, he strives to increase his 
o wn grea tness and power. He is a king ; vast and populous 
is his-kingdom, and he can make it greater and people it 
yetjnore. abundantly. If mankind is no longer to be alto- 
getk(irJiis^yetJiis.will be the greater part of it. To blight, 
to render scant as possible, the fruits of redemption; to 
multiply error on the face of the earth; to make of that 
earth, bathed in vain in the blood of Christ, another hell, 
and of human history a ruinous sequence of evils wherein 
sin and sorrow ever interlink;—such will be his constant 
purpose, such his perpetual endeavor. Each sin committed, 
each soul stolen from Heaven and gained for Hell, will make 
one more triumph for him. What though the Church be 
strong and firm as a rock in the midst of the breakers; he 
will know full well how to encompass it and smite it from 
every side, making it tremble to its very foundations and 
ever and anon loosening some cornerstone. What though 
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the shepherd and his dogs keep watch over the fold; lie, like 
a ravening wolf, rather, like the roaring lion of which the 
apostle speaks, will not cease to snatch away nine out of 
every ten of the flock. 

Satan cannot make men’s souls his own unless he first 
taint and corrupt them with sin; but human nature, though 
redeemed, is ever ready and prone to sin. S^tan-cannot do 
violence to the free will; but he can in such wise beset it 
round about with his numberless wiles that it must almost 
inevitably succumb. Satan is the great, the tireless temp¬ 
ter. He tempts Eve and he dares tempt even Christ him¬ 
self ; what wonder, then, if he tempts men, even the most 
holy ones ? Indeed, it is against the most holy ones that he 
exerts his fullest efforts; for those that are not holy become, 
with no great struggle, his followers and his servants. 

This matter of temptation was a manifold process; vari¬ 
able, irregular; it took shape from circumstances and con¬ 
ditions; it changed and adapted itself to persons, times, 
and places; it demanded keen understanding and, not sel¬ 
dom, great perseverance. Temptation was an art in which 
Satan displayed all his genius and all his skill. 

The occasions of tempting were innumerable. Saint Paul 
had said: “Give not place to the Devil”; 08 but the Devil 
knew how to make a place for himself. He had also said: 
“Resist the Devil, and he will flee from you”; 99 but very 
often he who resisted most strenuously was most persistently 
assailed. To withdraw one’s self entirely from Satan’s influ¬ 
ence was impossible; neither was it possible to avoid alto¬ 
gether his pernicious contact. The timid soul might imitate 
the tortoise and shrink wholly within its shell; but, do what 
it would, it always left some opening through which the 
demon could thrust his sharp and greedy talon. Whoever 
lived in the world and lived the life of the world, not only 
encountered Satan at every turn, but it might be said that 
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halivedinihe midst of Satan; for worldliness, the sum total 
of its„deceptive appearances, its allurements, its lusts, is 
nough t els e than Satan. To live in the world and not to 
sin, is like hoping to plunge into the sea and not wet one’s 
self. He who lived in the world, then, was exposed to con¬ 
tinuous temptation; but he who withdrew himself from 
the world did not cease to be tempted. The goo d Christians 
who, scandalized and nauseated by the corruption of the j 
cities and by all that was aptly called the Devil’s pomp and j 
sh ow, began as earl y-as-ihe time of Constantine, the Great 
to abaiidojrilie_cities,.ta flee from the society of their fellow- 
men, and to seek the deserts,—these found again in the soli¬ 
tudes of Egypt and of Asia that same Satan whom with 
such eagerness they had sought to escape. And no different 
was the case of those other fugitives from the world who, 
without abandoning the inhabited regions or the cities 
themselves, sought within the walls of the cloisters a safe 
refuge from their dreaded adversary. Both found them¬ 
selves again face to face with that same Satan, but a Satan 
much more crafty and unrelenting. His attacks did not 
cease, but their character was somewhat changed. In the 
world, temptation was continuous, minute; in a certain 
sense, diffused through those things that were a perpetual 
incentive to sin, and ordinarily, therefore, not violent. In 
solitude, it became acute, sudden, intermittent; it was of 
the nature of a paroxysm. In the world, temptation seemed 
to proceed from external things; in solitude, it found its 
source in the imperfectly subdued energies of the physical 
organism, in every movement of the mind that could in 
any way become an inception of sin. No occasion of temp¬ 
tation, however fleeting, however doubtful it might be, was 
ever overlooked by Satan. Just as it was thought that every 
soul had, during its earthly pilgrimage, an angelic com¬ 
panion who endeavored to guide it along the way of sal- 
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vation, so it was also thought that it had a diabolic 
companion who unceasingly strove to bring it to perdition. 
On the right hand, the guardian angel; on the left, the 
devil, the tempter. 

All men could be tempted; but the temptation varied, ac¬ 
cording to the sex, the age, the peculiar condition of each 
person; sometimes simple and but slightly disguised or 
wholly undisguised; sometimes subtle and fraudulent. Sure 
means for preserving one’s self from temptation there were 
none; for those very means that had the greatest reputation 
and that were most universally extolled, time and again 
proved ineffectual when brought to the test. The saints, as I 
have^said, were assailed and persecuted with tha greatest 
fury, because, it was thou ght, Satan was far m ore co n¬ 


c erned in triq ir 

other mpiL We, looking at the matter from a different point 
of view, may say that because of the very fact that their 
souls were continually and painfully obsessed by the 
thought of sin and disturbed by the senseless mortifications 
to which they subjected their bodies, thinking thus to purge 
them of every itch of carnal appetite, the saints exposed 
themselves more than did others to fierce battles with temp¬ 
tation. It is true, furthermore, that such battles were oft- 
times sought and demanded by them, as combats wherein 
their virtue shone with livelier brilliance and gained from 
victory new vigor. But be this as it may, Satan knew on 
most occasions how to adapt to the nature and condition of 
each individual the degree and the form of the temptation, 
and in so doing he showed himself to be no less able as a 
psychologist than as a logician. 

Ju&t.asmot all times, so not all places, were equally suit¬ 
able and propitious for the work of temptation., N ight-time 
w «^th§^ i nostJavorable..&eason, not only because with the 
increasing darkness the Devil’s power is likewise increased, 
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but also because in the darkness the phantoms evoked by 
Satan are not so easily seen to be illusions. And the Jiour 
most_ 4 impitious of all was..that.in which sleep begins to 
hiyiiold-onJJhaji’ieary members.; when the senses grow dull, 
but are not yet closed to impressions from the outer world; 
when, in the soul, the vigilance of will and judgment is 
relaxed. Therefore, it was not without good reason that 
Saint Pachomius 100 prayed God for sleeplessness that he 
might be better able to strive against the enemy. 

The methods and the forms of temptation were innumer¬ 
able; innumerable as the acts of the mind and the facts of 
life. There was no thought so insignificant, no event so 
trivial,-that-Satan could not draw from it a cause of temp¬ 
tation ;jmd_wlieii.the occasion was lacking, he himself would 
p rod nee a n occasion. Those strange documents of Chris¬ 
tian belief, the legends of the saints, overflow with accounts 
which prove this, and which not seldom furnish valuable 
evidence and data for the study of human nature. 

Sometimes, the temptation was quite simple, and pre¬ 
sented itself with little or no preparation, taking shape in 
a single instant. Saint Anthony, whose temptations have 
become famous and proverbial, once journeying through 
the desert found lying on the ground a disk of silver; it was 
a snare of the Devil who sought to reawaken in his heart 
a sinful longing for the riches he had left behind him. Saint 
Hilarion, 101 faint with fasting, on a sudden saw before him 
an abundance of the choicest viands. To Saint Pelagia, 102 
who had once been an actress at Antioch and had afterward 
retired to a life of contemplation in a cave on Mount Olivet, 
the Devil used to offer the objects of her former desires 
—rings, bracelets, necklaces, jewels of every sort. These 
deceptive images would vanish as suddenly as they had 
appeared. 

At other times the preparation and display were greater; 
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the alluring or terrifying phantoms were multiplied and 
varied; temptation was made theatrical. Saint Hilarion, 
while engaged in prayer, used to see racing before his vision 
packs of howling wolves and yelping foxes; he witnessed 
improvised combats of gladiators and saw the dying drag 
themselves to his feet and heard them beseech him for burial. 
One night, while keeping vigil as was his custom, he began 
to hear the crying of infants, the bleating of sheep, the bel¬ 
lowing of cattle, the roaring of lions, the wailing of women; 
a vast murmur, like that of a leaguered host. Recognizing 
the wiles of the Devil, he threw himself on his knees, made 
the sign of the cross on his forehead, and looked about him, 
awaiting some new portent. And lo, suddenly, by the light 
of the moon, he saw a chariot drawn by fiery steeds bearing 
down upon him. But when the saint invoked the divine 
name of Christ, straightway the earth opened and swal¬ 
lowed up the apparition. The whole was but the work of 
Satan who sought to draw away the good servant of God 
from meditation and prayer, and, peopling the solitude 
with terrors, to render it intolerable to him. The histories 
of the saints abound in similar examples. 

These temptations which Satan brought about with the 
aid of deceptive specters or, as sometimes happened, with 
that of real and corporeal objects were powerful enough, 
for they took possession of the senses, and, through the 
senses, of the soul,—so ready always to become the servant 
of the senses; but among all these, the most to be dreaded 
was that one which found its source in the stubborn in¬ 
stincts of generation and sexual passion. This was the temp¬ 
tation that brought Satan his greatest triumphs. 

passion. The act—varied and complex in its methods, but 
one in principle,—whereby all creatures reproduce their 
kind; the act to which the ancients had assigned one of 
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the greatest and surely the most glorious among the divini¬ 
ties of Olympus, is, in the eyes of the Christian, essentially 
wicked and impure; and its wickedness and impurity can, 
in Adam’s breed, scarcely be corrected by the sacrament 
of marriage. Celibacy is fo r the Chr istian, at least in theory, 
a state far nobler and worthier than marriage; and con¬ 
tinence.is counted among the greatest virtues. Lactantius 
affirms that virginity is, as it were, the peak of all the 
virtues; and Origen, surnamed “The Adamantine,” had 
not waited for this affirmation of Lactantius, to put him¬ 
self, with his own hands, beyond all risk of losing it . 103 

We nped.not.be amazed, then, if the ascetics often ex-j 
pended the best of their energies in a desperate struggle 
to quench .within themselves every spark of concupiscence, 
tonpid] every mutiny of the flesh, however trivial and in¬ 
voluntary ; but neither should we be amazed, if in such a j 
work of rebellion against nature, they more than once were 
overpowered and beaten. To flee the wiles of Venus, they 
b etook th emselves to the deserts, they immured themselves 
in cloisters;.and Venus was reborn within them,—from the 
exuberance of their humors , 104 as of old from the froth of 
the. sea,—and she made herself mistress of their imagina¬ 
tions. To withdraw themselves from the dreaded contagion, 
they refused after years and years of separation to see their 
mothers and their sisters; but woman none the less invaded 
their cells, an image at once desired and detested. At some 
chance hint, some fleeting thought, their virility—repressed 
but not subdued—would spring up with brutish violence, 
would gnaw and tear those bodies wasted with long mortifi¬ 
cations. Those were fearful battles which left the athlete of 
Christ exhausted, even if victorious. “Oh, how often,” wrote 
Saint Jerome to the virgin Eustochium , 105 “when I was in 
the desert, in that vast, sun-burned solitude that furnishes a 
fearsome dwelling-place to the hermits, did I imagine that 
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I was living amid the delights of Rome! I used to sit alone, 
my soul full of bitterness, clothed in foul sackcloth, my skin 
become like an Ethiopian’s. I passed not a day without 
tears, without groanings; and when, against my will, sleep 
overcame me, my couch was the bare ground. I say nothing 
of my food or my drink; for the hermits, even in sickness, 
drink nothing but water, and all cooked food they esteem 
a sinful luxury. And I, who through fear of hell had con¬ 
demned myself to live such a life, to have no other com¬ 
panionship than that of scorpions and wild beasts, ofttimes 
imagined myself in the midst of troops of dancing girls. 
My face was wan with fasting; but within my chill body 
my soul was burning with desires; and in a man already 
dead as to the flesh, were blazing the fires of lust. Then, 
bereft of all other succor, I would cast myself down at 
the feet of Jesus, I would bathe them with my tears, I 
would wipe them with my hair; and I would subjugate my 
rebellious flesh with a full week’s fasting. I do not blush 
to confess my misery; rather, I regret that I am no longer 
as I was. And I remember how oftentimes, crying aloud 
and praying, I saw day follow night, and how I ceased not 
to beat my breast until, at the voice of God, calm returned 
to me.” 100 

Cou ntless are the saints , to whom the Devil appeared in 
the form of a charming girl, or of a noble matron, richly 
arrayed; nor few were they who were unable to overcome 
so fearful a temptation. Usually, the counterfeit, diabolic 
woman pretended that she had lost her way, had been over¬ 
taken by storm or darkness, or even, like Boccaccio’s Ali- 
bech , 107 that she had abandoned home and household to 
devote herself to the service of God; and with modest coun¬ 
tenance, with great humility and fairness of speech, she 
would beg the holy man for shelter and protection. And if 
the holy man, moved by untimely pity or over-confident 
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of his own virtue, received the fair suppliant in his cell, 
—scarce large enough for two,—there was danger, great 
danger, that the affair would end badly. Rufinus of Aqui- 
leja 108 relates in this connection a tale worthy to be chosen 
among a hundred. 

There once lived, in a cave in the desert, a monk, a man 
of the greatest abstinence, adorned with all the virtues, 
and accustomed to spend his days and his nights in prayer. 
This monk, observing the progress that he was making 
in holiness, began to be puffed up and to attribute entirely 
to himself the merit which belonged to God alone. The 
demon, perceiving this, was not slow in preparing and 
laying his snares. And lo, one evening there appeared be¬ 
fore the cave of the holy man a very beautiful woman, who, 
entering within and feigning to be utterly wearied and 
spent, cast herself at his feet and besought him most ear¬ 
nestly to grant her shelter; night had overtaken her in the 
desert; let him, in charity, not leave her a prey to the wild 
beasts. He, moved to pity, receives her kindly, and begins 
to question her regarding the reason for her journey; she 
tells a story that she has ingeniously concocted and spices 
the tale with flatteries and blandishments; showing herself 
now worthy of commiseration, now deserving of protection; 
and with the elegance and charm of her discourse she be¬ 
guiles and vanquishes the soul of the good man. Little by 
little, the conversation waxes more intimate; with words 
are mingled laughter and jesting; until, grown bolder, she 
ventures to lay hold on his beard and gently to caress his 
neck and throat. And lo, already the soldier of Christ is 
conquered! Devoured by the flames of lust, oblivious of his 
past, heedless of the fruit of so many struggles steadfastly 
endured, become (says Rufinus) like a mere beast, already 
he is making ready for the lewd embrace. But at that very 
instant, the false apparition, uttering a fearful screech, 
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fled from his arms, leaving him in a most indecorous and 
ridiculous attitude (Rufinus gives fuller details). Then 
the demons, who had gathered in great numbers in the 
air as spectators of the foul deed, began to mock him, crying 
in a loud voice: “O thou that didst extol thyself even to 
heaven, how art thou now thrust down into hell! Know now 
that whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased.” 109 After 
this adventure, the ill-advised monk despairing of salvation 
returned to the world and, wholly abandoning himself to 
debauchery and wickedness, yielded himself irrevocably a 
prey to Satan. 

Rufinus bids us heed the fact that the monk could, with 
the tears of repentance, have purged himself of the sin he 
committed and, by fastings and prayers, have returned to 
his former state of grace. Indeed, Saint Victorinus , 110 bishop 
of Amiternum, fell into the same sin; but he was able by 
fearful penances to ransom himself from the hands of the 
victorious enemy. And so did many others. It is hardly 
necessary to say that when it was a case of tempting female 
saints rather than male ones, the Devil assumed the guise 
of a handsome youth, no less bold than tender.. In that very 
form he appeared to Saint Francesca Romana , 111 who was 
forced to endure much from his importunities. 

Not always would the Devil consent to play the part 
described in these tales, nor did he always deem it necessary 
to do so. He might sometimes content himself with awaken¬ 
ing certain desires; for these desires are sinful in them¬ 
selves, and his natural maliciousness could find peculiar 
satisfaction in arousing such desires and then granting 
them no means of gratification. Saint Gregory the Great 
tells how the Devil once kindled in the body of Saint Bene¬ 
dict 112 so furious and convulsive a flame of concupiscence 
that, in order to quell it, the poor saint found no other re¬ 
course than to strip himself naked and roll over and over 
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in a bramble-bush. When he could do nothing else, the 
Devil would provoke nocturnal pollutions, which, though 
involuntary, could be counted as sin if accompanied by 
lascivious images and pleasurable sensations, and which, 
in any case, sufficed to keep alive certain energies and to 
perturb the imagination. 

At his own pleasure, the Devil would assume this form 
or that, either to render his tempting more effective or to 
lead men into one particular sin rather than another. To 
holy men he would often make himself appear in the figure 
of an angel, clothed in light, 113 or of a saint, or of Christ 
himself, the marks of godhead on his brow; and this he did 
in order that they might become puffed up with pride, pro¬ 
voking within them an exaggerated idea of their own holi¬ 
ness, or in order to suggest to them false and wicked 
doctrines and baneful purposes. By means of this artifice 
he more than once urged on to suicide men of sinless life, 
who had hitherto triumphantly resisted his every attack. 
It is related of the monk Hero 114 that for fifty years he had 
led in the desert a life of such extreme austerity that even 
at Eastertide he would not relax the rigor of his abstinences. 
One day the Devil appears to him in the form of an angel 
and bids him cast himself headlong into a well; which he 
does, without a moment’s hesitation, firm in the belief that 
he will come forth unharmed and that this will be a great 
and irrefutable proof of his own sanctity and of divine 
grace. The other monks succeed, with great difficulty, in 
drawing him out of the well, and within three days he dies. 

Another example: Guibert of Nogent 115 (died in 1124) 
recounts the tale of a youth who had sinned with a woman 
and, repenting, had gone on a pilgrimage to Saint James 
of Galicia. One fine day the Devil appeared to him in the 
guise of that saint and imposed this penance upon him: he 
was first to cut off what the discreet reader will guess with- 
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out my mentioning it; next, to cut his throat. The heedless 
youth obeyed and would have gone straight to hell, had 
not the blessed Virgin revived him at the critical instant. 
He came back to life, but nevermore did he possess that 
which he had removed with his own hands. 

On the other hand there were certain saints whom the 
Devil, disguise himself as he would, never succeeded in de¬ 
ceiving. Saint Martin has already been mentioned by me. 
One day the Devil presented himself to him, robed in purple, 
a crown upon his head, and wearing gilded shoes, and said 
to him: “Dost thou not know me? I am Christ.” But the 
saint made answer: “Thou, Christ? Christ had neither 
purple robe nor crown, and I know him only naked, as he 
1 was uponthe cross. Thou art the Devil! ” Oh had the popes 
I but meditated on this answer! 

Rarer were the cases where the demon came to tempt in 
his own proper form; but even such cases did occur. Satan 
did not transform or disguise himself in order to tempt 
Christ. Saint Pachomius once saw a pack of devils drag¬ 
ging along a bundle of leaves and pretending that this 
was costing them great effort, for no other reason than 
to move the saint to laughter. Now laughter, if not itself 
a sin, could well become the seed of sin. The best monks 
never laughed; rather, they wept often, like that Saint 
Abraham of Syria 110 who passed not a single day without 
weeping. 

I have said nothing of the myriad light and petty temp¬ 
tations that were almost continually intruding themselves 
with no other end than to distract one from meditation and 
prayer or to cause the sufferer to lose his patience : such 
acts as, for instance, mimicking, echo-like, the words of 
the readers; causing the preacher to sneeze repeatedly in 
the midst of the finest passage in his sermon; making a 
persistent fly alight ten times in succession on the face 
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of one who is just yielding himself up to sleep; and so 
forth. But it must be kept in mind that there is no tempta¬ 
tion so small, so trivial, that it cannot become the beginning 
of an irreparable fall. Put a seed in the ground, and if the 
elements and the conditions necessary to vegetation do not 
fail, the seed becomes a plant. Tims the Devil, who fully 
understands such matters, succeeds, with a single tempta¬ 
tion and oftentimes a most trivial one, in placing in the 
mind the first germ of sin; and this germ, aided by him, 
straightway takes root, grows, becomes a plant, and in a 
short time bears its pernicious fruits. There was a hermit 
who lived a most austere life and had great reputation 
for holiness. One day the Devil appeared before him in 
the semblance of an honest wight and said to him: “You 
live such a lonely life; why don’t you get a cock to bear 
you company and to rouse you betimes in the morning?” 
The poor hermit at first refused, then hesitated, and finally 
followed this advice and procured the cock. What harm in 
that? A cock cannot possibly be the Devil. But the cock 
becomes weary of living by himself and grows thinner from 
day to day. Then the hermit, through a sentiment of char¬ 
ity, provides a hen for the cock. Oh that he had never done 
so! The sight of certain spectacles awakens within his 
mind old ardors which he thought forever quenched. lie be¬ 
comes enamored of the daughter of a neighboring nobleman, 
a young and very beautiful girl; he sins with her; then, to 
escape the vengeance of her parents, he kills the girl and 
conceals her body beneath his couch. But the crime is dis¬ 
covered and the criminal is sentenced to pay the supreme 
penalty. While mounting the scaffold, he exclaims: “Be¬ 
hold, to what an end a cock has brought me!” 

Temptations like these gave the Devil but little trouble, 
and they attained th eir end almost oL themselves ; but there 
were others for which the Devil made preparation long 
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beforehand and which he supervised with tireless diligence 
and-marvellous patience. A certain tale, which had very 
great vogue in the Middle Ages and which, along with 
others, was recorded by our Bernardo Giambullari, 117 re¬ 
lates how the Devil once assumed the shape of a small boy 
and, as such, succeeded in being admitted to a monastery 
that was in the highest odor of sanctity. The abbot, honest 
man, caused him to be taught, and seeing that the child 
learned everything with the utmost ease, he felt that the 
convent had made a great acquisition and he thanked God 
repeatedly for it. When the lad was grown and become of 
age, he donned the cowl, to the great joy of tl.e brethren; 
and the old abbot dying a few years later, the youth suc¬ 
ceeded to his office by their unanimous vote. But it was not 
long till the rule of the convent began to be relaxed and 
its customs to be corrupted. The new abbot greatly im¬ 
proved the daily fare, freely granted dispensations, and 
facilitated in every way the relations of his monks with 
the sisters of a neighboring nunnery. Great was the scan¬ 
dal and daily it grew greater. The Pope, informed of this, 
straightway sent two monks of holy life, in whom he had 
full confidence, to look into the matter and take necessary 
measures. They began their investigations, and when these 
had reached a certain stage, the Devil, realizing that lie 
was discovered, cast off the insignia of his usurped office 
and vanished into the depths of the earth. The erring monks 
did penance, and the old order was restored. A story widely 
known at one time in Denmark, Germany, and England 
is that of Friar Ruus, Rush, or Rausch, a devil who set 
himself up as a scullion in a convent, acted as intermediary 
between the abbot and the other monks, was after several 
years received into the order, and would have brought the 
whole convent to perdition had he not been discovered by 
a mere chance. 
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It is clear that the demon, old fox that he is, did not 
always take the most direct way to arrive at his goal, well 
knowing that the most direct way is not always the shortest 
or the safest. Instead, he not seldom chose a course that 
seemed as if it would lead him to a goal absolutely the oppo¬ 
site of that which he had set for himself, but a course that 
was the safer for him the less it was suspected by others. 
Thus, if he saw a man entirely given up to the practices of 
devotion, deaf to all flattery, inaccessible to error, he wasted 
no time in irritating him with temptations of a more or less 
worldly character; on the contrary, he exhorted him to 
perseverance, he urged him to intensify his self-mortifi¬ 
cations, to redouble his prayers, to exaggerate all the prac¬ 
tices of asceticism, and he even succeeded in inspiring 
within him a profound understanding of the Scriptures, as 
may be seen in the case of Saint Norbert, Bishop of Magde¬ 
burg. 118 Of Saint Simeon of Treves 119 we are told that the 
devils, wishing to force him to say mass, dragged him from 
his bed, led him before the altar and laid his priestly robes 
upon him. The not unnatural result of this was that the 
holy man, marveling at his own holiness, began to be puffed 
up with pride and to lose, through this one sin, the fruits 
of all his virtue. Thus, through desiring to be too holy, 
holy men sometimes came in the end to hell. 

In employing this kind of temptation, the Devil rarely 
availed himself of external means, which might make an 
impression on the senses; but he had recourse to that dan- j 
gerous faculty which he possesses of exciting men’s minds j 
and influencing them in various ways. Nor were these, as 
we might imagine, the only temptations that he could em¬ 
ploy by virtue of that faculty. Granted that the will suf¬ 
fers no violence from him, all the other powers of the 
human mind submit readily to his influence, and this influ¬ 
ence resolves itself into a work of continuous temptation. 
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Here, too, the Lives of the Saints abound in examples and 
proofs. Across the mirror of the soul he caused to pass those 
images that best suited him, and over her living substance 
he scattered with lavish hand the most varied ferments. He 
raised seductive specters, evoked pungent memories, quick¬ 
ened desires, stirred up doubts, fostered fears, ins pired 
deep and painful anxieties, encouraged that secret but com¬ 
plete perturbation of spirit wherein sin takes on shape and 
substance as does the cloud amid the gyrations of the whirl¬ 
wind. 

Thus the Devil was ever lurking about men’s souls to 
seduce them and snatch them; for this reason he is called 
t he hunter , the fisher, the ravisher, the robber, the mur¬ 
derer, of souls. Saint Jerome went so far as to call him a 
pirate; for this world is in truth like a stormy sea, pain¬ 
fully navigated by us, triumphantly skimmed by him. I 
say, by him; but I ought to say, by them; for all the devils 
made a business of temptation, and it was also a commonly 
accepted opinion that each vice had its own particular 
demons who taught and encouraged it. These received from 
their prince the necessary orders and suitable instructions; 
then, their tasks completed, they returned to give account 
of themselves, and those who had done themselves but little 
honor met with a harsh reception. Saint. Greg or y the Grea t 
tells of a diabolic assembly or council of this sort that was 
held in the temple of Apollo. In the Lives of the Saints and 
the Fathers there is found a curious tale which proves 
that the devils had hard work to satisfy their prince. The 
son of an idolatrous priest, entering the temple one day, 
sees Satan seated on his throne, surrounded by his soldiery 
and acting as inquisitor and judge. A demon appears and 
makes his reverence, and Satan asks him: “Where hast thou 
been, and what hast thou done?” The demon makes answer: 
“I have been in such and such a province, and I have stirred 
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up wars and great commotions and caused much blood¬ 
shed.” “And how much time,” asks Satan, “didst thou spend 
at this task?”“Thirty days.”“Didst thou require so many!” 
says Satan, and straightway orders him to be soundly 
flogged. Up comes another devil. “Whence comest thou? 
What hast thou done?” “I have been upon the sea; I have 
raised great tempests and sunk many ships; I have caused 
the deaths of multitudes of men.” “In how much time?” 
“In twenty days.” “Too many!” cries Satan, and immedi¬ 
ately orders him to be flogged. Then comes a third devil, 
and the interrogatory begins anew: “Thou, now! What 
hast thou done?” “I have been in such and such a city and, 
while a certain wedding-feast was in progress, I inflamed 
the passions of the guests, I stirred up quarrels and broils, 
I brought about many slayings, and I killed the bride¬ 
groom himself.” “In how many days?” “In ten.” “Fiddle¬ 
sticks!” quotli Satan, and he turned him over to the 
floggers. And lo, at last a fourth devil appears. “Whence 
comest thou? What hast thou done?” “I have been in the 
desert_wdierel have tempted a monk for the space of forty 
years, and only last night did I succeed in overcoming him 
ancl causing him to commit fornication.” On hearing this, 
Satan-arises from his seat and kisses the demon; then he lays 
his own crown on his head and makes him sit down beside 
him, saying: “.’Tis a great thing thou hast done, and thou 
hast acquitted thyself right valiantly 1” 

This tale teaches us, among other things, that tempta¬ 
tion could be at times a very difficult task; but how difficult 
was the resistance to the temptation, it does not say. The 
Doctors declare, it is true, that the temptation never ex¬ 
ceeds the forces of the tempted one, since this is demanded 
by God’s kindness and justice; but the countless tempted 
ones who fell might generally be of another opinion. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that resistance to tempta- 
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tion was, sometimes at least, not devoid of great danger. 
Caesarius relates the pitiful case of an honest man who 
refused to make love to a devil and whom the demon then 
seized by the hair, carried up into the air, and then dashed 
down to the earth in such wise that a year later the poor 
man died. 

All men, as we have seen, were exposed to temptation, 
and the temptation endured their whole life through. The 
saint, instead of being immune from it, experienced it in 
more violent and persistent form than did anyone else; 
nevertheless, he had a means of freeing himself which could 
not be employed by poor sinners. When he had subdued 
within himself all instincts and all energies; when, by dint 
of fastings, flagellations, vigils, and prayers, he had slain 
the flesh, deranged the memory, quenched the imagination, 
benumbed the intellect; when he had created within himself 
the silence and the immobility of death; then temptation 
ceased, as the flame ceases when it finds nothing left to 
kindle,, He who, like Saint Simeon Stylites, 120 has passed 
half a century on the top of a pillar, can laugh at all the 
tempter’s arts. The saint, turned to a stone, has attained 
perfection. 




CHAPTER V 


THE FRAUDS, TRICKS, AND CHICANERIES OF THE DEVIL; 

HIS VEXATIOUS, ABUSIVE, AND VIOLENT ACTS 

A new Moses.—Petty vexations of great saints.—Obsession; its degrees 
and forms.—Tribulations of Saint Romuald, Saint Giles, Saint Gertrude 
van der Oosten, Saint Francesca Romana, the blessed Christine von 
Stommeln, and other holy men and women of high repute.—The “Relief 
of Pisa.”—Fears and terrors of the dying.—The Ars Moriendi. —Posses¬ 
sion; how produced.—Four hundred thousand devils in a single body.— 
Symptoms, characteristics, and effects of possession. 

But Satan does not content himself merely with tempt¬ 
ing. To seduce, men, to drag them along a thousand paths 
to^imjmd^througli sin, to hell, to damnation without re- 
p rieve—tl ns^daes not satisfy his hatred, his envy*. In a 
thousand wavxm usl he also afflict and torment them and 
embitteL_.their lives with numberless annoyances; unless, 
for other purposes of his own, he sees fit to embellish their 
lives, cheering them with false gains and counterfeit joys. 

S. atan is, as we have seen, an untiring worker of mis¬ 
fortunes and calamities; wars, pestilences, famines, ruins 
of every sort, the countless ills, great and small, that mark 
eaclijnstant _o£ fleeting time, have oftenest in him, their 
causejind their inception. Nor yet do these things satisfy 
him. Night and day, without intermission, through his 
innumerable host of satellites he assails the righteous and 
the wicked, smiting some, rending and slaying others; and, 
as many as he can, he swindles and defrauds. Besides being 
a tempter, he is also a tormenter by profession; and this 
office of tormenter he exercises no less on earth than in hell. 
Whoever styled him enemy and adversary, murderer and 
robber, doubtless had in mind both these offices. 
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Satan was called the, first, liai*; not without reason, it 
seems. The examples of his falsehoods and of the woes 
which, thanks to these lies, he brings on those who believe 
him are not to be numbered. One chronicler of the Middle 
Ages tells how he once appeared in the form of Moses to 
many Jews who were dwelling in Crete and, giving them 
to understand that he would lead them into the Promised 
Land, caused them all to go on shipboard and shortly after 
sunk them in the depths of the sea. Woe to him who puts 
faith in his promises and his oracles or is not even more 
than circumspect in profiting by them! Both promises and 
oracles are wont to be couched in artful and ambiguous 
terms of a sort to rouse in the hearer an expectation ex¬ 
actly the opposite of the final outcome. 

The proverb says that the Devil’s meal all turns to 
bran. 121 Not always, but very often, the things that he pro¬ 
fesses to do to serve others, and the things that he causes 
to be done, turn out to be very different from what they 
seemed at first sight; money, of which he is wont to be a 
la vish donor, i s turned into withered leaves; jewels into 
dead coals; food into stones or ordure. Prudentius 122 knew 
whnt ha was spying when he called Satan a juggler. 

Satan delights in playing every kind of mischievous and 
humiliating trick on human beings. Numberless are the 
poultry-roosts plundered, the granaries emptied, the wine- 
cellars drained dry by him. He_usecl_to.snatch thacounter¬ 
pane from-the -monkJBaint .Morand’s 123 bed, quench Saint 
Gudula’s 324 lamp in the midst of her prayers, and overturn 
Saint Theodebert’s 120 candlestick. In the case of Saint 
Francesca Romana, he would fill her drinking water with 
flies; from others he would filch their tunics, he would hide 
their breviaries, or defile their pottage; in a trice, he would 
strip bare the table of Saint Dunstan’s 120 monks. The dis¬ 
ciples of Saint Benedict were building a convent; a large 
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stone had to be set in place, but, strive as they .would, not 
an.jjLLcli would it budge; the Devil had seated himself upon 
it, and the saint himself must needs come in person and 
drive him away. But the worst of his tricks, to my mind 
the most abominable, was this: to catch a man and a woman 
in flagrant carnal sin and join them in an indissoluble em¬ 
brace, more canino . 

The saints were, of all persons, the most grievously tor¬ 
mented, and it was but natural that this should be so. The 
Devil hates the saints, not only as being God’s servants, 
but also because their every act, their prayers, their fast¬ 
ings, their works of devotion, are to him an insult and a 
torment. Furthermore, certain types of human nature, in¬ 
clined to melancholy and wherein imagination predomi¬ 
nates, seem to attract the Devil and to afford him vast 
entertainment. Hamlet says that the Devil has great power 
over natures like his. 1 " 7 However, it is necessary in this con¬ 
nection to distinguish the methods he employs. The--Dcvil 
might.content himself with tormenting a man from without, 
multiplying injuries and annoyances; he might also tor¬ 
ment him from within, thrusting himself inside him, in¬ 
vading him. In the former case there existed “obsession” 
properly so called; in the second, “possession.” Now the 
saints were continually exposed to obsession, but against 
possession they were generally immune. 

Obsession, like temptation, with which it was very often 
united, had numberless forms and degrees; and in order 
to give a conception of it which may somewhat approximate 
to the true one, we are forced to have recourse to specific 
examples; fortunately, these too are numberless, and they 
permit us to keep pace with the formidable crescendo of 
this other chief diabolic activity. 

Th^ghtest.and the simplest form of obsession was that 
which the fiend exercised by merely being present. It was 
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not necessary that his presence should be perceived, or that 
he should make it felt in any way. The man who believed 
himself to be beset on every hand by a great horde of devils, 
whose ever watchful eyes were perpetually spying out oc¬ 
casions for tempting and for harming, must have experi¬ 
enced like emotions and tortures with one who finds himself 
alone in a robber-haunted wood or in the midst of a great 
host of might}', ruthless foes. 

But the devils could also suffer themselves to be seen, 
either under their natural aspects or under others both 
monstrous and terrible, and thus, through the eyes, benumb 
men’s souls with dread. They could likewise let themselves 
be heard; then followed vexations of another sort and an¬ 
guish unendurable. Countless saints, beginning with Saint 
Anthony, heard them roaring like lions, howling like wolves, 
screaming like eagles, hissing like snakes, and they saw 
them, in the shapes of these creatures, drawing near them, 
compassing them about, riotously, furiously. Saint Mar¬ 
garet of Cortona, 128 in her cell, used to hear them singing 
at the top of their lungs the most ribald ballads. On other 
occasions, they uttered mad revilings or horrible threats. 
Taking their flight, these devils, after having tortured 
eyes and ears, would afflict the nostrils also, leaving behind 
them an odor to which no earthly stench could be likened. 

But all this was as yet but nothing. The devils were not 
the kind of folk to loiter with idle hands and, sooner or 
later, they would set themselves to serious work. Sometimes 
they would lay hold on inanimate objects, spoiling, shat¬ 
tering, wasting whatever was within their reach; but this 
sort of damage they preferred to inflict on the irreligious 
rather than on the saints, who either possessed nothing or 
cared not a whit for the things they did possess. Neverthe¬ 
less, a fiend once attempted to demolish with an axe the 
cell of the holy hermit Abraham, afar in the desert, and 
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on another occasion he set fire to the straw mat whereon 
the holy man was sleeping. Where the saints were concerned, 
instead of molesting their belongings, it was their persons 
that the devils preferred to assail. 

Fo r five continuous years. Saint Romuald 129 was forced 
each-night to suffer a devil to come and sit on his legs and 
his feet * The Devil once leaped upon the shoulders of Saint 
Giles and held him so fast that for a season he could not 
get him off his back. By these two, the Devil caused himself 
to be lifted and carried; others, however, he himself lifted 
and carried, but, we believe, with little goodwill on their 
part. Time and again, he picked up and bore from place to 
place the Beguine, Gertrude van der Oosten. 130 Saint Fran¬ 
cesca Romana he repeatedly lifted by her hair, and once he 
held her suspended over a bed of glowing coals. Tlie devils \ 
called Dusii had a habit of snatching up living persons, 
carrying them away to places often very remote from their 
homevand-leaving in their stead images resembling them. 

Saint Francesca Romana, however, was forced to suffer 
persecutions of every nature. One da}', not kn o wi ng what 
else to do to her, the Devil bound her fast to a rotting 
corpse 131 and began to roll her along the ground like a 
fagot. But I do not know whether she had more reason to 
complain than had the blessed Christine von Stommeln, 182 
whom a filthy fiend used foully to smear with ordure. 

Innumerable are the saints who had to suffer even 
more serious acts of violence. Saint Simeon Stylites the 
Younger 133 once had a handful of hairs torn from his beard. 
Saint Everard 134 was buffeted night and day, without inter¬ 
mission, from Good Friday until Pentecost, or fifty-two 
days in succession. Saint Niccolo da Rupe 135 was rolled over 
and over in a bramble-bush. Sajnts.Homanus and Lupi- 
cinus. 1 ! 0 used to receive a hail of stones on their backs when- 1 
ever they knelt in prayer; Saint Dunstan, also, was sub- 
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jected to stonings. From stonings to beatings is but a step. 
One night Saint Anthony was assaulted by a mob of devils 
who left him half dead from the violence of their cudgeling. 
The same misfortune befell Saint llomuald one day when 
he had begun to sing the Psalms, and the blows were so 
severe that the marks of them remained as long as he lived. 
To Saint Colette the devils not only administered the most 
bar barous heatin gs of which any record has been made, but, 
not content with this, they used to bring into her cell the 
corpses of felons that had been hanged. At Tolentino there 
used to be kept, and perchance there is still preserved, the 
knotty stick with which the Devil had given more than one 
thrashing to that Saint Niccolo who is known as Niccolo 
da Tolentino. 187 The blessed John of God 138 suffered cudgel- 
ings, as late as the sixteenth century. 

But the matter does not end here. The devils used to 
threaten to cast Saint Francesca Rornana into a well and 
to slay her; they would leave Saint Moses the Ethiopian 130 
half dead from their beating; they tried to murder Saint 
Catharine of Sweden; 140 they sought to burn alive in his 
bed Saint William of Roeskilde; 141 they would hurl from 
a mountain-top Saint Alferius, 142 founder of the famous 
Abbey of Cava; they came within an ace of strangling Saint 
Anthony of Padua. 143 At Saint Dominic, 144 praying one day 
in church, the}^ hurled from above a stone of great size, and 
he barely missed being crushed beneath it. Not always did 
the poor persecuted ones, amid such miseries, lack succor 
from heaven; but this succor from heaven was apt to be 
like the proverbial “succor of Pisa.” 145 The Devil used to 
flog the blessed Gherardesca, cast her swooning upon the 
ground, try to drown her in the Arno; and after his arms 
had grown weary with such exercise, then the Virgin and 
the angels would come and drive the Devil away. Imagine 
how doleful must have been the case of poor Saint Christine 
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von Stommeln, tormented by two hundred thousand devils; 
and what a life must have been led by a certain priest of 
Cologne, of whom Caesarius tells us that the devils used 
to pursue and torment him even inside the latrine. 

One can number on the fingers of his hand those saints 
who, during the whole course of their lives, did not suffer 
from.tlie Devil some sort of insult or injury. One of these 
few was Saint Niccolo, patron of Trani: 146 he died from 
the severe floggings inflicted on him by a bishop. Sinners 
were but seldom tormented by the devils, just as they were 
seldom tempted; nay, they ofttimes received from them 
favors and flatteries; but they sometimes paid dearly, even 
in this world, for their apparent immunity. Many of them 
were, in the end, drawn and quartered alive by the devils; 
many were carried away bodily. 

The most fearful form of obsession was that to which 
the dying were subject, whether sinners or saints. The 
Devil would wait until a man was stretched upon a bed 
of pain, vanquished by sickness, tortured by the thought 
of death and of the judgment that awaited him; then would 
he make the final and most fearful assault. According to 
an ancient belief, Satan had been present on Calvary at 
the death of the Redeemer; some even said that, like a bird 
of prey, he boldly perched on one of the arms of the cross; 
should he not be present, then, at the last agony of those 
unhappy creatures for whose salvation the Redeemer had 
shed his blood? Not one, but many reasons induced him to 
do so; and the Bishops of Rheims and of Rouen were merely 
confirming a widespread opinion when, in a letter written 
in the year 85£ to Lewis the German, 147 they declared that 
the fiends were always present at men’s deathbeds, both 
those of the righteous and those of the wicked. In fact, in 
that last hour of life, the devils could make trial of one 
final and decisive temptation; they could prevent repen- 
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tance or render it vain; they could catch in its flight, with¬ 
out a moment’s delay, the sinful soul, now doomed through 
all eternity to be their companion; they could, when nought 
else was permitted them, make the last agony more excru¬ 
ciating, more fearful. Surely, to die in a room filled with 
devils, fierce and horrible, on a bed shaken by impatient, 
clawing hands, this must have been a torture unspeakable, 
unknown to men of old. Lewis the Pious 148 kept driving off 
his assailants, gasping with his last breath, “Away! Away!” 
Saint Catharine of Siena, 149 in the very article of death, was 
still resisting them and holding them at bay. The crudest 
struggle must have occurred at that very instant when the 
last forces were ebbing. To die under such circumstances 
was indeed a hard and fearful thing; no wonder, then, that 
in 1542 Domenico Caparnica, Bishop of Fermo, collecting 
the teachings of his many predecessors, wrote a book, which 
enjoj^ed great popularity and passed through many edi¬ 
tions, entitled Ars Moriendi> or “The Art of Dying.” 

That temptation might take place when a man was al¬ 
ready insensible, and at a season when it would seem that 
he should have any other desire save that of sinning, will ap¬ 
pear strange to many: yet such was the case. It is related 
of a poor youth of Loreto, that, having always led a most 
blameless life, he at last became enamored of a certain 
woman and had sinful commerce with her. Falling ill with¬ 
out warning, and his end being at hand, in a contrite spirit 
he regrets his error and makes a most devout confession, 
so that those present are fully assured of his salvation. But 
at the last moment, when he was about to expire, lo, the 
Devil appeared to him in the guise of the woman that he 
loved, and asked him, in a voice broken with sobs: “Wilt 
thou forsake me, then, my love?” At that sight and at those 
words, the poor fellow, forgetting himself and seized with 
a last spasm of affection, rallies what little breath is left 
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and murmurs: “Never will I forsake thee, my beloved!” 
Immediately he dies, and the Devil carries off his soul to 
hell for all eternity. In other cases, the Devil would employ 
a different method: he would remind the dying man of all 
the sins that he had ever committed, exaggerating their im- • 
portance, and even imputing to him many imaginary ones, ■ 
and assuring him that he was already damned beyond re¬ 
mission.; and all this, to cause him to die without hope and 
to be damned indeed. He would also strive to make him be¬ 
lieve that there was no time left for repentance or that 
repentance was useless. 

The Devil often ended the lives of those he fully knew to 
be his own. The Venerable Bede 150 and the good Passavanti 
tell the story of a wicked knight in England who, refusing 
to make confession when he had already fallen ill, died at 
the hands of two devils who proceeded to cut him up with 
two huge knives, one beginning at his head, the other at 
his feet. Caesarius makes mention of diabolic ravens, which, 
with their beaks, used to tear the souls of sinners from their j 
breasts. 

I have already said that, when they could not do other 
harm, the devils sought to render the last agony more ex¬ 
cruciating and more fearful. The dying beheld them about 
their beds in the guise of huge, swarthy men, sooty and 
grim, who fastened on their faces their glowing, burning 
eyes; they beheld them in the form of ravens and vultures 
flying through the room, in the shape of snakes hanging 
from the ceiling, of toads hopping on the floor. Saint 
Gregory the Great records the case of a youth who, in his 
death agony, thought that he was being devoured by a hor¬ 
rible dragon. Ofttimes, too, the dying heard the dread bray¬ 
ing af_the infernal trumpets, the clashing and clanging 
of gigantic caldrons, of enormous gridirons, of huge 
hammers, tongs, chains, and other instruments of torture, 
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incessantly manipulated in discordant turmoil by the 
devils.; and, with these, the never-ceasing, fearful, hopeless 
howling of the damned. 

But far more profitable to the devils than the practice 
of obsession, which I have defined and described, was that 
of possession. Obsession furnished an outlet for their malice 
and spite, but it was possession that made them the true 
and absolute masters of men. As long as they had to content 
themselves with tempting and tormenting, the devils were 
like soldiers besieging a fortress which they will or will not 
enter, according to circumstances; but when from tempta¬ 
tion and obsession they proceeded to possession, they were 
like victorious soldiers who have entered the fortress and 
made themselves masters of everything therein. 

He who is tempted and tormented by the Devil, though 
lie retain nothing else of his own, still retains his will; but 
he who is possessed by him, who is become a demoniac, be¬ 
longs to him utterly and completely, body and soul; and 
after having lived for a season the most miserable life that 
can be imagined, he inevitably ends his career in hell. The 
soul of a possessed person is a soul invaded by Satan, a soul 
robbed of its own life, and one wliich neither moves nor acts 
save as Satan spurs it on, drives it, forces it, and overturns 
it at his pleasure. 

But how could the Devil thus obtrude himself within the 
soul of another? Saint IlildegarcL m de clares that the fiend 
does not penetrate the soul with his own substance, but only 
enwraps it with his own shadow and blackness. The soul 
would plunge itself into this diabolic darkness, as one heav¬ 
enly body in a state of eclipse plunges itself into the cone 
of shadow projected by another. But this opinion is a diffi¬ 
cult one to maintain; and it is better to believe in a true and 
genuine penetration and commixture, which took place at 
times with lightning-like rapidity. Any pretext was suffi- 
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cient for the devils to invade one who was not ever on his 
guard and ever defending himself. If the soul were not per¬ 
fectly sound and whole, it ran a great and perpetual risk, 
since a mere crack would permit Satan to penetrate it. 
Every sin committed, even the slightest, was like a gate 
thrown open to the enemy; and not only every sin, but every 
lightest form of carelessness, every trifling act of heedless¬ 
ness. A child becomes thirsty, and asks for a drink. 
Straightway appears a devil and offers him a cup of water; 
the poor lad drinks it without remembering to make the 
sign of t he cros s over it, and the devil enters his body. This 
tale may be read in the history of the discoveries of Saint 
Celsus. 152 In the same manner, a,nun narrowly escaped tak¬ 
ing the Devil into her body by eating a leaf of lettuce; this 
is attested by Gregory the Great. Of a woman in child¬ 
birth who swallowed the demon Fumaroth, by drinking a 
cup of water over which she had neglected to make the sign 
of the cross, we read in the Life of Saint Bononio, 153 abbot 
of Lucedio. However, one who was in a state of sin could 
not regard himself as safe in any place, and there was noth¬ 
ing wherewith he could shield himself. In the legend of 
Saint Constantius, 151 archbishop of Conturbia, is related the 
case of a certain young monk who was invaded by the 
Devil while he was chanting the gospel during mass. Then, 
too, there were some who were born possessed; and such 
were all those who, coming into the world with the taint 
of original sin, had not been washed in the waters of bap¬ 
tism : in sooth, the fiends-were oftentimes seen to issue from 
the mouths of such persons at the very instant they were 
being baptized. The Massalanians, 155 heretics of the fourth 
century, used to expectorate continually, in order to expel 
the demon that they thought they had within them. 

Not always, however, was the invasion sudden and unex¬ 
pected. In a history of the death and miracles of Leo IX, 156 
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the Devil is so kind as to tell us that ofttimes, before invad¬ 
ing the soul, he clogs the body; keeping himself hidden, but 
begetting drowsiness, indolence, and hunger. This, we see, 
was possession’s period of incubation. Nay, the body might 
be regarded as a common lodging for the demons. Saint 
Brigitta says, in her Revelations , that the Devil dwells in 
the heart of man, like the worm in the apple; in the genitals, 
like the helmsman in the ship; between the lips, like an 
archer with drawn bow. 

The invasion might be made by a single devil or by many; 
and the many might invade, not all at the same time, but 
on separate occasions, in different detachments, as need 
demanded. Of one demoniac into whom six thousand, six 
hundred and sixty-six devils had entered, we read in the 
Gospel of Luke. 157 Gregory the Great tells as follows: a 
young bride, in Tuscany, was about to attend the cere¬ 
monies connected with the solemn dedication of a church to 
Saint Sebastian. The night before, she unwisely sought 
and received the caresses of her husband. Entering the 
sanctuary on the following morning, she was suddenly in¬ 
vaded by a devil who, being exorcised, leaped on the back 
of a priest. The bystanders took the woman, not fully cured, 
it seems, to certain enchanters who, with all their art, suc¬ 
ceeded only in causing her to be invaded by six thousand, 
six hundred and sixty-six new devils. These finally yielded 
to the prayers of a holy man named Fortunatus. A certain 
demoniac woman, whom Saint Ubald 158 liberated with a 
great deal of difficulty, had within her four hundred thou¬ 
sand devils; in other cases, a single devil was known to have 
possessed several persons. When questioned, the devil usu¬ 
ally told his name and revealed the cause and manner of 
the invasion. 

Po ssession was clearly indicated by a great number of 
phenomena; either merely strange, or supernatural; some 
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physical, some psychical. In possessed persons, all the con¬ 
ditions and functions of life were more or less altered and 
disturbed. The historian Theodoretus, in the fifth century, 
records the case of a certain woman who used to devour 
daily no fewer than thirty chickens. Oftentimes, such vo¬ 
racity was accompanied by profound perversion of the 
appetite and of the sense of taste; and then the possessed 
were seen to swallow the filthiest and most loathsome ob¬ 
jects; a thing which seemed, indeed, to be entirely con¬ 
sistent with the foul nature of the devils themselves. Other 
demoniacs, on the contrary, used to exhibit great repug¬ 
nance for any sort of food, and would go through long 
periods of fasting without suffering any harm whatsoever. 
Moreover, the devils would do with those possessed by them 
whatever best suited their fancy. Theyjwould increase their 
bodily strength a hundred-fold or they would cause their 
victims to fall into swoons and cataleptic fits; they would 
lift them from the earth, holding them suspended in mid¬ 
air, or dashing them again to the ground; they would bend 
them double, turn them upside down, twist them out of 
shape, cause them to spin like tops, roll like hoops, turn 
som ersa ult& % .iudulgein a thousand gesticulations and con¬ 
tortions, strange, laughable, and horrible. Again, they 
would make them bark like dogs, low like cattle, croak like 
rayens, hiss like snakes, and howl like the spirits of the 
damned; and often, through their mouths, they would belch 
forth flames and smoke of foulest stench. Dominated in this 
wise by the devils, many demoniacs exhibited haggard.fea- 
tures, glassy eyes, an earthy complexion, wasted bodies; 
but others appeared hale, plump, and ruddy, and thus gave 
a new proof of the versatility of diabolic craft. 

All these were marvels and prodigies of a physical na¬ 
ture; but there also existed, far more worthy of notice, 
.marvels \ and.prodigies. 
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The moral personality of the demoniac was a person¬ 
ality refashioned, or changed in various ways; and not sel¬ 
dom entirely suppressed or, at least, lowered and weakened. 
In fact, there was in him no longer a single soul, but there 
existed at least two souls; and there might be eyea hundreds 
or thousands of them, if there were hundreds or thousands 
of invading demons; and his psychic life, as long as the pos¬ 
session lasted, was the result and product of the superposi¬ 
tion, the mixture, the fusion, of these two, or these hundred, 
or these thousand souls. The demoniac, according as the 
diabolic influx varied, as its accesses multiplied or dimin¬ 
ished, lost or regained consciousness of himself, 'remem¬ 
bered or failed to remember his past, was himself or was 
not himself, or was merely a part and a fragment of him¬ 
self. 

Demoniacs commonly gave evidence of deep moral per- 
versian.To blaspheme God, the Virgin, the saints; to ridi- 
| cule the verities of faith and the rites of worship; to show 
extreme dislike or even actual terror of the sacraments 
and all things pertaining to religion and its ministers; 
these were acts or attitudes which very often, if not always, 
caused them to be recognized at first sight. Since jthe De vil 
himself is the Father of Lies , 15 . 9 it was natural that demoni¬ 
acs, as a rule, should be liars; but it must also. be.no.tedihat 
they did not always lie, and that they sometimes told the 
truth willingly and without compulsion. Furthermore—a 
fact still more worthy of notice—the truths uttered by 
them ofttimes brought damage to themselves (that is, to 
the demons that they had within their bodies) and honor 
to the Church and to religion. Thus we have records of 
demoniacs who argued most forcibly against idolatry and 
heresy; of demoniacs who discovered unknown tombs of 
holy men; of demoniacs who revealed the secret vices of 
some and the unsuspected virtues of others; of demoniacs 
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who actually pointed out the person who could successfully 
exorcise them. Nor must it be forgotten that possession 
could, in certain cases, be accompanied by the deepest pietjr 
and by all the practices of devotion. 

The menta l faculties of the d em oniac appeared, some¬ 
times, to be depressed and dulled ; at other times (and this 
was more frequenc y the case), exalted and quickene d; there 
existed the dumb demoniac and the garrulous demoniac. 
Countless ones spoke in tongues that they had never 
learned; revealed the most deeply hidden secrets; pointed 
out the places where lost or stolen objects would be found; 
gave account, as if they themselves had been present, of 
things that were happening in distant lands; sometimes, 
even, they foretold future events. Of ten, dem oniacs ]iqxl a j 
mania for making public the u nronlVssed sins of persons ■ 
wlia Jiappen cd to be in their presence; more than one ex¬ 
orcist, in the midst of the performance of his difficult task, 
suffered the unpleasant surprise of hearing recited in pub¬ 
lic the long and far from edifying litany of the sins he 
himself had committed. 

Poss es sion, which took place more frequently among 
women than among men, sometimes assumed a contagious 
c haract er. The first demoniac would stir up a second, a 
third; he might even stir up a hundred others. Thus it is 
that, more than once, the entire population of a village, or 
all the brothers (and oftener all the sisters) of a convent, 
were invaded in a very brief space of time by the devils. 
It will suffice to recall, in this connection, the famous ex¬ 
ample of the Ursulines of Loudun, one of the least ancient 
and best known cases. Beginning with the abbess, Sister 
Joanna of the Angels, the seventeen sisters of the cloister 
were all invaded by the Devil; and the revelations which 
they made to the exorcists and to the magistrates cost the 
life of poor Urbain Grandier , 100 who had been their con- 
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fessor and who was burned as a sorcerer. The example of 
the nuns of Loudun may be said to be a comparatively re¬ 
cent one, since it happened in the seventeenth century; but 
there is no lack of far more ancient examples. In the year 
1490, the sisters of the nunnery of Quercy, in Belgium, were 
invaded by devils; and they remained demoniacs for four 
years. In 1124, the devils invaded the brethren of the 
monastery of Premontre, founded by Saint Norbert. Epi¬ 
demic dances, which, at several different times and in vari¬ 
ous regions of Europe, appeared in the course of the 
Middle Ages, were also manifestations of a general and 
contagious possession. 161 

The dem oniac cauld^n ot set h im/ gelf free by his own- ef¬ 
forts ;Jt-was necessary..that others should help him. The 
operation of freeing another person from the demon was 
called exorcism, and the Church provided for an exercise 
of this nature by establishing the order of exorcists. 162 We 
shall see later on what arguments were employed against 
the fiend in the practice of exorcism; but I wish to say here 
that this practice was not without great difficulties, nor, at 
times, without great danger. Often, the Devil, issuing from 
the body of the demoniac, would enter that of the exorcist. 

Possession might be acute, having a fixed course, or jt 
might be chronic; the blessed Eustochia of Padua 163 was 
possessed throughout her entire lifetime. 

The Devil always used to come forth with great reluc¬ 
tance and with as much delay as possibles and. when he 
finally was constrained to withdraw, he did his best to 
inflict some injury and inspire terror as he fled. Oftentimes, 
he would give utterance to fearful yells, and, emerging, 
carry away with him the door, or a portion of the ceiling, 
or the mantel over the hearth; or, leaving the man swoon¬ 
ing on the ground, he would thrust himself into the body 
of an ox, a sheep, or some other animal. 164 And sometimes 
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he would come forth in the shape of a bat, an adder, a toad, 
a black bird; or as thick, nauseating smoke. Many de¬ 
moniacs were instantly cured after having vomited up 
their dinner or after a violent fit of colic or a copious evacu-i 
ation of theJhowels. 

Nowadays, demoniacs are no longer healed by exorcists, 
but by physicians; and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Jesuit Giovanni Perrone, 165 in his Praeleciiones The- 
ologicae , has enumerated with great care the signs by means 
of which possession can most surely be distinguished from 
certain other diseases having several characteristics in 
common with it. In regard to this matter, the wicked Char¬ 
cot 160 knows what no theologian has ever known. 




CHAPTER VI 


DIABOLIC INFESTATION 

The priest Pannychius.—The most grievous life and the holy teachings of 
the abbot Ricalmus.—A shower of devils.—Nature possessed with devils. 
—The devils in the convent.—The devils in church .—Ubique daemon .— 
The Lake of Norcia. 

We have seen what was the power of Satan and how he 
tempted and tormented men; but we are still far from hav¬ 
ing a just conception of the part that he played in this un¬ 
happy world, of the place that he held in the life of the 
human race, of the infinite activities that he discovered, 
and of the infinite vexations that he caused. 

jjxj-who did not have the Devil within himself had him 
round_aboutliimself r always wakeful, always ready to seiz e 
every-apportunity of troubling and harming*. Each sim¬ 
plest act of life might furnish the Devil with a pretext for 
doing evil. Greg ory of Tours 167 relates the story of th e 
priest Pannychius, who, seated with some friends at the 
table, in the act of raising the cup to his lips became aware 
of a fly t hat was importunately buzzing about him, evi- 
dently-intent on polluting his wine. Versed as he was in 
such matters, Pannychius perceived that this was not a 
fly but a devil, and with the sign of the cross he put an end 
to the prank. In fact, the wine was miraculously spilled, on 
the ground, and the good priest did not drink for the nonce. 

Imagine what a life must have been theirs who—not 
occasionally, but always; by night as well as by day; sleep¬ 
ing as well as waking—found themselves exposed to these 
snares, these tricks, these injuries. The most peresecuted 
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of all the persecuted was, perhaps, a certain C arthusian . 
Rigalm aa.b^ame».ahhDt. of Schonthal in Wurttemberg, I 
know not precisely at what period. This worthy man com¬ 
posed:—or caused to be composed—in Latin, a “Book con¬ 
cern ingTlie Deceits, the Tricks, and the Affronts, that the 
Devils pr actice on Men!i^.wluch is certainly one of the 
most curious documents relating to the beliefs of the Middlc 
Ages that have come down to us. He describes the affronts 
practiced against himself and against others. The devils, 
without a particle of respect for his character or his years, 
used to call him a “dirty, hairless rat”; afflicted him with 
bloating of the stomach and with diarrhoea, with nausea 
and with giddiness; so benumbed his hands that he could no 
longer make the sign of the cross; caused him to fall asleep 
in the choir and then snored so as to make the other monks 
think that it was he who was snoring. They would speak 
with his voice, make him cough, force him to expectorate, 
hide themselves in his bed and stop his nostrils and mouth 
so that he could not breathe, compel him to urinate, or bite 
him like fleas; and if, endeavoring to fight off drowsiness, 
he exposed his hands to the cold air, they would draw them 
back under the coverlet and warm them again. Sometimes, 
at table, they would take away his appetite; and then he 
would seek to aid himself with a grain of salt, which pos¬ 
sesses great virtue against demons. All these things and 
many more, Ricalmus relates to one of his disciples. The 
rustling which his garments seem to make, when he moves 
about, is the chattering of demons. All the noises that pro¬ 
ceed from the human body, all those that issue from inani¬ 
mate things, are simply the work of evil spirits—except the 
sound of bells, which is the work of good spirits. Hoarse¬ 
ness, toothache, partial loss of the voice, errors committed 
in reading, the whims and impulses of the sick, gloomy 
thoughts, the thousand petty accidents of the life of the 
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body and the life of the soul, are due to diabolic powers. 
On a certain occasion, the friar who is listening to him 
twists a wisp of straw between his fingers; this, too, is a 
wile of the Devil. All the good that we speak comes from 
the angels; all the evil that we speak comes from the devils; 
“so,” confesses the poor Ricalmus, “I no longer know 
what I say to myself.” He had at least this advantage, that 
he heard and understood all the conversations that took 
place among the devils themselves, and so was informed 
of all their plots and all their undertakings. This fact 
greatly grieved the devils; but the fault was their own; for, 
instead of speaking in a tongue unknown to Ricalmus, they 
persisted in speaking Latin and endeavored to speak it 
correctly. To defend himself against the continual assaults 
of the infernal rabble, Ricalmus would cross himself from 
morn till eve, on his face and on his breast, and with the 
thumb of his right hand in the palm of his left; and he 
advised making the sign of the cross over the whole body, 
wherever it could possibly be reached with the hands. He 
confessed, however, that because of the great importunity 
of the devils, the sign of the cross became at times ineffec¬ 
tive; like a weapon of which, in too dense a throng of 
enemies, it is impossible to make any adequate use. This 
explains how the guardian angel also, though he never 
deserts a man but busies himself with all his powers in the 
man’s defense, may at times render but little aid. The devils, 
says Ricalmus, are in the air, like motes in a sunbeam; yea, 
the air itself is a mere jelly of demons, wherein a man is 
immersed and submerged. One might also say that the 
devils enwrap a man, as the shell enwraps the tortoise; or 
that they lie on his surface like a layer of ashes. A certain 
friar, while still a novice, beheld one evening after com¬ 
pline, a great rain of devils pouring down from the sky, 
and the flood rushing impetuously and gurgling through 
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the whole courtyard; and the shower continued until he had 
recited, four times from beginning to end, the psalm Beati 
quorum . 108 It is evident that the whole truth of the matter 
was not grasped by those cabalists who said that every man 
had a thousand devils on his right hand and ten thousand 
onJiis.left; every man had them, forsooth, before him, be- 
hhidJnm,.anjcLaver liim; and that the air was impregnated 
with them is also proved by the testimony of the anchorite 
Guthlac, who saw them spurting into his cell through the 
cracks of the door. 

According to certain Gnostics, nature is the work of the 
accursed angels, and matter is evil, the antithesis of God. 
The Albigenses 169 professed the same doctrine. While not 
arriving at so categoric an affirmation as this, the orthodox 
belief of the Middle Ages closely approached it, inasmuch 
as it was inclined to consider all nature as contaminated, 
as fallen into Satan’s power after the sin of our first par¬ 
ents. Nature is possessed of devils; the spirit of Satan per¬ 
vades and subjugates it. The monk, dwelling immured 
within his convent, contemplates nature with a vague sense 
of terror, and beholds in it the beleaguering camp of his 
innumerable foes. T he deep an d gloomy forests, the frown¬ 
ing mountain crests, an immense crag overhanging the 
precipice, a valley, dim and dread, a motionless lake in 
the midst of a desert plain, a torrent that leaps foaming 
forth from amid shattered boulders—these are, for him, 
but the settings of a scene, behind which is lurking a mighty 
and dangerous ambuscade, and whence at any moment may 
spring forth and penetrate the inmost sanctuary of his 
being, the infuriate power of eviL If what we call the senti¬ 
ment of nature seems in the Middle Ages to have become 
well-nigh extinguished, there is little cause for wonder. 
S atan is in the sto rm -clouds m a rching through the air, in 
the mist that stretches over land and sea, in the rain that 
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fills the streams to overflowing, in the hail that destroys the 
harvests, in the maelstrom that engulfs the ship; Satan 
is bellowing in the wind, blazing in the flame, spreading 
with the spreading shadows; howling in the wolf, croaking 
in the raven, hissing in the serpent; he hides himself in the 
fruit, in the flower, in the grain of sand; he is in every 
place, in the very soul of things. 

But though his jurisdiction extended throughout all 
nature; though he could set up his throne and wield his 
power in any part of the earth; yet there were certain 
places wherein he and his people dwelt more willingly than 
elsewhere and which seemed to be in a more particular 
way occupied and dominated by the demons. Such were, 
in general, a ll solit ary places: c ertain forest s, certain 
mountain-tops, certain islands, lakes, and rivers; deserted 
cities, dismantled castles, crumbling churches. Saint Pere- 
grinus the Confessor, 170 finding himself one day in a dark¬ 
some forest, suddenly hears a frightful uproar and sees 
himself ringed about by a countless multitude of fiends, 
all crying at the top of their lungs: “Why hast thou come 
hither? This wood is ours, and it serves as our training- 
ground in wickedness.” Gervaise of Tilbury, 171 writing 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century*, tells us that 
in Catalonia there is a very wild and rugged mountain on 
whose crest is found a lake, black and bottomless; and 
there rises, invisible to the common run of mortals, a palace 
inhabited by demons. Saint Philip of Argira 172 drove the 
Devil away from Mount Etna. Saint Cuthbert 173 rid the 
island of Fame of the demons that occupied it; and in 
the stories of the foundings of many convents one reads how 
it was necessary to wrest the ground from these fiendish 
foes, who yielded it only after a long and stubborn struggle. 
In the history of the miracles of Saint William of Orange, 174 
there is mentioned a river of which the devils had made 
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themselves proprietors. Huon of Auvergne 175 found in the 
East, during his long and wearisome pilgrimage, an entire 
city peopled with devils. Saint Sulpicius, 176 when still a 
mere lad, going to say his prayers in a ruined church, was 
villainously assaulted by two black devils who had taken 
up their abode there. 

If there were places preferred by the wicked spirits and 
more willingly occupied by them, there were, on the other 
hand, nojdaces: wherein t hey could not penetrate and devote 
the mselves the yc to their accustomed occupations. High, 
mass ive walls: doors iron-bound and fitted with ponderous 
bolts—these didnot keep them from breaking into cloisters; 
and even churches, duly consecrated and wherein mass was 
regularly said, were not safe from their invasions. The 
cloister and the church were like two fortresses, remaining 
in the possession of their lawful masters in the midst of a 
country already overrun and conquered by the enemy. 

The monasteries, reputed strongholds of salvation, were 
held in a perpetual state of siege; and strive as the}' might 
to keep effectual watch, it was not always possible for their 
occupants to prevent the entrance of so fleet and so subtle 
adversaries. Wherever there were monks or nuns, there was 
al ways to be found a turbulent swarm of devils of every 
sort. Saint Macarius of Alexandria, who lived in the fourth 
century, once saw in his own city a throng of little devils, 
like black children, busily running about among the monks 
and tempting them in various ways. Some were stroking 
the eyelids of God’s servants to make them fall asleep; 
others were thrusting their fingers into their mouths to 
make them yawn. Peter the Venerable describes the tribu¬ 
lations of every kind that were inflicted by the devils on the 
holy inmates of the Abbey of Cluny. Caesarius tells of an 
Abbot Hermann, who beheld the devils leaping out of the 
walls, rambling through the convent, mingling with the 
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monks; running in the guise of tiny dwarfs back and forth 
in the choir, spurting sparks as they ran; or, in turn, ex¬ 
hibiting huge bodies, with faces glowing like red-hot iron. 
Terrified by such visions, he besought God that he might 
be freed from them, and his prayer was answered; but the 
chief of those devils made one final appearance to him in 
the shape of an eye, open and luminous, large as one’s fist, 
full of life and malevolence. Like the eye of God, the Devil’s 
eye was everywhere, saw everything. They were not wrong, 
then, those ancient monks who, to protect their cloisters 
and themselves, appointed against the enemy nightly 
guards and sentinels: the apostle himself had given them 
the injunction, “Watch!” 177 

In the sculptures and paintings that adorn the churches 
of the Middle Ages, the devils are portrayed, times without 
number, in all fashions, under all aspects; but, in addition 
to their carved and painted forms, they used to let them¬ 
selves be seen there alive and liale, as gay and impudent 
as if they were in their own abodes. How many a monk, 
kneeling to pray in the choir, beheld the devils frolicking 
in front of the altar, running this way and that, playing 
hide-and-seek among the benches, rolling along the floor, 
dangling from the capitals, blowing out the tapers, over¬ 
turning the lamps, placing filth in the censers, turning 
the missals upside down; without an atom of reverence or 
respect! How many a time did the accursed spirits divert 
the attention of the worshipers or demoralize the sacred 
service; introducing into the holy songs ridiculous dis¬ 
cords; distorting and confusing in innocent mouths the 
words of the psalms; cutting short, in the midst of the most 
beautiful melody, the breath of the organ; while the demon 
Tutivillo, especially detailed for that purpose, went about 
gathering from the brethren’s lips every blunder made in 
reading, every error in pronunciation, and making of them 
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a bundle to be brought out and opened at the appointed 
time, at the hour of Judgment, in the presence of their 
dumfounded souls! The maiden in whose breast began to 
glow the first flame of love; the wife whose every thought 
had not been given to her husband; the nun whose dreams 
were troubled by visions terrible yet seductive—these would 
kneel, trembling, in the confessional, while close at hand, be¬ 
hind the sombre pillar, squats the fiend, suggester of sinful 
reticences and of even more sinful lies. Perchance—who 
knows?—yonder monk, silent and stern, motionless in his 
robes, his face hidden in the shadow of his cowl; that monk, 
from whose lips should come the holy words of exhortation 
and of pardon, may be himself a demon in disguise. Such 
cases were known and were recalled with a shudder. 

Gregory of Tours, whom we have already quoted, tells 
how Eparchius, bishop of the Auvergnats in the time of 
King Childebert, 178 on a certain night found his church 
filled with devils, and their chief, in the form of a foul 
harlot, sitting on the bishop’s throne. Caesarius relates, 
in terms expressing his righteous indignation and disgust, 
the tale of a horde of devils who entered a certain church 
in the guise of a filthy, grunting herd of swine. Very many 
demoniacs were invaded while in church. The ancient and 
unknown architect of Notre Dame of Paris was not wrong, 
then, in placing in the outer loggia the statue of a demon, 
leaning on the parapet, in the attitude of one who is entirely 
at his ease, in a place not forbidden him but thoroughly 
familiar to him; nor was Lessing wrong when he decided 
to begin a certain unfinished drama of his, on the subject 
of Faust, with a conclave of devils inside a church. In 
Longfellow’s drama entitled The Golden Legend , Lucifer, 
dressed as a priest, enters a church, kneels in derision, mar¬ 
vels that so narrow and gloomy a place should be called the 
House of God, drops a coin in the alms-chest, well knowing 
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to what uses these contributions are put, philosophizes and 
mocks, seats himself in the confessional and confesses Prince 
Henry, absolves him with a curse, and then goes off about 
his business. 179 

The physical world was the victim of diabolicjnfesta- 
tion; but so, also, was the human world. In all the occ ur- 
rermesof-history Satan was intermingled, either furthering 
them, or opposing and confounding. He raised up heresies; 
he. put the tiara on the heads of antipopes and pride in the 
hearts of emperors ; he stirred up whole nations and pre¬ 
pared and captained rebellions and invasions. The weapons 
and the victories of the Saracens, which put all Christen¬ 
dom in jeopardy, were his weapons, his victories. Of the 
interminable and intricate web of history, he was the most 
industrious, the most tireless, of the weavers. Evil customs 
and bad laws, pomp and luxury, godless spectacles; money, 
for which everything is sold and with which everything 
may be bought—these were his inventions. Mummers and 
mountebanks, buffoons and jugglers, worked for him, under 
his orders. The man who brings players and harlequins into 
his house, says Alcuin 180 in one of his letters, knows not how 
great a throng of unclean spirits is following them. All 
dances were an invention of Satan; every comfort with 
which one might indulge one’s self, every relaxation, how¬ 
ever innocent at first sight, could conceal (and often did 
conceal) some diabolic snare, and could open the door to 
the diabolic powers. Saint Francis of Assisi, 181 suffering 
one day from headache and toothache, asked for a feather 
pillow to ease his head; and behold! straightway the Devil 
pounced upon him and gave him no rest till he had hurled 
the pillow far from him. Guibert of Nogent tells a story 
of certain hunters who, thinking that they were hunting 
a badger, were really hunting the Devil; they caught him 
and put him in a sack, but being immediately attacked by 
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a countless throng of demons, they let him go; returning 
home, they died. Finally, Satan was beauty, wealth, talent, 
knowledge; he was in every vice, and he could hide behind 
every virtue. Salvianus was right, when he cried out in 
terror: “ Ubiaue d a emon!” “the_ Devil is everywhere!” 

With so broad a jurisdiction, with such varied offices, 
thejleyils.had. littla time for idleness. Their life was a per¬ 
petual j^ouring of lands and seas in quest of prey; a per¬ 
petual endeavor to provoke sins and to prepare occasions 
for sinning; a toiling without respite at a thousand tasks 
o£Aestruction. Night and day, the mouth of hell was vomit- ! 
ing forth upon the earth, upon unhappy humanity, legions 
of raging devils, mad to do some new evil; and engorging 
again the legions of those who, seducing, defiling, embroil- i 
ing, destroying, had completed their allotted tasks. Their 
travail knew neither surcease nor intermission. 

At the thought of a malignant power so diffused in every 
place, always alert, always busy, and, furthermore, in¬ 
visible, men’s minds might well become (and did indeed 
beconie) oitterly_pervaded with fear. The history of the 
Middle Ages is, from beginning to end, darkened and chilled 
with the fell shadow cast over it by the implacable enemy. 
According to a conceit of the Arabs, in that remote and 
unknown part of the Atlantic Ocean called the Sea of 
Darkness, a sea teeming with monsters and with perils, 
there might be seen rising from the midst of the waters, on 
the horizon, the huge black hand of the Prince of the 
Demons, an awful warning to too adventurous navigators. 
So, from the midst of the medieval world, over the cities 
that gathered about their spire-tipped churches like a flock 
about the shepherd, there rises, dark and terrible, as in a 
gesture of sovereignty, the hand of Satan. And that terror 
which overwhelms men’s minds takes on form and color 
and plasticity iu sombre visions, in gloomy legends, in the 
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whole field of a tortured and monstrous art. If one were to 
say that in the Middle Ages a far greater number of be¬ 
lievers were governed by the fear of Satan than by the 
love of God, one would merely be speaking the truth. A 
thousand expedients, a thousand means, were contrived to 
oppose the power of the dread Adversary and to elude his 
arts; but men went even further, and they sought to miti¬ 
gate his ferocity, to placate his rage; as they might do with 
a god, malevolent indeed, but all-powerful. Satan had 
prayers, oblations, and victims. A French Benedictine, 
Pierre Bersuire (died 1362), tells, in his “book of moral 
examples,” the following tale. Among certain mountains 
very near the city of Norcia, in Italy, lies a lake, inhabited 
by demons, who seize and drag away all who come near it, 
save those that are sorcerers by profession. Around the 
entire lake there was erected a wall, watched by guards, 
so that no necromancers might go thither to consecrate their 
books to the enemy. But the most terrible part of the story 
was this: every year, that city was obliged to send to the 
shore of the lake, as a tribute to the demons, a living per¬ 
son, who was immediately torn in pieces and devoured. The 
city chose every year, for this purpose, some wicked man, 
deserving of so wretched a death; for if it did not do this, 
if it ventured to withhold the customary tribute, it would 
in reprisal be ravaged and destroyed by tempests. 

To add to these terrors, from time to time there sounded 
forth, like the blast of the last trump, in the midst of a 
stupefied Christendom, the tidings of the world’s approach¬ 
ing, end. Now it was well known that, for a season before the 
end of the world, Satan’s power was through God’s suffer¬ 
ance to be immeasurably increased. Good was to triumph 
in the end; but its final triumph must be preceded by an 
outpouring of disasters and evils of every sort, such as had 
never been seen before on the face of the earth, and of 
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which the most fervid imagination could form no concep¬ 
tion. Satan was doomed to be conquered, but not without 
having fought against God and His church one last and 
desperate battle. 182 



CHAPTER VII 


THE LOVES AND THE OFFSPRING OF THE DEVIL 

How do the devils procreate?—The almost unbelievable case of a woman 
who conceived and bore children several years after her death.—The 
incubi.—The succubi.—Venus as a demon.—The priest of Bonn.—Sons 
of the Devil.—The Huns, Cain, Attila, Theodoric.—The magician and 
prophet Merlin.—Robert the Devil.—Ezzelino da Romano.—Luther.— 
Antichrist.—The sons of Geoffrey Plantagenet and of Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders.—Adoptive and adventitious children of the Devil.—The Devil 
and the tax-gatherer. 

Tempting, tormenting, invading souls like fortresses 
taken by storm, Satan and his spirits were in perpetual 
intercourse with men and formed with them various and 
manifold bonds of union. Possession was the most intimate 
of these bonds, and (however the matter may be explained) 
it resulted always in a species of wedlock, a sort of cohabi¬ 
tation, which might be followed by a malignant fecunda¬ 
tion and the propagation of sin. But possession was a simple 
spiritual union; and the devils,, always intent on seeking 
their own gain by every means and in every way, must needs 
desire a different union, must strive to join themselves 
carnally with human beings, to fuse in one monstrous pro¬ 
geny the human and the diabolic, and to beget children 
who should be, from the hour of their conception, conse¬ 
crated to lielL And they did beget such children, and the 
world knew these, and more than once it felt the full weight 
of their evil power. 

This matter, however, is not altogether clear. Plow did 
the devils proceed to procreate? That they had power to 
do so seemed to be indicated by a passage in Genesis, 183 which 
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apparently declares that the angels had commerce with 
the daughters of men and begot the giants; and by many it 
was believed that the demons were actually those sinful 
angels who had soiled their heavenly nature in the mire 
of sensuality. Nevertheless, many doubts were expressed 
and many difficulties raised concerning this subject by 
theologians of high and low degree, nor are their opinions 
altogether in harmony among themselves. According, to 
the Cabalists, 18 ' 1 the demons regularly copulate with one 
another and propagate their kind after the same fashion 
as do men. In Germany, mention is often made of the Devil’s 
grandmother, 185 a woman not altogether bad, provided with 
nine hundred heads; and among the South Italians, his 
mother is known and frequently spoken of. The Rabbis 
give the names of the four wives of Sammael, 188 mothers of 
countless demons. The Greek, Michael Psellus, secretary 
to the Emperor of Constantinople, monk of Mount Olym¬ 
pus in Bithynia, philosopher, mathematician, physician, 
orator, alchemist, and theologian, who lived toward the 
close of the eleventh century, declares in a certain treatise 
of his on the works of demons, that these beings are cer¬ 
tainly able to procreate, provided as they are with all that 
is necessai’y for that purpose. But just on this point, 
opinions are divided. Saint Thomas Aquinas, 1 ' Saint Bona- 
ventura, and numerous other theologians, stoutly affirm 
that the devils have no seed of their own and therefore 
do not procreate, in the true sense of the term; but, becom¬ 
ing succubi, they receive the seed of a man, and then trans¬ 
forming themselves into incubi, they impregnate with this 
seed the woman to whom they join themselves; and thus 
they procreate. Theirs would be, indeed, a peculiar form 
of putative paternity; a form, however, which does not 
always preclude the transmission of certain diabolic traits 
to the offspring begotten in this manner. Ludovico Dolce 183 
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was wrong, then, when he made a certain Fra Girolamo 
(in his corned} 7 entitled The Husband) declare with exces¬ 
sive self-confidence: 

“The demons are not able to conceive — 

Or, rather, to cause women to conceive — 

Because they have no seed; nor the Most High 
Would suffer baptized woman to become 
With child by any demon. Therefore let 
The others babble; for in full accord 
With what I say are theologians all.” 

But the Most High did suffer the Devil to do so many 
things: why should he have forbidden him this? And what 
of the women who were not baptized? The common people, 
who understand but little and care less about the fine dis¬ 
tinctions, the subtleties, and the fantasies of the learned 
theologians, frankly believed—without troubling them¬ 
selves about the method employed—that the devils could 
beget children; and they believe it to this day, wherever 
they have not shaken off their ancient superstitions and 
their ancient ignorance. 

And why should not the devils have been able to pro¬ 
create, if the phantoms of dead women were able to con¬ 
ceive and bring forth children? The Englishman, Walter 
Mapes 189 (died about 1220), tells in his book De Nugis 
Curialium , “Concerning the Triflings of the Courtiers,” the 
marvelous tale of a knight of Britain who, riding one night 
through a lonely valley, discovered in the midst of a band 
of women sporting in the quiet moonlight, his own wife 
who had died some time before; he bore her off*, like a bride, 
lived happily with her for many years, and had by her 
several sons, who were commonly known as “the sons of 
the dead woman,” filii mortuae. 

The devils acted sometimes as incubi, sometimes as suc- 
cubi; that is, as males or females, according to their pleasure 
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or according to the occasion; but I make haste to say (with¬ 
out assuming to give the reasons for it) that they much 
preferred being males rather than females. Thomas Canti- 
pratensis assures us that he had many times received the 
confessions of women who complained of having been vio¬ 
lated by incubi; and in the Life of Saint Bernard is re¬ 
lated the scandalous story of a brazen devil who, for several 
years in succession, lay daily with a certain woman, without 
the slightest check or restraint, so that he would even thrust 
himself into the bed where the poor husband also was 
sleeping. 

That human nature could be profoundly disturbed and 
disordered by such fearful contacts; that the diabolic em¬ 
braces could at times prove deadly, will seem strange to no 
one; and whoever seeks proofs of these facts can find them 
in abundance in the works of medieval writers. Thomas 
Walsingham, 100 who was a monk of Saint Albans, in Eng¬ 
land, about 1440, relates the terrible tale of a girl who was 
polluted by a devil and died at the end of three days, her 
whole body being bloated and emitting a fearful stench. 
Caesarius goes even further, and tells of a woman who, be¬ 
ing embraced (and merely embraced) by a devil clothed in 
white, suddenly went mad and died shortly afterward; also, 
of a woman whose hand was touched by a devil disguised 
as a servant, and who suffered the same fate. 

But far stranger than these cases is, I think, the fact 
that women of flesh and blood would, year after year, suffer i 
such connubial relations with no great reluctance or re¬ 
volt ; of this fact there exist abundant proofs and examples. 
Famous among such cases is that of a devil and a woman 
whose amours lasted for a quarter of a century. And it 
seems that, at times, the devils actually fell in love, despite 
the theologians, who claim that in their depraved natures 
love cannot take root. Gervaise of Tilbury, who was thor- 
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oughly versed in such mystic matters, boldly affirms that 
certain demons love women with so genuine a passion that, 
to possess them, they will resort to every artifice and every 
form of deceit. 

Abominable yearnings, reciprocating those of the 
demonsvjsprang up in the hearts of certain women, in 
who m the thoug ht of supernatural embraces had awakened 
strange fancies and monstrous desires. To how many must 
it have seemed a fearful yet enviable lot to have as a lover 
an angel of fire! Alvaro Pelagio, bishop of Silva, who about 
the year 1332 composed in Latin a book entitled “The La¬ 
ment of the Church,” says that he knew many nuns who 
voluntarily offered themselves to the fiend. WitAes 
the usual and willing mistresses of the devils, who, in their 
assemblies and revels (of which I shall have occasion to 
speak later) had commerce with them openly. Countless 
are the cases of witches who, at their trials, freely and 
shamelessly confessed such intimacies, and who paid the 
penalty for them at the stake; and more than one added 
the astounding statement that the seed of the devils is cold 
as ice. 

Michael Lermontov, 191 one of the greatest poets that 
Russia has produced in the nineteenth century (he per¬ 
ished, at the age of twenty-six, in a duel), ennobled the 
theme of so many gloomy legends in one of his finest poems, 
entitled “The Demon.” Satan, far off mid the wild and 
marvelous solitudes of the Caucasus, falls hopelessly in 
love with a very beautiful girl named Tamara. This girl, 
on the death of her betrothed, buries herself in a convent; 
but the enamored demon pursues her even there and suc¬ 
ceeds in winning her love; and he swears that in return for 
this love he is willing to renounce his past and yield him¬ 
self to God. The embraces of the proud but fallen angel 
destroy the frail creature, who, pardoned and sanctified, 
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is taken up to heaven by the angels; while her lover, unre¬ 
pentant, sinks back into the eternal darkness. 192 

The succubi were no less daring and dangerous than the 
incubi. Caesarius tells of a neophyte who, embraced in his 
bed and kissed by a devil disguised as a nun, fell ill and 
died within three days; he also records the case of a worthy 
man who, refusing to succumb to the lustful advances of 
a succubus, was carried through the air by the fiend and 
then dashed to the ground; in sucli wise that, after lan¬ 
guishing for a year, he passed to the other world. 193 But of 
all the succubi known to the Middle Ages, the most seduc¬ 
tive was Venus; that Venus who, changed at the bidding of 
a newer faith from a deity to a demon, inflamed with love 
for herself the gentle knight and poet Tannhauser, and 
many others beside, on whom she freely lavished her favors. 
She was loved by many; and some of these, perchance, she 
herself loved, as in the olden time; certain it is that she 
was jealous of the rights that she had justly or unjustly 
acquired, and sturdily did she strive to make these rights 
prevail. This is evidenced by the following case, which has 
been recorded by several writers, 194 and which I will relate 
once more, turning into modern speech the highly colored 
Latin of a certain English chronicler, William of Malms- 
bury, 195 who was the first to tell the tale, in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. 

A youthful citizen of Rome, blessed with great wealth 
and sprung from an illustrious family of senatorial rank, 
having taken a wife, invited his friends to the bridal feast. 
When the meal was over and the general gaiety had been 
stimulated by the most generous wines, the company went 
out into a meadow, seeking by means of dancing, archery 
contests, and other sports, to ease their stomachs, over¬ 
burdened with food. The bridegroom, master of the feast, 
called for a ball; and taking off his wedding-ring, he placed 
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it on the finger of a bronze statue that stood near by. But 
as his companions continued to tease him with their jests, 
hot and angry, he withdrew from the field, and, attempting 
to retrieve his ring, he found the finger of the statue bent 
down on the palm of its hand, though before it had been 
extended. After struggling for a season, without being 
able either to pull off the ring or to break the finger, he 
decided to say nothing about the matter to his companions, 
lest in his presence they should laugh at him, or in his ab¬ 
sence steal the ring; and so he quietly departed. But when 
he returned, after nightfall, with some of his intimate 
friends, he was dumfounded to find the finger straightened 
again and the ring gone. Nevertheless, concealing his loss, 
he suffered himself to be consoled by the caresses of his 
bride, and when the hour for retiring arrived he lay down 
beside her. But scarcely had he done so, when he felt some 
sort of a nebulous but tangible body moving between him¬ 
self and her. When the conjugal embrace had been pre¬ 
vented by this impediment, he heard a voice saying: “Lie 
down beside me; for this day thou didst espouse me. I am 
Venus, on whose finger thou didst place the wedding-ring; 
the ring is in my keeping, nor will I give it back again.” 
Terrified at this prodigy, the youth neither dared nor was 
able to make any answer, and he spent the whole night in 
sleeplessness, secretly turning over the matter in his mind. 
A long time passed; and at whatever hour he sought to 
approach his wife, he always felt the same obstacle and 
heard the same words; in all else, he was unhampered and 
unmolested. At last, moved by the reproaches of his wife, 
he discovered the whole matter to their parents; and they, 
after taking counsel together, laid the case before a subur¬ 
ban priest, Palumbus by name. This man possessed the 
power of producing magic figures by necromantic arts and 
of inspiring fear in demons, making them act according 
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to his pleasure. When the fee had been arranged—and it 
was to be a generous one, which would fill his purse with 
gold as soon as he should bring the pair together—he made 
use of the most potent of his arts and, composing a letter, 
he gave it to the youth, saying: “Go, at such and such an 
hour of the night, to the crossroads, where the highway 
divides into four branches; and pay strict heed to what 
thou seest there. There will pass by thee many human 
shapes, of both sexes and of all ages, of every degree and 
every condition, some on horseback, others on foot, certain 
ones with their faces bent earthward, others with brows 
haughtily lifted; and, many as will be the forms and sem¬ 
blances of joy and of sorrow, all these thou canst read in 
their countenances and in their gestures. Speak to none of 
them, even though they speak to thee. After all this train, 
there will come one of greater stature than the rest and 
of greater bulk, sitting in a chariot; to him thou shalt, in 
silence, give this letter; and straightway thy desire will be 
fulfilled, if only thou be of a stout heart.” 

The youtli betook him to the spot, as he had been com¬ 
manded ; and, standing there, in the night, under the clear 
sky, he perceived the truth of all that the priest had told 
him, for there was nothing lacking of all that had been 
promised. Among the others that were passing by, he beheld 
a woman, riding on a mule and dressed like a harlot, her 
hair falling loosely over her shoulders but clasped about 
her head with a band of gold. In her hand she held a golden 
wand, with which she guided her mount; while, the trans¬ 
parency of her robe making her appear almost naked, she 
indulged in shameless attitudes and gestures. And now the 
last one in the procession, who seemed to be the master of 
the rest, fastening his terrible eyes on the youth from his 
proud chariot, all gleaming with emeralds and pearls, de¬ 
manded the reason for his coming; but the youth, making no 
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answer, stretched forth his hand and gave him the letter. 
The demon, not daring to ignore the familiar seal, read 
the writing; and straightway raising his arms toward the 
sky, he cried: “Almighty God! How long wilt thou suffer 
the wickedness of this Palumbus?” And without a moment’s 
delay, he bade two of his attendants take the ring from 
Venus, who, after long demurring, at last surrendered it. 
And so the youth, his desire attained, was able to enjoy 
the love that he had so long sighed for; but when Palumbus 
heard of the complaint that the demon had made to God 
concerning him, he perceived that his end was at hand. Ac¬ 
cordingly, voluntarily causing his limbs to be cut off, he 
died from this fearful act of penance, after having con¬ 
fessed to the pope and to the people all his incredible crimes. 

Thus says William; and he adds, in closing, that even in 
his day, at Rome and in the surrounding countryside, 
mothers still used to tell this story to their children, that 
they in turn might impart the tradition to their descend¬ 
ants. 

I will not leave the subject of the succubi without saying 
that the beautiful Helen, famed in legend as the mistress 
of Simon Magus , 196 was a devil, according to the best au¬ 
thorities.; also, that from love-affairs with succubi Ca- 
zotte 197 drew the theme of his grotesque tale, Le Diable 
Amoureux , and Balzac that of one of his Contes Droid- 
tiques , 198 

To force the devils to abandon the pursuit of their 
pleasures was no easy task, neither was it devoid of danger. 
In one of the countless legends of the Virgin, we are told 
of a woman who had, to no avail, made use of the sign of 
the cross, holy water, prayer, and relics, in order to escape 
from a great devil who kept her as his wife; but at last, 
finding herself one day again at his mercy, she raised her 
arms to heaven, calling on the holy name of Mary; and 
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the importunate fiend was henceforth powerless. Caesarius 
of Heisterbach tells a different story. In the city of Bonn, 
a devil seduces and debauches the daughter of a priest. 
The girl confesses the affair to her father, who, to put an 
end to the scandal, sends his daughter away from home to 
the other side of the Rhine. The devil appears, and not 
finding his sweetheart, he rushes to her father, crying: 
“Thou wicked priest, what has thou done with my wife?” 
Then he gives him such a thump in the chest, that, after two 
days, the poor man gives up the ghost. 

We have seen that the devils, in either a natural or an 
unnatural manner, were capable of procreation; and since 
they were numberless, it. is not to be wondered at if the 
number of their children was immense. Jordanes, 199 the 
historian of the Goths, in the fourth century, declares that 
the Huns were born of the union of horrible witches with 
incubi; and d uring the whole period of the Middle Ages, 
tlim^vas^a decided tendency to regard all deformed and 
missha pen children as the offspring of the Devil; for that 
reason, they were destroyed without anv scruple. In 1265, 
a woman already past fifty, Angelic de Labarthe, confessed 
at Toulouse that she had borne the Devil a son, with a 
wolf’s head and a serpent’s tail, whom she was obliged 
to feed with the flesh of infants. According to another 
opinion, confirmed by notable examples, the Devil’s chil¬ 
dren were robust, high-spirited, full of intelligence and 
energy. The historian Matthew Paris 200 (died in 1259) 
records the case of a child who, at the age of six months, 
was as large as a youth of eighteen years. The Church char¬ 
acterized, and still characterizes, as a child of Satan any 
one who deviates a hair’s breadth from the teachings of 
the catechism; but this is a figure of speech and nothing 
more. 

The same lot befalls the sons of Satan that befalls the 
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sonsj)£_men: the majority, pass on unknown and undeserv¬ 
ing of renown; a few thrust themselves forth from the vul¬ 
gar herd and fill the world with their names and with the 
fame of their exploits; and there are even some who, over¬ 
coming the doom of their origin and the inborn curse of 
their own nature, redeem themselves eternally from hell 
and at last gain heaven. I will mention only the most eminent 
of these. 

The most ancient example is Cain, the first murderer. 
The Rabbis declare that Adam had commerce with succubi, 
and Eve with incubi (a fine way, it would seem, of account¬ 
ing for the genesis of the human race) ; Cain was the son of 
one of these incubi, clearly proving his origin by his acts. 
This belief, moreover, was not that of the Rabbis alone; 
the Greek Suidas 201 (eleventh century) has recorded it 
in his Lexicon. 

Attila, 202 .the Scourge of God, was a son of the Devil, ac¬ 
cording to some; according to others, the son of a mastiff: 
and a son of the Devil was also Theodoric, 203 king of the 
Goths, as is proved by the fact that he breathed fire from 
his mouth and, living, went to join his father in hell. 

The story of the magician and prophet Merlin 204 is, 
in this respect, more detailed and better known. Hell, in¬ 
vaded and despoiled by Christ, 205 felt the need of repairing 
the loss thus suffered. Satan, the one most intimately con¬ 
cerned in the matter, resolves to beget a son who shall cham¬ 
pion his cause among men and undo Jesus’ work of redemp¬ 
tion. Accordingly, through the combined efforts of all 
Hell, an honorable and illustrious family is dragged down 
to ruin, becoming a prey to dishonor and to death. Of two 
surviving daughters, the one gives herself up to the most 
shameless debauchery; the other, beautiful and chaste, long 
resists every temptation, until, finding herself one night 
deprived of the protection of Heaven through having 
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neglected to cross herself, she gives the Devil a chance 
to overcome her and carry out his meditated design. Con- 
science-stricken and appalled at her misfortune, the girl 
strives by the austerity of the severest penances to atone 
for a sin that is not her own; and when the period set by 
nature has run its course, she brings into the world a son, 
who by his hairy body betrays his true origin. The babe 
is baptized (naturally without the father’s consent) and 
receives the name of Merlin: then, in Heaven springs up 
the thought that it would be no small triumph to snatch 
from Hell the son of Satan himself; and the good God pro¬ 
vides for this. Satan had imparted to his son the knowledge 
of the past and of the present; God adds to these the knowl¬ 
edge of the future. What better weapon against the de¬ 
ceits of the world and the wiles of the Devil ? And Merlin, 
growing up, wrought many marvelous works, as one may 
read in the writings of the Venerable Bede, in ancient 
chronicles, and in the tales of the Round Table; and he 
uttered many fair prophecies, of which several have al¬ 
ready been fulfilled and the rest will be fulfilled, some time, 
with the aid of Heaven. To his father he gave not a thought 
in the world, but renounced him utterly. He died, we do 
not know precisely how or when; but we have every reason 
to believe that he passed to the abode of salvation. 

However, to find salvation when God wishes us to be 
saved is not, after all, such a great work of merit; and far 
more worthy of admiration than was Merlin, is to my mind, 
that Robert the Devil whose history has given birth to 
poems, dramas, legends, moral tales, and even an opera. 200 
A terrible history, in truth; but full of noble lessons. 

There was once a duchess of Normandy who was tor¬ 
mented with a desire to have children and yet could have 
none. Weary of recommending herself to God, who will 
not listen to her, she betakes herself to the Devil, and her 
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wish is speedily satisfied. A son is born to her, a veritable 
firebrand. As an infant, he bites his nurse and tears out her 
hair; as a lad, he knifes his teachers; at the age of twenty, 
he becomes a bandit chief. He is dubbed knight, in the 
belief that thus the wicked instincts raging within him may 
be overcome; but thereafter he is worse than he was before. 
No one surpasses him in strength or in courage. In a tour¬ 
ney he overthrows and slays thirty opponents; then he goes 
roaming about the world; then he returns to his native 
land, and begins once more to play the bandit, robbing, 
burning, murdering, ravishing. One day, after cutting the 
throats of all the nuns of a certain abbey, he remembers 
his mother and goes in search of her. Soon as they spy him, 
the servants take to their heels, scattering in all directions; 
not one tarries to ask him whence he comes or what he de¬ 
sires. Then, for the first time in his life, Robert is astounded 
at the horror which he inspires in his fellow-beings; for the 
first time, he becomes conscious of his own monstrous wick¬ 
edness, and he feels how his heart is pierced by the sharp 
tooth of remorse. But why is he wickeder than other men? 
Why was he born thus? Who made him what he is? An 
ardent longing seizes him to unravel this mystery. He has¬ 
tens to his mother, and with drawn sword he adjures her to 
unveil to him the secret of his birth. Learning this, he be¬ 
comes frantic with terror, shame, and grief. But his sturdy 
nature is not weakened; he does not yield to despair; in¬ 
stead, the hope of a laborious redemption, of a marvelous 
victory, urges and spurs on his proud spirit. He will learn 
to conquer Hell, to subdue himself, to thwart the designs of 
that accursed fiend who created him to serve his own ends, 
who has made of him a docile instrument of destruction 
and of sin. And he makes no delay. He goes to Rome, casts 
himself at the feet of the pope, makes confession to a holy 
hermit, submits himself to the harshest kind of penance, 
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and swears that henceforth he will taste no food that he 
has not first wrested from the jaws of a dog. On two separ¬ 
ate occasions, when Rome was besieged by the Saracens, he 
fights incognito for the Emperor and gains the victory 
for the Christians. Recognized at last, he refuses all re¬ 
wards and honors, the imperial crown, even the monarch’s 
own daughter, goes away to dwell with his hermit in the 
wilderness, and dies a saint, blessed by both God and 
men. In other accounts, he finally weds the beautiful prin¬ 
cess who is deeply in love with him. 

But not always did the Devil’s sons come to a good end; 
and Ezzelino da Romano, 207 tyrant of Padua, like many 
others is a proof of this— 

That Ezzelino, fellest tyrant he ! 

Whom men believed the Devil’s son to be. 

Such he was believed to be; and such, indeed, he was, if the 
stories concerning him do not lie. In his tragedy entitled 
Eccerinis , Albertino Mussato 208 lays bare the horrible se¬ 
cret of this monster’s mother, Adelaide. Ezzelino and his 
brother Alberico were both begotten by the Devil, who as¬ 
sumed on that occasion the form of a bull. Zeus in his time, 
had not disdained to do likewise. Learning his own origin, 
Ezzelino rejoices and glories in it, and promises to act in 
such wise that the world will acknowledge him to be a worthy 
son of so great a sire. And he kept his promise. This time, 
the Devil will not see himself repudiated by those very ones 
to whom he himself gave life, nor defrauded of his own 
most legitimate hopes. Ezzelino becomes Lord of Padua, 
and with the help of his brother he carries out his accursed 
purpose; and he rages like a fury, impervious to any feeling 
of humanity, deaf to the warnings that Heaven does not 
fail to give him. But the punishment so richly deserved is 
not long delayed. Defeated at the Bridge of Cassano, the 
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wicked man dies in despair, and his brother is not long 
in following him. 

I will note, in passing, that even Luther was held by his 
adversaries to be a son of the demon, who had masqueraded 
in the garb of a jeweler; and now I come to the greatest 
of all those begotten of Satan, to him who is not yet born 
but to be born, to that formidable champion of Hell who 
shall be Antichrist. 209 His very name reveals his nature and 
declares his works. 

Once in the past, if an Anglo-Saxon poem of the ninth 
century is to be believed, Satan tried to oppose a son of his 
own to Jesus and even endeavored to set him in the Savior’s 
place. 210 This effort having failed, he awaits a more propi¬ 
tious occasion, and he will renew his attempt when the time 
is ripe and the end of the world draws near. His final hopes 
all hang on this his dearest offspring. 

Opinions regarding this personage have been many and 
various. In the Apocalypse, Antichrist is Nero, whom later, 
in certain fearful legends of the Middle Ages, we see be¬ 
come a devil. In the eighth century, Antichrist was recog¬ 
nized in Mohammed; in the thirteenth, in Frederick II. 
Concerning the manner of his birth many things have been 
told. Saint Ephraem, 211 bishop of Edessa, who is believed to 
have lived in the fourth century, affirmed that he would 
be born of a woman of evil life; others, however, said that he 
would be born of a virgin, an opinion which was opposed in 
the tenth century by Adso 212 in his treatise Be Anticliristo. 
Some were content to believe that he would have a man for 
his father, but would be possessed of the Devil from the 
very hour of his conception; others declared that his father 
would be the Prince of Hell himself. And this was the 
opinion most generally accepted. 

The innumerable treatises on Christ’s last adversary 
and his doings which the Middle Ages have left to us, many 
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of them lying unedited and forgotten in the libraries, give 
us a clear idea of the anxiety and terror that were kept 
ali ve in men’s min ds by the. ever imminent and inevitable 
dan ger of his coming. In these are found recorded the awful 
signs which were to presage to a fear-stricken world his 
speedy appearance, and the question was often raised 
whether some of these were not already to be seen. In 
imagination, the horrors of “the last times” 213 were mul¬ 
tiplied and exaggerated, and from time to tune there spread 
thrQugh Christendom the dread tidings that the man of 
doom was now born, or about to be born. About the year 
380, Martin, bishop of Tours, believed him already born; 
and so did Bishop Ranieri of Florence about 1080, and 
Norbert, Archbishop of Magdeburg, some decades later. 
In the time of Innocent VI, 214 a Minorite friar announced 
his birth to take place in the year 1365, while the year 
1376 was set by Arnaklus Villanovanus. 215 In 1412 Vin- 
centius Ferrer 216 knew of a certainty, and so informed the 
antipope Benedict XIII, that the great enemy was already 
nine years old. Before the sacred tribunal of the Inquisi¬ 
tion not a few witches confessed that they had known him 
and consorted with him. 

But the years passed, discrediting newsmongers and 
prophets, against whom not a few arguments of no little 
weight were employed by men of less credulity and more 
curbed imagination. Not yet had the infallible signs ap¬ 
peared. Corruption and apostasy had not yet totally de¬ 
praved the human race. The Holy Roman Empire still 
stood, which must utterly crumble at the appearance of the 
dread adversary. Antichrist was not yet come, though per¬ 
chance he would tarry but a little longer. Not only were 
the acts of his entire life well known, but his history was 
related as if it belonged to the past rather than to the 
future. He will gather into his own hands all the wealth of 
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the world, a mighty instrument of corruption and of domi¬ 
nation. He will break down the famous wall of Alexander 
the Great 217 and the mighty iron gates, and the monstrous 
tribes of Gog and Magog will burst in like a resistless ocean. 
Never has there been knight or captain who could match 
him in valor or in knowledge of warfare. His arms none 
can withstand: in flames and blood will he lay waste cities 
and kingdoms; with his own hand will he slay the prophets 
Enoch and Elias, 218 who have in vain come down to defend 
the Church; and setting all crowns on his own head, he will 
sit as sole monarch of the conquered earth. But thereafter 
will come the inevitable and richly deserved punishment; 
the wicked usurper, the son and champion of Satan, will be 
slain by Christ in person, or by the chieftain of the heavenly 
hosts, the sturdy, warlike archangel Michael; and together 
with him will the power of Hell be overcome and broken 
forever. Then the-gates of the abyss will-be closed-and 
sealed forever: .Satan ’s kingdom will be ended, and once 
more will the Kingdom of God begin, to end nevermore. 

As the incubi could procreate, so could the succubi con¬ 
ceive and bring forth. In England it was at one time be¬ 
lieved (nor are the chroniclers silent on this point) that 
one of the ancestors of Geoffrey Plantagenet 219 had mar¬ 
ried a demon and begotten several children by this fiend. 
Concerning Baldwin, Count of Flanders 220 and hero of an 
old French romance, is told a story of similar nature but 
richer in details. Swollen with pride, the count disdains 
to wed the daughter of the King of France and marries 
a lady of great beauty and charm whom he met one day in a 
forest, and who told him that she was the daughter of a 
very powerful king of Asia. At the end of a year twin chil¬ 
dren are born to them, two beautiful daughters. The count 
awaits word of that kingdom in the East, but no word 
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comes; and in the meantime a hermit, who lias an inkling of 
the fraud that has been practiced, begins to fill his mind 
with certain doubts and suspicions. One day the holy man 
arrives at the court while a banquet is in progress; he enters 
the hall and unceremoniously orders the countess, daughter 
of the King of the East, to betake herself instantly back 
to that Hell from whence she came. The countess (that is, 
the demon) does not wait for a second bidding, but darts 
off like an arrow, uttering a horrible and truly devilish 
shriek. The count, to expiate his sin, becomes a crusader 
and slays multitudes of the enemy. As for the two daugh¬ 
ters, they failed to come to that bad end that might have 
been expected of them, born as they were of such a mother. 

Besides their natural children, begotten by themselves, 
the devils might have adoptive and adventitious children, 
either stolen by them, or bestowed on them by wicked or 
indifferent parents. Many edifying tales might be told 
in this connection, but I will content myself with relating 
a very few of them. 

A girl, having become pregnant (thus writes the English 
annalist Roger of Hoveden, 221 about 1200), and not wishing 
her error to become public, flees from her father’s house 
when already very near the time of her delivery. She 
wanders alone through the fields, while a furious tempest 
is raging; and, weary of vainly invoking God for help, she 
calls the Devil to her aid. And lo, the demon appears to 
her in the form of a youth, and says to her: “Follow me.” 
The maiden obeys, and he leads her to a sheepfold; and 
making for her there a bed of straw and kindling a brisk 
fire, he goes off in search of food. Two men who were pasing 
by, seeing the fire, enter the fold, question the girl who is 
lying there, and learning the true state of affairs, hasten 
off to inform the curate and parishioners of a village near 
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by. Back comes the Devil, bringing bread and water; and 
when the girl is somewhat revived, acting as midwife he 
assists the infant into the world. At this moment the curate 
arrives, armed with the cross and with holy water and fol¬ 
lowed by a great throng; he begins his exorcisms, and 
the Devil, unable to resist him, flees away with the new¬ 
born babe in his arms and is seen no more. The good 
mother, not in the least concerned for her child, thanks 
God for having saved her from the enemy and returns to 
her home. 

Another story, no less marvelous than this but of happier 
outcome, is related by the Benedictine Walter de Coincy 
(died 1236) in his collected accounts of the miracles of 
the Virgin. There once lived a wedded pair, of high rank 
and of great virtue, who, after having had several children, 
made a vow of chastity to God and to the Virgin. But the 
flesh is weak, and the demon is never weary of beguiling. 
One night, at Eastertide, he kindles such a fire of concupis¬ 
cence in the husband’s heart that, forgetful of his high re¬ 
solve, the man is willing at any cost to break his vow. The 
wife begs, warns, and threatens; but at last, no longer able 
to resist, she cries: “If from our sin a son is born, I make 
free gift of him to the Devil.” After nine months, there 
comes into the world a babe so fair and sweet that all who 
see him marvel at him. Several years go by, and the babe 
grows into a lad of the keenest intellect and the kindest 
nature and gifted with all noble qualities. His mother, who 
loves him tenderly, wastes herself with weeping, remember¬ 
ing her impious promise and the results that are sure to 
follow. When the boy has completed his twelfth year, there 
appears to her a terrible demon, who informs her that three 
years thereafter he will come again and take away the one 
who by right belongs to him and whom he will not give up for 
anything in the world. The poor woman is in despair; and 
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one day, yielding to the entreaties of her son, she reveals to 
him her secret. The son gives way to tears and sobs: 

And if he grieveth sorely, marvel not; 

For bitter, very bitter, is his lot. 222 

At midnight he leaves his parents’ house and sets out alone 
on his wanderings. He reaches Rome; and, like the knight 
Tannhauser, he presents himself to the pope and tells his 
sad story. The pope, confronted with so strange a case, 
knows not what to say, but sends him to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, the wisest man on the face of the earth. And now 
our pilgrim arrives at Jerusalem, after many hardships 
and many perils. The patriarch, like the pope, can see no 
remedy for him; but in the nick of time he bethinks him 
of a hermit, who dwells in a vast and dangerous forest and 
is a man of so holy life that the angels come down from 
heaven to converse with him; through him, perchance, the 
lad may receive counsel and aid. Weeping bitterly, the 
boy sets out once more on his journey; but in the meantime 
the three years have passed, and but a single day is lack¬ 
ing for the completion of the fatal term. On the Saturday 
before Easter he finds the hermit, who, hearing his story, 
is himself likewise dumfounded at first; but presently he 
takes heart, comforts the boy, bids him be of good cheer, 
and undertakes to render him the needed aid. Together 
they pass the night in prayer, and when morning comes 
the hermit, placing the boy before the altar, begins to cele¬ 
brate mass. But behold, the Devil, with a troop of his fol¬ 
lowers behind him, bursts into the church and lays hands 
on the poor lad. The hermit cries in a loud voice to the 
Virgin to hasten to their help; and the glorious Virgin 
comes down from heaven, and in a flash she has put the 
foe to flight. The boy is saved. Full of gratitude, he takes 
leave of his benefactor and returns to his own land, where 
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he is welcomed with unspeakable joy by his mother, and 
where he henceforth devotes himself wholly to the service 
of the blessed Virgin. 

In another story, the Devil snatches away at the mo¬ 
ment of its birth the child that has been consecrated to him, 
has it raised, and takes it with him in his journeyings about 
the world, treating it with every consideration, up to the 
age of fifteen. Then Saint James takes the lad away from 
the Devil and restores him to his parents. In other tales, 
the children arc not given, but sold, to the Devil; though 
a robber, when he cannot steal he buys. Nor did such trans¬ 
actions involve children only. In one story, to which I shall 
have occasion to refer later, a knight makes a pact with 
the Devil whereby he pledges himself to give him his own 
wife after the lapse of seven years (how many a husband, 
in his place, would have given her up at once!). In still an¬ 
other tale we see how total strangers could be given to the 
Devil, and how the Devil (at least, occasionally) insisted 
that such donations be made from the heart and not merely 
with the lips. Thus runs the tale: A very wicked tax- 
gatherer, rapacious and cruel, was on his way one day to 
a certain village, intending to carry out there one of his 
customary exactions. On the road he fell in with an indi¬ 
vidual whom he speedily recognized as the Devil; it is 
unnecessary to add that, on recognizing him, he was 
anxious, for the best of reasons, to get rid of his company. 
They meet a man driving a pig which has given its owner 
so much trouble that, losing all patience, he cries out: “The 
Devil take you!” Says the tax-gatherer to the Devil: “Don’t 
you hear him? The man is giving you his pig; go and take 
it.” “No,” replied the Devil, “he isn’t giving it from his 
heart.” A little further on they find a mother who, ex- 
\ asperated at her crying child, shouts: “May the Devil 
have you!” “And why don’t you take it?” exclaims the tax- 
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gatherer. “She isn’t giving it to me from her heart,” an¬ 
swers the Devil, “that’s a mere figure of speech.”^ Mean¬ 
while they arrive at the village, and the poor villagers, see¬ 
ing their tormenter coming, cry out in chorus: “The Devil 
take you! May you serve the Devil!” Quoth the Devil: 
“These people are giving you to me from their hearts, 
therefore you are mine.” And saying no more, he seized him 
by the hair and carried him off. 





CHAPTER VIII 


PACTS WITH THE DEVIL 

Why and how they were made.—Documents traced with blood.—Story of 
the enamored slave.—Story of the rich Anthemius.—Story of the good 
Theophilus.—Story of the learned Gerbert, who became pope by the Devil’s 
help.—Why Cecco d’Ascoli was unable to escape the stake.—How foolish 
it is to trust the Devil’s word.—Notable example related by Saint Peter 
Damianus.—The very beautiful and terrible story of Faust.—Honesty of 
the wicked Twardowsky. 

When the Devil cannot employ violence in order to ob¬ 
tain his ends, he employs cunning; and he cheerfully makes 
use of lawful means, if lawful means give promise of gain. 
Where it is not permitted him to steal, he bargains and 
barters; he purchases, at a higher or lower price, whatever 
would not otherwise be donated to him; he draws up con¬ 
tracts, he assumes obligations, and he meets them. 

The idea of a possible pact with the Devil was, in times 
of livelier and more ingenuous faith, an idea that presented 
itself spontaneously to men’s minds, and one that must 
have tempted many men with strange and keen allurements. 
If the most ardent desire of the Prince of Darkness was 
that of seducing souls; and if, to see the desire satisfied, 
he made use of all his power and all his art, why should one 
not believe that one could sell one’s own soul in exchange 
for riches, or honors, or any other earthly boon, whereof 
he, as lord of the world, was so generous a disposer? And why 
should one not believe this, when we see Satan offering to 
Christ all the kingdoms of the world, 223 on condition that he 
be recognized as Christ’s master and be worshiped by him? 
Naturally, also, the contract would need to be clothed in the 
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for ms, a ndajCCQmpanicd by the securities, which among men j 
are proof of its legality and validity, and which assure a mu- 
tual observance of obligations. Hence the writing, duly 1 
drawn up and signed, which the Devil demands of everyone 
who, in exchange for such and such a thing, pledges himself 
aft er a sta ted time to give him his own soul; and it is a 
curious fact that, while the Devil realizes the need of as¬ 
suring himself of the good faith of the other party to the 
contract by means of a document in due form and clearly 
worded, the other party usually feels no need of assuring 
himself in similar manner of the good faith of the Devil. 
It is a fact that the fiend almost always abides by his agree¬ 
ments, or at least by the letter if not the spirit of these 
agreements; while men very often do not abide by them, 
but strive to get back the documents, and when they have 
recovered them, laugh in their sleeves at him who so trusted 
them. Perhaps it was to give greater validity to the con¬ 
tracts that, beginning—with. the thirteenth century, the 
Devil insisted on having these documents written in blood, 
which, says Mephistopheles, is a juice of altogether a spe¬ 
cial sort. 224 To such writings the demon was wont to affix 
some kind of a mark. On one, mentioned by Gilbert Voss 225 
(seventeenth century) in one of his theological treatises, 
the Devil left the scorched imprint of his hand extended 
over a cross. 

Numberless are the stories that tell of pacts made with 
the Devil, and some of these are quite ancient; the reader 
will not take it amiss, I trust, if I refer to a few of them. 

In a Life of Saint Basil, 226 Archbishop of Caesarea, at¬ 
tributed to Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium (fourth cen¬ 
tury), we read the following account. A Christian senator, 
Proterius by name, has an only daughter, whom, after 
having visited the Holy Land, he resolves to dedicate to 
God. The girl is happy at this decision; but the fiend, 
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who never sleeps, straightway girds himself to combat 
this holy purpose. He kindles in the mind of a young slave 
a violent passion for the noble damsel. Knowing that he 
can realize his desire by no other means, the slave resorts 
to a necromancer and promises him an immense sum of 
money if he will aid him in gaining her love. The necro¬ 
mancer agrees, and making him first of all deny his Re¬ 
deemer, he says to him: “Go at such and such an hour of the 
night and lay thyself down upon the tomb of some pagan, 
holding in thine uplifted hand this letter which I now give 
thee; presently thou wilt see one appear who will lead thee to 
the presence of the demon my master, from whom thou canst 
receive the help thou cravest.” The slave conscientiously 
performs all that has been commanded, and when the ap¬ 
pointed hour arrives he is led by certain spirits into the 
presence of the Prince of the Demons, who is sitting on a 
lofty throne with his soldier} 7 drawn up about him. After 
reading the magician’s letter, the prince says to the slave: 
“Dost thou believe in me?” and he answers: “I do.” But 
the demon continues: “ Ye C hristians are great evaders of 
your obligations and your word is but little worth. When 
ye have need of me, ye come and seek me; when your end is 
gained, ye go back to your Christ, who, kind and merciful 
as he is, receives you once more as his own. But if thou 
desirest my protection, thou must, in writing, renounce 
both him and thy baptism, binding thyself to abide with 
me. on the Day of Judgment and to endure with me the 
everlasting pains of Hell.” The slave promises and writes 
it all down with his own hand. Then the prince sends forth 
certain of his attendants, who arouse in the damsel’s mind 
an uncontrollable passion and make her detest the holy 
life to which she was about to consecrate herself. She throws 
herself at her father’s feet and so besieges him with prayers 
and tears that, full of grief and bitterness, he at last con- 
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sents to the marriage; and the marriage takes place. But 
after some little time has passed, several persons notice 
that the husband no longer enters the church, nor does 
he participate in the sacraments; and they inform the 
young woman of this fact. In desperation, she questions 
her husband, becomes acquainted with his fearful secret, 
and horror-stricken she flies to Archbishop Basil to beg for 
counsel and help. The holy man loses no time, but hastens 
to the rescue. He questions the youth in his turn, asks him 
if he is penitent, if he believes in God and in His infinite 
mercy; then, perceiving him to be in a most propitious state 
of mind, he shuts him up in a room where the sacred 
vestments are kept, and passes three days in prayer. Mean¬ 
while the demons, roused to fury, are besieging the de¬ 
faulter, berating him, dangling before his eyes the docu¬ 
ment written in his own hand, taunting him with his bad 
faith. Several days go by; and, gradually, the diabolic as¬ 
sault begins to abate its fierceness; the youth still hears 
their threatening cries, but he no longer sees his enemies. 
When the fortieth day is past, the man of God leads the 
sinner forth from his prison, calls together the clergy and 
the people, explains the case, and urges all to pray that 
the demon may be vanquished. While the church is re¬ 
echoing with pious prayers, lo, the demon leaps forth upon 
the youth, endeavoring to drag him away and displaying, 
as proof of his claim, the fatal writing. But the holy man 
does not lose heart at this; he boldly faces the enemy and 
bids the faithful cry without ceasing: “Kyrie eleison!” 
with their arms stretched toward heaven, until the victory 
be won. After a long time, the document is seen flying 
through the air and falling into the holy man’s hands, 
whereupon he hastens to tear it up. The youth is saved; and 
receiving the archbishop’s blessing and participating once 
more in the sacraments, he goes back and lives happily with 
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his wife, cheating the Devil and enjoying his good fortune 
in tranquillity. 

In this story (retold, with some slight variations, by 
Giacomo da Voragine and others), the one who cuts the 
sorriest figure is, to my mind, not the Devil, who, having 
faithfully kept his promise, rightly demands that the other 
party to the contract do the same. His claim is unassailable, 
and Saint Basil is able to dispossess him of it only by filch¬ 
ing the document which establishes it. 

In another story, which I will now relate, the repentant 
sinner does not succeed in recovering the contract, and 
there remains some doubt concerning his final salvation. 
The period in which the incidents here described occurred 
is not definitely known; but both the incidents and the 
anonymous Greek chronicle which contains them are, with¬ 
out any doubt, very ancient. 

In the city of Antioch there lived a worthy widow, with 
an only daughter named Mary. Both mother and daughter 
led an exemplary life, entirely consecrated to the service 
of God; and the pious maiden had resolved to preserve her 
virginity unsullied and give herself wholly to the heavenly 
bridegroom. A certain Anthemius, a man of great wealth 
and one of the chief personages of the city, falls hope¬ 
lessly in love with her and begins to tempt her with gifts, 
to lure her with favors, and to offer himself as her husband 
when he sees that he cannot possess her in any other way. 
But all to no avail. Spurned by the maiden and her mother, 
and burning still more fiercely with base desires, he swears 
that he will accomplish his design, whatever it may cost 
him. He forms the acquaintance of a very powerful necro¬ 
mancer called Megas, 227 that is, “The Great One”; and 
telling him his story, he obtains from him the promise that 
the girl will come to seek him, by night, in his own house 
and in his own bed. And so it comes to pass. Through a 
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ruse, the girl is brought by a demon into Anthemius’ cham¬ 
ber ; but she succeeds in escaping from him by promising 
to return soon, with or without her mother’s consent. Per¬ 
ceiving the efficacy of the magic art, Anthemius would fain 
become a magician himself, and he begs Megas to make him 
one. Megas, first ascertaining that he is ready to deny 
Christ and his baptism, gives him a letter, saying: “Go 
forth from the city, without waiting to sup, and in the 
darkest hour of the night go up on yonder bridge, holding 
this billet in thine upraised hand; but, whatever thing thou 
seest, beware of taking fright thereat and making the sign 
of the cross.” Anthemius does what has been told him, and 
standing at midnight on the bridge, he sees a great caval¬ 
cade approaching and a prince seated in a chariot. He 
proffers the letter, but the prince will not at once enroll 
him among his followers; he demands a written abjuration. 
This scene is twice repeated, and in the intervals between 
Anthemius takes counsel of the magician. The third time, 
the prince receives the writing, and raising his arms to 
heaven, he cries: “O Jesus Christ, this man who was thine 
denieth thee in writing. I have not caused him to do this, 
but he himself hath repeatedly besought me that he might 
be mine. Henceforth, therefore, do thou take no more 
thought for him.” On hearing these words, Anthemius is 
seized with sudden fright and great consternation, and 
he demands that his writing be given back to him. But in 
vain; the prince, giving no further heed to him, passes on, 
leaving him prostrate on the ground, bathed in tears of 
grief and repentance. On the following day Anthemius, 
cutting off his hair and clothing himself in sackcloth, goes 
to seek the bishop of a neighboring city, casts himself at his 
feet, tells him all his tale, and entreats him to rebaptize 
and thus save him. The bishop says that he cannot give 
him new baptism, exhorts him to place all his hope in God, 
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and prays and weeps with him. Returning home, Anthe¬ 
mius frees all his slaves, distributes all his goods among the 
churches and the poor, gives three gold pounds to Mary’s 
mother; and while Mary enters a convent, he gives him¬ 
self wholly to God, to whose mercy none appeals in vain. 
Concerning the writing, which the demon had refused to 
give back, saying that he would p roducc it before the eternal 
judge on the Judgment Day, no further mention is made. 

In both the preceding legends, the motive that drives 
the reckless ones to seek the aid of the demon, and to draw 
up a contract which will cost them their soul’s salvation, 
is love; in others, it is desire of riches and honors, or a thirst 
for. forbidden knowledge. 

The legend of Tlieopkilus, whom someone has called 
(not very appropriately) the Faust of the Middle Ages, 
goes back to the sixth century and is told for the first time 
by a certain Eutychianus, who gives himself out to be a 
disciple of this same Theophilus and declares that he has 
seen with his own eyes the things that he relates. In Adana, 
a city of Cilicia, there was a vice-doininus, or steward, of 
the local church, a man adorned with many rare virtues, 
called Theophilus. The bishop having died, the clergy and 
the people by common consent designate Theophilus to suc¬ 
ceed him; the metropolitan is greatly pleased with this 
choice; but Theophilus, alleging his own insufficiency and 
unworthiness, refuses this new dignity, nor by exhorta¬ 
tions or entreaties will he suffer himself to be moved from 
his purpose. Another bishop is chosen, who, against all 
right and reason, removes Theophilus from his steward¬ 
ship. Straightway the Devil begins to use his wiles; and 
into the meek heart of that worthy man he pours the fer¬ 
ment of evil passions; he awakens within him a yearning 
after dignities and honors. Theophilus seeks out a vil¬ 
lainous Jew, who has great fame as a wizard; he tells him 
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of the injustice he has suffered, opens up his soul to him, 
and asks him for his help. At midnight the sorcerer leads 
him to a circus near the city, and gives him the customary 
warning: “Whatever thou hearest or seest, be not afraid; 
and on no account make the sign of the cross.” And lo, 
there comes a great horde of demons, wrapped in white 
robes, with a profusion of lights, and in the midst of these 
the prince upon his throne. Theophilus kisses the prince’s 
feet and hands him a letter, wherein he declares that he 
renounces Christ and His mother, and whereto he has ap¬ 
pended his seal. Immediately, the results are evident. The 
bishop revokes his former decree, restores Theophilus to his 
ancient office, and loads him with honors. But no great time 
has elapsed ere Theophilus, meditating on the enormity 
of his misdeed, feels himself torn with remorse. Despairing 
of any other aid, he betakes himself to the advocate of 
sinners, the most blessed Virgin, wastes himself with fast¬ 
ings, bathes himself in tears, and spends forty days and 
forty nights in the most fervent prayers, imploring for¬ 
giveness and mercy. On the fortieth night the indignant 
Virgin appears to him and bitterly reproves him for the 
sin he has committed, yet not without pouring into his ulcer¬ 
ated heart the balm of hope. Theophilus passes three days 
more in prayer within the church; and the Virgin appears 
to him a second time, bringing him the joyful news that 
his pardon has been obtained. Yet three days more go by; 
and the Virgin, on her third appearance, restores to him 
the accursed compact. On the following day, which is a 
Sunday, Theophilus announces this memorable happening 
to the bishop and to all the faithful gathered in the church; 
he falls ill; and a little later, having distributed all his 
wealth among the poor, he makes a most edifying end and 
goes to enjoy the eternal glories of Paradise. In the case 
of Saint Giles, the matter was not settled so easily. Aban- 
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doning magic and becoming a Dominican, he strove for 
seven years before he was able, with the Virgin’s help, to 
recover his bond. 

The story of Theophilus, translated from Greek into 
Latin in the seventh century by Paulus, a deacon of Naples, 
and put into Leonine verse in the eleventh (or possibly the 
twelfth) century by Marbod, 228 bishop of Rennes, enjoyed 
throughout the Middle Ages an extraordinary popularity 
and furnished in many regions of Europe a subject for 
religious dramas. In one of these dramas, composed by a 
French troubadour, Ruteboeuf, who died toward the close 
of the thirteenth century, Theophilus, losing his office and 
reduced to beggary, rails against God and bemoans his 
inability to reach him and punish him as he would gladly do: 

Ha ! Could I now but hold him fast, 

And beat him o’er and o’er again, 

A good day’s work I’d finish then! 

But he hath set himself so high 
To ’scape his foes, that one would try 
In vain with spear or dart to reach him. 

Could I but challenge and impeach him, 

Cross blades with him, thrust and deliver, 

I’d quickly make his flesh to quiver! 229 

And finally, when the Devil still refuses to give up the 
contract, the Virgin threatens to trample his paunch with 
her feet. 

No less famous, even better known, is thc^ story of tha t 
Gerbert who astounded the tenth century with his teach¬ 
ings and became pope under the name of Silvester II. 230 
The belief that he was indebted to the Devil, not only for 
the miraculous knowledge of which he gave manifold proofs, 
but also for his elevation to the highest ecclesiastical office; 
the belief that he had drawn up in due form a contract with 
the Devil, began little by little to take form and to spread 
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abroad; and in the twelfth century it blossomed into a 
marvelous legend which numerous historians vied with one 
another in perpetuating. The English Benedictine, William 
of Malmsbury, 231 says in the second book of his “History 
of the Kings of England” that the things which he relates 
concerning Gerbert were of common report in his day. Ger- 
bert was born in Gaul, and when still a mere child, he dedi¬ 
cated himself to the monastic life; but soon wearying of 
the cloister or possessed by a reprehensible longing for 
fame, he escaped by night and fled into Spain; and living 
there among the Saracens, he applied himself to the study 
of astrology and of magic. In a brief time he became ex¬ 
ceedingly learned in every kind of knowledge, both that 
which is lawful and that which is forbidden. From a Sara¬ 
cen philosopher, who had taken him into his own home, he 
steals a book of magic and decamps with it. He summons 
the Devil, enters into a compact with him, and causes 
himself to be carried across the sea. Returning to France, 
he opens a school, gains a great name for himself, and has 
many pupils; among these is a certain Robert, 232 who, be¬ 
coming king of France, makes him bishop of Rlieims. Here 
he constructs, with marvelous skill, a clock and an organ. 
Visiting Rome, he enters an enchanted underground vault 
wherein are stored and jealously guarded the treasures of 
the Emperor Octavian. Later, he becomes pope. He fashions 
a magic head which answers him when he questions it, and 
which assures him that he will not die before he has cele¬ 
brated mass in Jerusalem. Exulting thereat, the pontiff 
resolves never to visit the land that was bathed in the blood 
of Christ; but after a season he goes to celebrate mass in 
one of the basilicas of Rome which is known as the Church 
of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. Immediately he falls ill; 
and consulting the loquacious head, he discovers the fraud 
that has been practiced on him and realizes that his end 
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is at hand. Thereupon, summoning the cardinals into his 
presence, he confesses his very grievous sins and, still living, 
causes his body to be cut in pieces and cast like offal outside 
the house of God. 

Others tell the story in somewhat different form, or add 
certain details to it. The Devil, in the shape of a dog, al¬ 
ways accompanied Gerbert; and it was from him directly, 
not from an artificial head, that the latter received the 
equivocal response. His imminent death is announced to 
the pontiff by a great throng of demons who have come to 
carry away his soul. He orders the fragments of his sinful 
body to be placed in a cart drawn by oxen and to be buried 
in that spot where the beasts shall have stopped of their 
own accord. His bones rattle in their marble tomb, which 
exudes water in abundance whenever any pontiff is about 
to die. Some authorities, like the chronicler Sigebert who 
died in 1113, know nothing of his repentance and record 
a rumor according to which the evil vicar was instantly 
slain by the Devil. 

Silvester II, however, was not the only pontiff whose 
culpable dealings with the demon have been perpetuated in 
legend: John XII, 233 Benedict IX, 234 Gregory VII, 233 and 
Alexander VI, 236 were also accused of having sold them¬ 
selves to that very being against whose wiles they should 
have defended the flock entrusted to their care. 

The legend of Gerbert offers us an example of the sort 
of frauds which the Devil employs in order to hoodwink 
those who trust themselves to him, but without formally 
breaking his promises, nay, even holding strictly to the 
letter of them; another example worthy of mention is of¬ 
fered us by a legend which grew up about one of the vic¬ 
tims of the Holy Inquisition, C.ecc o d’Ascol i, 237 the author 
of UAcerba and the rival of Dante. 

This is not the place to retell his sad history: how he was 
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first condemned at Bologna by the inquisitor Fra Lamberto 
del Cingolo, who bade him lecture no more on astrology 
either there or elsewhere; how, coming to Florence, he was 
again arraigned by Fra Accursio on the charge of teaching 
judicial astrology, 238 of having interpreted all of Christ’s 
life by means of astrology, of having asserted that with 
the help of astrology one can attain knowledge of all things, 
and of having denied the freedom of the will; and how, 
finally, having continually replied to all these charges, 
“Thus I said, thus I taught, and thus I believe,” he was 
turned over to the secular arm and publicly burned to 
death in the year of salvation 1327. The legend to which 
I have referred, taking form somewhat later, declares that 
Cecco had made an agreement with the Devil, who had ex¬ 
plicitly promised him that he would die only between Africa 
and the Field of Flowers. While being led to the place of 
execution, Cecco displayed an intrepid spirit and cher¬ 
ished not the least anxiety in regard to his death, firmly 
convinced that his friend would come and set him free; but 
learning, after he had already been placed on the pile, that 
there was near at hand a little stream called Africo, and 
realizing that the Field of Flowers must mean that city 
which derives its name from the flowers (that is, Florence), 
he perceived the diabolic fraud and died in despair. 

The Devil, like the oracles of olden times, liked to make 
use of ambiguous words the better to further his own inter¬ 
ests ; but whenever, on drawing up a contract, he had prom- 
ished to let such and such a number of year pass by before 
presenting his claim, he kept the promise loyally and did 
not anticipate the set term by a single hour. Such scrupu¬ 
lousness, however (as we have seen from several examples), 
was not shown by those who had recourse to his help; and 
it is hardly needful to say that he was not altogether un¬ 
justified in employing some precautions and snares against 
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these defaulters. Nevertheless, the greater number escaped 
from his hands by means of confession; but some failed to 
do so, and these paid not only for themselves but also for 
the others. A monk whose story is related by Peter Dami- 
anus 239 had bargained that the Devil should announce his 
death to him three days before it took place, thinking that 
he could thus provide in time for the salvation of his soul. 
The Devil keeps his bargain; but the monk, the moment 
he attempts to make confession, falls into a state of coma; 
this occurs several times in succession, and he dies without 
having confessed. During several nights his tomb is guarded 
by black dogs. 

In Go£Un^.immortaldrama, Paustis finally saved; but 
not so in the popular version of the tale which was first 
issued from the press in the year 1587; and for our purpose 
the tale is of more importance than the drama. Faust is 
driven to making the pact by a thirst for knowledge and 
a hankering after pleasure. He traces with his own blood the 
writing in which are set down the mutual pledges and the 
conditions of their observance: “I, Johannes Faustus, Doc¬ 
tor, make the following declaration in this letter, written 
by my own hand. Having set myself to explore the elements, 
and perceiving that the faculties graciously bestowed upon 
me by Heaven are not sufficient to penetrate the nature of 
things, and that from other men I cannot receive satis¬ 
faction of my desire, I have given myself to this spirit here 
present, who is called Mephostophiles and who is a servant 
of the Prince of Hell, that he may teach me that which I 
desire to know and may be, as he promises, submissive and 
obedient unto me. For my own part, I promise that, after 
the passage of twenty-four years from the date of the 
present writing, I will suffer him to do with me, with my 
spirit and with my flesh, whatsoever shall seem good to 
him; and this for all eternity. To this end, I deny all beings 
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that live, whether in heaven or on the earth. In token 
whereof, I write and subscribe this with mine own hand 
and in mine own blood.” 

Faust richly enjoys the benefits secured to him by this 
contract. In company with Mephostophiles (soon to be 
rechristened Mephistopheles), or aided by him, he jour¬ 
neys over all the earth, travels through the heavens, has 
at his beck and call the most beautiful of all women that 
exist, rolls in wealth, and performs all kinds of miracles. 
At Erfurt, he gives public readings from Homer’s Iliad, 
and causes to appear before his dumfounded auditors the 
heroes of ancient times, clad in their armor, and in the atti¬ 
tudes that befit them; and he offers to place in the hands 
of the doctors of the local university all the lost comedies 
of Plautus and of Terence, an offer which they reject 
through fear of some diabolic trickery. When the seven¬ 
teenth year has passed, Faust, who has already shown some 
symptoms of repentance and a desire to reform, traces with 
his own blood a second document similar to the first, being 
forced to this by the demon, who threatens to tear him in 
pieces if he does not obey. Time flies, and the terrible day 
of the maturing of the bond draws near. During the last 
year, in order to tranquillize and console him, the fiend 
gives him the Grecian Helen as mistress. At last the fatal 
day arrives. Faust invites all his friends to a banquet, tells 
them his story, begs them not to depart but retire to rest 
while he himself awaits his inevitable end. A little after 
midnight, the friends feel a mighty blast of wind filling 
the house and shaking it as if it would lift it from its foun¬ 
dations ; they hear fearsome whisperings and then Faust’s 
despairing shrieks as he calls for help. Horror-stricken, 
frozen with fear, none dares to move. When morning comes, 
they enter his chamber and find it all smeared with blood; 
the brains of the unfortunate man are seen spattered over 
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the walls; his eyes, torn from their sockets, and a few teeth, 
are lying on the floor. The corpse, trampled and mangled, 
is later found outside the house, tossed on a muck-heap. 
Christopher Marlowe, the precursor of Shakespeare, ex¬ 
hibited on the stage the fearful agonies of Faust, awaiting 
death and damnation. 240 

Of a little later date than Faust is the Pole, Twardowsky, 
who likewise wrought many miracles and came to as evil 
an end as the other. He had written the fateful contract 
with his own blood on an ox-hide. One day, as he was 
astounding the loafers about a village inn with his mar¬ 
velous performances, suddenly the Devil appeared, re¬ 
minding him that the appointed hour had arrived. There¬ 
upon the poor man saves himself by approaching an infant 
that is sleeping in its cradle; but after the demon has re¬ 
proached him with his bad faith and told him that a gentle¬ 
man’s word cannot be broken, he recovers his courage and 
surrenders himself to the fiend. 241 It must be admitted that 
such a sentiment of honor was very rare amongst those 
who had bound themselves to the Devil and had generously 
availed themselves of his assistance. 
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MAGIC 

Of how many kinds it was.—Its causes.—Schools wherein it was taught.— 
Conjuring the Devil; its dangers.—Examples of an unnamed priest and 
of a scholar of Toledo.—Case related by Saint Gregory the Great.—The 
last of the Carraresi.—The magic book.—Devils made prisoners.—Greater 
and lesser magicians.—Miracles of the magicians.—The magic wand.— 
Michael Scot and the knight Ulf.—The magician Zito; Rabbi Low.— 
Philosophers, poets, and popes, who were wizards.—Good magicians; 
Roger Bacon.—Witches.—Their meetings.—Trials for witchcraft. 

Those who made pacts with the Devil very often did so 
in order to be able to practice the forbidden arts of magic; 
but the pact did not always imply this power and the power 
might be exercised without a pact. Let me make this clearer. 
There were cases where the Devil voluntarily obligated him¬ 
self to do whatever the magician should demand of him, on 
condition that the latter give him his soul in exchange; 
there were also cases where the magician by virtue of his 
own art forced the Devil to do what the fiend, of himself, 
would have been neither obliged nor willing to do. There 
were then, as we see, two kinds of magic, which have not been 
sufficiently distinguished by writers on the subject, but 
which in their origins, if not in their effects, were entirely 
distinct; the one produced by a voluntary subjection of 
the diabolic power to the will of a human being, the other 
springing from an actual mastery acquired over that power 
by the human being, and acquired, (m^rk thjs well) not 
through divine, permission, but through a science and an 
art whichiiad their own canons, wliicli were learned through 
a sorLof iipprenticeship, and which could be more or less 
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fully possessed—the science and the art of magic. The 
theologians and the doctors declare, it is true, that the 
inventor of this wicked and deceptive science, of this per¬ 
nicious art, was none other than Satan himself, who was 
wont to make use of them for the attainment of his own 
ends; but we begin to suspect that there is some error in 
this opinion of theirs, when we see this science and this art 
employed against their supposed inventor in such fashion 
that lie cannot keep from obeying any one who commands 
him through them. A great part of magic presupposes the 
existence in nature, and the knowledge on the part of man, 
of hidden forces which have power to move the demons 
and to bind them. But in whatever way the magician had 
acquired his formidable power, the exercise of it was sinful 
and unlawful and brought the transgressors in the end to 
Hell. Speaking generally, and observing the results they 
produced, we may consider magicians and witches as allies 
and coadjutors of Satan. 

The sources of magic are to be found in passion and ig¬ 
norance—which make up the greater part of man. Desire, 
ever reborn, never capable of being sated in the ordinary 
conditions of life, inspires in the mind the dream of an ir¬ 
resistible power whereby every appetite may be satisfied; 
and ignorance of the inflexible laws which govern nature 
suffers one to believe that she can be mastered and modified 
in conformity with that dream, which, when it has reached 
a certain degree of intensity, tends spontaneously to trans¬ 
form itself into action. Love, hatred, the desire for health, 
for riches, for power, for knowledge itself, are the causes 
which produce magic, and they are its perpetual incentives; 
whence it comes that we see magic practised wherever men 
are found; in the most remote antiquity, during the Middle 
Ages, and at the present time; not only among barbarian 
or savage peoples, but also among those races which call 
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themselves civilized. Caesarius tells us of a certain scholar 
who, unable to learn anything through study, procured a 
stone which gave all knowledge to its possessor; this is the 
whole history of magic in a nutshell. 

With the growth and strengthening of the belief in Satan, 
magic was destined to acquire new credit and new vigor. 
Everything that was known or thought to be known about 
the Devil, about his habits and his purposes, naturally 
tended to produce this result. He was the ever-living, ever- 
restless force that surrounded and penetrated all things; 
the prince of this world; the dominator of perverted 
nature; he was in every place; he had under his orders an 
innumerable host, always ready for any undertaking. With 
the help of his power, there was no task so hard that it 
could not be accomplished, no miracle that could not be 
performed; and this help he rendered without excessive 
solicitation. I t was a well known fact tha t he would cheer- 
fullyjoin forces, with a human being in order to reach more 
easily the fulfillment of his own designs. The Church her¬ 
self, by dint of constantly proclaiming Satan’s might and 
cunning, of pointing out by numberless examples the ef¬ 
fects of his dominion over the world, by declaring that 
Hell was more densely populated than was Paradise—the 
Church had succeeded.where she had neither expected nor 
desired to succeed; she had caused a sort of vague belief 
to germinate in men’s minds that Satan, not God, was the 
real Lord.; and, now and again she had suffered the fear 
andJioxror of Satan to be replaced by a species of worship. 
In the thirteenth century the Luciferians 242 were accused 
of worshiping the Devil; and the same accusation was 
launched against the Templars, 243 the Albigenses, the 
Cathari, 244 and several other sects. Many times, no doubt, 
the accusation was a calumnious one, dictated by sectarian 
bitterness or ecclesiastical perfidy; but sometimes it must 
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have hit the right mark. The horrible history of the trials 
for witchcraft offers an incontestable proof of this, and the 
diabolic assemblies, known in France as sabbats and in Italy 
as “Our Lady’s Games,” presuppose a real and genuine 
Sat anic cult ; of this I shall have something to say later. 
Finally, it must not be forgotten that the conditions of 
life in the Middle Ages were so hard and insupportable 
under the twofold oppression of the Church and the baron¬ 
age, as to drive entire classes of men, robbed, starving, and 
desperate, to seek in magic either a solace for their measure¬ 
less misfortunes or the weapons of vengeance. For these, 
to give themselves to the Devil was the supreme way of 
salvation; it was finding a friend and a helper, no matter 
of what sort he might be. Satan was less cruel than the 
baron and the priest. 

The majority became wizards or witches merely by en¬ 
tering his flock and enjoying those benefits and powers 
in which he was willing to make them sharers; but, as I have 
already said, beside this lower magic, the result of a kind 
of delegation of power, there was a’higher magic, the fruit 
of study and determination, a magicjwhich was based on 
the knowledge of forces which the demons themselves 
obeyed, but which had within it no element of the divine. 

In the latter, the Saracens and the Jews were held to be 
past masters; and there were famous schools wherein it 
w as taugh t, such as those of Salamanca and Toledo in 
Spain, and Cracow in Poland. The most celebrated one 
of the Middle Ages was that of Toledo, among whose stu¬ 
dents legend has enrolled Vergil, transformed from a poet 
into a magician, Gerbert, the blessed Aegydius of Val- 
ladares 245 before his conversion, and many another. 

The first of the magical operations, which opened the way 
for all the others, was evocation, whereby Satan or one of 
his subordinate devils was compelled to appear—not a dif- 
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ficult operation if one understood the method, but danger¬ 
ous to any who undertook it carelessly and without having 
observed all due precautions. Th is operat ion was more com¬ 
mo nly performed at nighj^at the exact hour of midnight; 
but it could also be performed at high noon, this being 
the hour at which the noonday demon 240 possesses the great¬ 
est vigor. It took.place.wliere-two y tlii‘ee r or.iour roads met; 
in the depths of gloomy forests; on deserted heaths: amid 
ancient ruins. Th e evocator set liimself inside a circle (or, 
for.greater safety, three circles) traced on the ground 
with the point of a sword; and he had to exercise the great¬ 
est care not to let the slightest portion of himself project 
beyond this limit and not to agree to any bargain the 
Devil might seek to make with him. This would be as much 
as his life was worth. Our old friend Caesarius tells of a 
priest who, lured outside the circle, was so mishandled by 
the fiend that at the end of three days he died; he also tells 
of a scholar of Toledo that thrust his finger outside the 
circle toward a demon who, in the form of a handsome 
dancing-girl, was offering him a golden ring; straightway 
he was seized and dragged away to Hell, whence he was 
allowed to depart only on the insistent plea of the necro¬ 
mancer who had invited him to the exhibition. 

Many and strange were the formulas of evocation, some 
very lengthy^simic.^ le&s effi cacious j nor were ,all 

of them , addressed to all the deyi]s. The slightest omission 
might suffice to render them entirely ineffective if the demon 
happened to be tired or in a bad humor. An observation 
is not out of place here. We have seen from numerous ex¬ 
amples, that the Devil presents himself willingly and with¬ 
out much importuning, even to one who summons him 
informally and in every-day language, and that he often 
presents himself when one has not even thought of calling 
him. Gregory the Great recounts the case of a priest who, 
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having said to his servant: “Come, devil, fetch me my 
boots,” suddenly saw appear before him the Devil in person, 
of whom he was not thinking at all at that moment. At other 
times, the Devil shows himself lazy or stubborn, and then it 
is necessary to multiply and reiterate the spells, to which he 
must needs yield at last, provided there be no flaw in them. 
The last of the Carraresi 247 called him in vain in 1402, 
when Padua, plague-stricken and besieged by the Vene¬ 
tians, had no men left to defend her. 

When evoked, the Devil might appear to the accompani¬ 
ment of various prodigies and under various forms, unless 
the magician had first constrained him to take on some 
definite, shape. A German knight, whose story is related 
by Caesarius, standing inside a circle together with a 
sorcerer friend of his, first saw a body of water billowing 
all about him; then he heard the roaring of a storm and 
the grunting of swine; then, after other portents, he beheld, 
loftier than the trees of the forest, the fiend himself, of so 
fearful an aspect that the knight remained pallid from 
the sight for the rest of his life. 

In the formulas of evocation there were many words 
strange in sound and unintelligible ;. and. the-stranger-and 
more unintelligible they were, the greater was the virtue 
imputed to them. In this fact is revealed a well known ten¬ 
dency of human nature and one on which we might discourse 
at great length. The word Abracadabra 248 used to be writ¬ 
ten by the Greeks upon their amulets, and throughout the 
Middle Ages it retained its ancient reputation. The same 
may be said of the word Abraxas. To the uneducated man, 
the word is inseparable from the thing; it is identical with 
the thing. In his consciousness, the former immediately 
brings up the image of the latter; hence the belief in a mys¬ 
terious bond between the two and in a sort of creative power 
existent in the former. “Sound is Brahma,” says one of 
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the sacred books of India: “God said, Let there be light; 
and there was light”; and “In the beginning was the Word.” 
According to a superstition scattered over all the face of 
the earth, certain, things must not be named, because the 
names-bring the. tilings after them. Those who became con¬ 
verts to Christianity changed their names in order to cast 
away with them all their past; and a similar change of 
name was made by everyone who, renouncing the world, 
entered a cloister. Magical virtue was attributed, not only \ 
to-words, but also to numbers, characters, figures; and the 
majority of such beliefs are of very ancient origin. 

Of—words, of ciphers, and of figures was composed the 
magic book, otherwise called “The Book of Command,” 
which gave to its possessor power to call up the devils, to 
command them, and through them to perform all manner 
of marvels. There was no magician of any repute who did 
not have his own book. Gerbcrt, as we have seen, stole his 
from his own master, and Faust possessed one of the 
greatest virtue. According to a legend that lias already 
been cited, near Norcia was the Cave of the Sibyl and a 
lake peopled by devils, whither enchanters used to come 
in crowds to consecrate their magic books. It is by means 
of his book that Malagigi 249 works his miracles, in the 
poems of chivalry. The ordinary companion of the book 
was the famous wand. 

But besides wand and book there were also other things 
by means of which the demons could be bound and mas¬ 
tered, such as certain, gems and certain herb s which are 
described in the medieval lapidaria and herbaria."'" 0 More 
than one magician succeeded in imprisoning a demon in a 
ring or a bottle, so that he was able to order him about like 
a slave, in imitation of Solomon, who, as we learn from 
Hebrew and Arabic accounts, reduced great numbers of 
demons to slavery. Of the famous physician and astrologer. 
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Pietro d 5 Abano, 251 who died in 1316 in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, it is said that he had seven devils shut up in 
a vial, not to mention a purse which faithfully restored to 
him all the money that he spent; and the famous Paracel¬ 
sus 2i ‘ 2 (died 1541) had one or more devils imprisoned in the 
pommel of his sword. With the aid of the magic art and 
with that of astrology, there could be constructed cunning 
devices which, in part at least, rendered superfluous the co¬ 
operation of the demons; such were those artificial heads 
which answered all questions, one of which, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, was constructed by Gerbert, another by Alber- 
tus Magnus, 253 a third by Roger Bacon, and others by other 
sorcerers. 

Magicians and witches were not all of equal cleverness 
or equal might; as in every other condition of men, in theirs 
also there existed disparities of power and of rank. Not¬ 
withstanding this, there was no sorceress so insignificant, 
no wizard so discredited, that with the aid of their art 
they could not accomplish marvelous things, of a sort far 
beyond all human power and all human knowledge. Should 
one care to make a list of all the varied operations of the 
magic art, he would need to produce a volume; and even 
then he would not succeed in telling everything, for by this 
art could almost anything be done that might suggest 
itself to the imagination or become an object of desire. 
With potent philters or by employing the aid of clever 
demons, the magician could awaken love, transform love 
into hatred, snatch the loved one from her lover, or cause 
her to fly by night through the air to her lover’s arms. He 
avenged himself on his enemies, or on such as betook them¬ 
selves to him for help, causing fire to consume their houses, 
bringing down the storm-wind on their fields, sinking their 
ships in the sea; or he brought about their death, by thrust¬ 
ing into waxen figures made to resemble them a needle or 
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a dagger; or, dispensing with other instrumentalities, he 
slew them with a simple curse or with a glance of the evil 
eye. For him there existed no distances, no toilsome, dan¬ 
gerous journeys. Mounted on his demons, he would fly 
from one end of the earth to the other, spending a few 
hours where others consumed months or years; and in like 
manner he caused those to travel whom he favored with 
his help. He wrought amulets and talismans adapted to 
every purpose and charmed armor which defied both steel 
and fire; and in a single night he erected sumptuous palaces, 
impregnable castles, mighty wall-girt cities. With but a 
word, he would darken the air, cause horrible tempests to 
rage, open upon the earth the reservoirs of heaven; with 
but a word, he would make the clear sky reappear and the 
sun shine forth again, more resplendent than ever. Raising 
a finger, he would scatter a whole army; or he would turn 
loose upon it another army, all made up of demons sum¬ 
moned straight from Hell. Wherever he intruded himself, 
nature lost her own customs and her own character. He 
changed one thing into another; he made gold of mire and 
mire of gold; and in like fashion he transformed living 
and sentient creatures one into another, males into females, 
females into males, men into brutes. He had knowledge of 
the most deeply hidden things; he saw in a basin of water 
whatever it was needful to see, he foretold the future with¬ 
out an error, and—miracle more welcome than all the rest 
—he himself could regain, and cause others to regain, de¬ 
parted youth. 

The greatest magicians delighted in astonishing the most 
illustrious assemblies with the spectacle of the prodigies 
that they could perform. One day in the dead of winter, 
Albertus Magnus invited the Emperor William 25i to come 
and dine at his house, together with all his court. The Em¬ 
peror came, and the good magician conducted him with all 
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his suite into a garden, where, under the leafless trees and 
amid the snow and ice that covered all things, the feast 
stood ready before them. The courtiers began to murmur 
at this strange pleasantry of their host; but when the king 
had seated himself at the table and the rest had done like¬ 
wise, each according to his rank, lo, there shone in the sky 
a midsummer sun; in a twinkling, snow and ice were gone, 
the earth and the trees put forth buds and covered them¬ 
selves with verdure and with blossoms; amongst the leaves 
gleamed ripening fruits; the air about them resounded with 
the sweet notes of countless songsters. In short, so exces¬ 
sive did the heat become that the guests cast off their outer 
garments and, half-clothed, sought the cooling shade of 
the trees. The banquet over, the numerous handsome at¬ 
tendants vanished like a mist; suddenly the sky grew black 
again, the trees shed their leaves, and all things once 
more enwrapped in an icy cold, so intense that the guests 
fled shivering to the house to warm themselves about the 
fire. 

Many other stories are told, of similar nature. Michael 
Scot, 255 who, according to Dante: 


Verily 

The game of magic frauds had mastered well, 266 

and who was, for that reason, placed by him in Hell along 
with the other enchanters, 257 finding himself one day at the 
court of Frederick II, 2jS so entertained with his arts a cer¬ 
tain knight named Ulf that this man thought that he had 
left Palermo and Sicily, and after a long voyage, passing 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, had reached strange and 
remote regions, and had there repeatedly defeated powerful 
enemies in battle, conquered a vast and flourishing king¬ 
dom, married a wife, and had several children by her; spend- 
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ing in all these acts what seemed to him to be a score of 
years, but what was in reality only a very few hours. 

About the year 1400, a frequent visitor at the court of 
the King of Bohemia and Emperor, Wenceslaus, 259 (sur- 
named the Sot, and the Sluggard), was a certain magi¬ 
cian, Zito or Zitek by name,'who performed the strangest 
juggleries that were ever heard of: he would enter a coach 
made of a walnut-shell and drive about drawn by two 
trained beetles; he exhibited a cock which, when attached to 
a very heavy beam, drew it proudly behind itself as if it were 
a mere straw; he changed wisps of hay into swine and sold 
them as swine. Some of these same exploits were later at¬ 
tributed to Faust. In the sixteenth century a certain rabbi 
of Prague, named Low, attained such a degree of power 
that even Death could not prevail against him. But Death 
at last concealed himself within a rose, and the rabbi died 
in smelling it. 

The belief in magic was universal in the Middle Ages, 
and it continued to be universal during the Renaissance. 
The laws,..both ecclesisatical and civil, which condemned 
and punished the cultivators of the diabolic art, served 
onty to revive and strengthen this belief, which was natu¬ 
rally accompanied by suspicion and fear. Just as devils 
were to be seen on every hand, so were witches and sorcer¬ 
ers seen everywhere; and there was no famous man against 
whom the charge of practicing magic was not brought; 
beginning with the great men of old, who had been dead 
for centuries, such as Aristotle, Hippocrates, and Vergil; 
and coming down to the contemporaries of Leo X, 260 and 
even later. Petrarch was suspected of practicing magic; 
and as late as the seventeenth century, Alessandro Tas- 
soni 201 was brought to trial because there had been found 
in his house, inside a glass bottle, one of those devils that 
serve to amuse schoolboys and are known as Cartesian 
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devils. 262 Several popes—Leo III, 263 Gerbert (who has al¬ 
ready been mentioned), Benedict IX, 264 Gregory VI, 205 
Gregory VII, 266 Clement V, 267 John XX 268 —were subjected 
to the same charge. About the end of the eleventh century, 
Cardinal Benno declared, in his life of Hildebrand (Greg¬ 
ory VII), that there existed at Rome a school of magic, 
whence that pope and others had been graduated; there 
are also, dating from the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
authentic letters of Satan, written to princes of the Church, 
his Jfr.iends and fellow-laborers. A learned Frenchman, 
Gabriel Naude, 269 caused to be printed in 1625 a massive 
volume wherein he came to the defense of the great men of 
every condition who had been similarly accused. 

But the famous enchanters were merely the vanguard 
of an innumerable army of lesser enchanters, wizards, and 
witches—of witches, in particular; for all writers on the 
subject are agreed that for every male devoted to magic 
arts there were at least ten females. Some of the famous 
magicians succeeded in the end in cheating Satan and slip¬ 
ping out of his hands; some, also, understood how to em¬ 
ploy the evil art for a good end, forcing Satan to do better 
things than he would have wished to do. Such a one was 
Roger Bacon, 2 ' 0 who freed a knight that had sold his soul 
to Satan; at the end of his life, burning all his books, he 
shut himself up in a cell, whence he never came forth again, 
and where he died in the odor of sanctity, after two years 
given entirely to prayer and penance. But such cases were 
exceptions; of the petty sorcerers perchance not one was 
saved; and all richly deserved their evil fate, which was usu¬ 
ally that of being burned alive in this world and, after 
death, burning eternally in the other world. 

These were truly the Devil’s flock and fold; not only in 
their souls, but ondheir 1 )adig£.fll3.Q». thcyjjor e their master ’s 
brand, the s o-called stigma or si gill um diaboli, whick..can- 
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sisted of a spot supernaturally deprived of all sensitiveness. 
Often, there existed on a single body several stigmata of 
this kind, and the inquisitors easily determined the guilt 
or innocence of the accused by thrusting needles into these 
spots. 

Witches and wizards used to meet at fixed times and in 
appointed places to pa} r homage and flatter}" to their lord. 
These were the Devil’s court levees. Every country had its 
places particularly set aside for these gatherings, which 
included (if the accounts of them are to be trusted) thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of persons. In France, the principal 
meeting-place was Le Puy-de-Dome; Germany had the 
Blocksberg, the Horselberg, the Bechtelsberg, and several 
others; Spain, the Heath of Baraona and the Sands of 
Seville; Italy, the famous Noce di Benevento, Mount Pa- 
terno near Bologna, Mount Spinato near Mirandola, etc., 
etc. Assemblies were also held on the banks of the Jordan 
and on Mount Hekla in distant Iceland. They generally 
occurred once a week, but on different days in different 
lands; and there were, also, other meetings during the year, 
of a more comprehensive and solemn character; these were 
set, by preference, on days that fell very close to the princi¬ 
pal religious festivals. In Germany, the chief festival of 
the witches was celebrated on the Eve of Saint Walpurga, 2 ' 1 
a fact familiar to all readers of Goethe’s “Faust.” 

The witches—as I have already said, the number of 
wizards was relatively very small—used to set out for the 
festival after anointing themselves with certain unguents, 
as tride broomsticks, muckforks, fireshovels, stools, or even 
he-goats, swine, or devil hounds. They would fly through 
the air, at no great height from the ground; and they must 
take great heed not to pronounce the name of Christ during 
their journey, or let themselves be surprised by the early 
notes of the Ave Maria , if they did not wish to tumble head- 
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long to the earth with great risk of breaking their necks. 

The ceremonies, rites, and pastimes of the festivity varied 
according to the country where it was held, and they 
changed with the times; whoever would become acquainted 
with all of them would need to read the special treatises, 
the so-called “Hammers” or “Scourges of Witchcraft,” writ¬ 
ten by the greatest lights of the Spanish Inquisition, as well 
as the records of the examinations of the witches them¬ 
selves at their innumerable trials. Satan used to show him¬ 
self to his devoted followers, seated on a throne or on an 
altar, in the form of a man, a he-goat, a wild boar, an ape, 
or a dog, according to the occasion. If in the form of a 
man, he sometimes showed himself gruff, surly, and gloomy, 
at other times, gay and mirthful; and in the latter case, he 
would joke with the witches, or play or sing with them. 
They rendered homage to him, as to their lord, kneeling 
before or behind him, kissing his private parts or his but¬ 
tocks, confessing themselves to him, telling him all the vil¬ 
lainies they had committed in his honor since their last 
meeting. He would hear them, would praise or condemn 
them, punishing with flogging or heavy fines those who had 
been lax in their attendance at the assemblies or had in any 
other manner failed in their duty. He received the new 
converts, baptized them in his own name, and instructed 
and admonished them. Lesser devils in great numbers 
formed a body-guard about their prince and took part with 
the witches in the ceremonies; in which there appeared a sort 
of parody of the rites of the Church, of the mass, and of 
the sacraments, with profanation of the consecrated wafers, 
and other sacrilegious acts, most base and foul. There was 
not lacking even the holy water (“unholy” would be a more 
fitting term), murky and malodorous, with which these 
strange priests sprinkled the bystanders. When the cere¬ 
monies were over, a merry banquet followed. The company 
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was lighted by witches standing on all fours with burning 
candles fastened to their posteriors; the viands were some¬ 
times delicate and exquisite, sometimes horrible and nau¬ 
seating, in all respects worthy of the infernal kitchen. 
Oftentimes, nursing babes were eaten or corpses snatched 
from the graveyard. The feast ended with a dance, to the 
accompaniment of diabolic instruments; thereafter, each 
demon seized his witch and took his pleasure with her coram 
populo; but the witches declared that for themselves, at 
least, such embraces were none too agreeable; one of them, 
introduced by Pico della Mirandola 272 in his dialogue en¬ 
titled “The Witch,” enters into particulars which I will¬ 
ingly pass over in silence. 

The witches, furthermore, not only saw their demons at 
these festivals, but they received frequent visits from them 
in their own homes, in those gloomy laboratories crowded 
with the instruments, the paraphernalia, and the thousand 
and one abominations of their evil art; they used also to 
promenade with them; they treated them as husbands, and 
in token of fond intimacy they called them bj' names that 
were not diabolic but human, oftentimes affectionate, or by 
curious and whimsical nicknames. The demons were lavish 
with their presents to their sweethearts; yet these very gifts 
were not seldom full of diabolic treachery, money turning 
to chips or withered leaves, jewels to mire, or worse. 
Becoming pregnant by these devils, the witches often 
brought forth monsters which sometimes possessed hu¬ 
man shape, sometimes that of brutes. Moreover, the 
devils, not content with the witches with whom the world 
was already filled, used to wander about, playing the 
fine gentleman, dressed in the height of fashion, seducing 
and enslaving both matrons and maids. In order more 
freely to attain their ends, the witches ofttimes changed 
themselves into cats and roamed about at night in that 
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form; hence, more than once it happened that some unfor¬ 
tunate while still wearing that shape was wounded or muti¬ 
lated, and becoming woman once more and displaying a 
gaping wound or a missing limb, made evident her own 
character and her own guilt. 

The .German Benedictine, Johannes Trithemius 2,3 
(1462-1516), an eminent theologian and an eminent his¬ 
torian, composed a book which he entitled Antipalus Male - 
ficiorum , 274 wherein he instructs all honest men how to guard 
themselves against witches and their accursed arts. The 
prophylactics and remedies that he suggests are without 
number and, for the most part, ridiculous: the most potent 
prophylactic, the most efficacious remedy, was, according 
to the unanimous opinion of the inquisitors, the fagot and 
the stake. 

There is nothing else that can give so adequate a con¬ 
ception of the fearful power of Satan as does the history 
of the witches and that of the persecutions waged against 
them by Holy Mother Church. Satan lacked but little (if 
the historians tell the truth) of dragging into the evil prac¬ 
tices and the monstrous sin of witchcraft the entire human 
race; and cheerfully would those very zealous and circum¬ 
spect inquisitors have burned the entire human race, could 
they thereby have conquered wickedness and defeated their 
enemy. 

I do not intend here to retell that familiar story, which, 
familiar though it be, is ever worthy of study and medita¬ 
tion ; a rapid glance will suffice for my purpose. 

The persecutions of witches raged most fiercely about 
the close of the fifteenth century and during the two cen¬ 
turies which followed. Not that examples, and numerous 
ones, may not be found before that time: but, strange to 
say, such examples become more frequent and more terrible 
with the progress of the times, as the barbarism of the 
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Middle Ages recedes and the new civilization of the Renais¬ 
sance draws nearer. In one of the capitularies of Charle¬ 
magne it is expressly stated that those who devote them¬ 
selves to the delusive arts of magic shall, as followers of a 
pagan superstition, be arrested and admonished; if they 
persist in their error, they shall be kept imprisoned until 
they reform. In another capitulary, the glorious emperor 
speaks even more sagely: “If there be any who, deceived by 
the Devil, after the usage of the heathen believeth that 
there be wizards and witches, devourers of men; and if, 
moved by such belief, he burnetii such ones, or giveth their 
flesh to be eaten of beasts, he shall be condemned to death.” 
It ^as_abQut the year 800 that Charlemagne expressed 
this belief .that the arts of magic were a delusion and that 
he punished with death the slayers of supposed sorcerers: 
the inquisitors would have come to a sorry pass had he been 
living in their time. 

Agobard»- 75 -bishop of Lyons, who died in 840, one of the 
most enlightened and liberal spirits that the Church has 
produced, not only in that age but in all ages, denounced 
as absurd superstitions the vulgar beliefs touching magic; 
and he deplored the abuses inflicted by the ignorant popu¬ 
lace on alleged wizards. The belief in the aerial flights of 
the witches, those horrible flights that were to furnish the 
inquisitors with a basis for capital charges against them, is 
a very ancient one; but equally ancient is the opinion that 
these flights were altogether imaginary and illusory. In the 
twelfth century, John of Salisbury 276 and others called 
them an illusion of the Devil; and in a more concise fashion 
Etienne de Bourbon, 277 in the thirteenth century, referred 
to them as the fancies of dreaming women. Foj^adong-fcime 
the Church employed against those charged with magic 
practices no other penalties than spiritual ones, and more 
than one pontiff rose up, like Gregory VII, to condemn 
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and forbid any criminal process whatsoever directed against 
those who were guilty only of a vain and silly superstition. 
Nor was the Church alone in giving evidence of such sound 
sense: Coloman, who from 1095 to 1114 was king of Hun¬ 
gary, a country almost in a state of barbarism, said clearly 
and explicitly in one of his decrees: “ There are no witches , 
and against those who are reputed to he such no legal action 
• shall he taken” 

But, alas! such examples of intelligence and liberality 
of judgment and policy were not to be perpetuated. In the 
thirteenth century, Saint Th omas Aquina p 278 —that Saint 
Thomas who was later to become and to remain the oracle 
of the Church, that same Saint Thomas who now stands 
before the astounded peoples of Christendom as the sole 
light of philosophy—declared that according to the Cath¬ 
olic faith witchcraft is not an illusory thing but a real fact. 
In that same century the inquisition into the evils of heresy 
was committed to the Dominicans (and what use they made 
of it is known to every one), and Innocent IV 279 introduced 
the torture, against which another pope, Nicholas I, 280 had 
inveighed four centuries earlier in most eloquent and 
memorable words. And now begins a strange and melan¬ 
choly spectacle. The Church makes herself the guardian and 
the herald of superstition, she fosters the basest instincts 
of the rabble, encourages them and inflames them. She con¬ 
founds in one—deliberately, and conscious of what she is 
doing—heresy and witchcraft, and she creates a monstrous 
promiscuity of interests, wherein ignorance, fear, stupidity, 
and malice band themselves together and reach helping 
hands one to another. Now begin the processes against the 
witches, the fagots blaze, and with the passage of the years 
the madness increases instead of abating. Popes vie with one 
another in the zeal and ferocity displayed in this work, 
which they call God’s battle against Satan. Gregory IX and 
John XXII 2bl are the most ardent among the earlier perse- 
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cutors. So we come to the year of grace 1484!, in which year, 
on the fifth day of December, the glorious pontiff Innocent 
VIII issues his famous bull Summis. desiderantes affecti- 
bu s, wherein he gives form and system to the inquisition into 
witchcraft, confirms and regulates the rights and duties 
of the inquisitors, and opens an era of terror and grief 
such as.has no counterpart in the history of mankind. The 
Church prefers to remain silent on this theme and to speak 
of the Terror that gave such sad fame to the French Revo¬ 
lution : the latter lasted scarce two years; the former, more 
than two centuries. 

The Dominican inquisitor Jakob Sprenger then writes 
his. foolish but terrible Malleus Maleficarum, or “Hammer 
of Witches,!!. 2 !!which becomes the gospel and the code of 
the Inquisition throughout Europe, and winch is followed 
by many similar books, equally terrible and equally foolish, 
all tcacliing the holy art of detecting, examining, torturing, 
and roasting the witch in spite of every trick and wile of 
the demon, her natural friend and protector. From that 
time onward, the faggot-fires are multiplied nor any longer 
suffered to die out; the popes fiercely fan the flames— 
among these Leo X, that most cultured and magnificent 
Leo, the patron of men of letters and of artists, the friend 
of every gentle art. In Lorraine alone, during the space of 
fifteen years, nine hundred persons are burned to death; 
and nine hundred more, in the space of five years, within 
the Diocese of Wurzburg; one hundred a year are burned 
in the Diocese of Como; the Parliament of Toulouse burns 
four hundred at one time. No one can be safe against a 
charge of witchcraft; and the charge almost always means . 
conviction; and conviction almost always means death at 
the. stake. To show that one does not believe in witchcraft 
is in itself a serious indication, if not an actual proof, that 
one is guilty of it. Torture works wonders; it wrings from 
the most obstinate and recalcitrant the confession of their 
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accursed commerce with Satan; it calls forth interminable 
series of denunciations, each one involving another, stretch¬ 
ing out from the tribunal of the judge, like the tentacles 
of a monstrous octopus, through the midst of the panic- 
stricken populace. More than one frightened inquisitor 
asks himself if all mankind has not gone over to the service 
of the Devil. With a view of rendering the remedial work 
of justice more speedy than the propagation of the evil 
itself, proceedings are hastened to the utmost; the accused 
are questioned according to fixed formulas which actually 
put into their own mouths the confession of their guilt; the 
tortures are multiplied and intensified; all are burned who 
are suspected of being infected, men and women, gray- 
beards and babes; in some places the executioners, worn 
out by their inordinate labors, benumbed, indifferent, re¬ 
fuse to perform their customary tasks and renounce their 
office. 

The effects of such rendering of justice surpass the ex¬ 
pectations of its very administrators. Nicolas.JEtemy,_a 
judge of Lorraine, in an outburst of legitimate pride.ex¬ 
claims: “Justice has been so ably administered at my hands 
that in one year sixteen witches have taken their own lives 
rather than come before me! 55 It must also be said, in all 
fairness to the truth, that Protestants showed themselves no 
less capable than Catholics in this business. Luther_not 
only believed in witches; he also used to express the wish 
that they might all be burnt; and among those who strove 
hardest to keep these false beliefs alive and to render the 
judicial procedure more harsh, the foremost place is held 
by that pedantic and cowardly king, James I of England. 284 
Thus in three centuries, thanks to the joint labors of Cath¬ 
olics and Reformers, there were sacrificed, not tens, but 
hundreds of thousands of human lives. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that in these trials 
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the judge had before him, and visible, the witch; also, 
though invisible, the Devil; for naturally the Devil did not 
abandon his protegee, his friend, his sweetheart. He helped 
her to lie (the inquisitors affirm this, and surely they ought 
to know) and courageously to undergo the torture; he 
caused the witnesses to lose their memories; he confused 
the ideas of the judges; he paralyzed the hands of the 
executioners. All this came from him. If the witch died 
during the torture, it was the Devil that had strangled her 
to keep her from speaking; if the witch killed herself, it 
was the Devil who had urged her on in order that the trial 
might not continue. In Lindheim, a village of Hesse, four 
or five women were accused of having dug up the body of 
an infant and having employed it in the concoction of the 
usual witches’ brew. Being tortured in the prescribed man¬ 
ner, they confessed the crime. Then the husband of one 
of them succeeded in having the graveyard visited, the 
better to arrive at the facts of the case. When the grave was 
opened, the little body was seen, intact, lying in its coffin; 
but the inquisitor, not in the least disconcerted, declared 
that this must be an illusion of the accursed Devil; and since 
he already had the confessions of the guilty women, no 
further investigation should be made, but justice should 
be allowed to take its course to the honor and glory of 
the Most Holy Trinity; and so the women were burned 
alive. 

To render vain the wiles and artifices of the Devil, use 
was made in different localities of different precautions 
and remedies: the witch was arrayed in a shirt woven and 
sewed in a single day; she was made to drink an infusion pre¬ 
pared from objects that had been blessed; the instruments 
of torture were sprinkled with holy water; certain herbs 
were burned; and so forth. Whether it was the result of 
these practices or for other reasons, at any rate it was only 
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on very rare occasions that the Devil succeeded in rendering 
to his friends the witches and wizards any help that was 
truly effective or permanent. The Sicilian historian Tom- 
masso Fazello (1498-1570) says of a certain magician, 
Diodorus by name, that, aided by the Devil, he escaped 
from the hands of his guards and flew through the air 
from Catania to Constantinople. The trick succeeded for 
a while; but finally the bishop Leo was able to lay hands 
on him and cast him alive into a raging furnace, whence 
he came forth never more or came forth only to plunge 
headlong into Hell. 

The first to take a stand against this hateful super¬ 
stition and its horrible effects was the famous Cornelius 
Agrippa of Nettcsheim, 285 in the sixteenth century; he was 
followed and surpassed by his pupil Johann Weier (1518- 
1588), whose book 286 on this subject is epoch-making. The 
defenders of just reason and humanity multiplied rapidly 
after this time, 287 but their struggle was not crowned with 
victory until a much later period. The last victims of the 
superstition in Europe perished in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century; outside of Europe, in Mexico, two 
public burnings occurred in 1860 and 1872. 288 

The Inquisition is dead, and ended are the trials for 
witchcraft; but the foolish belief itself is not dead, nor are 
the lamentations ended of those who would still keep it 
alive. Not a year passes but there comes to light some book, 
written by some daft and discredited divine, proclaiming 
that the world is in the hands of the Devil, and that Satan’s 
satellites, trained by their master, are corrupting all things 
with their evil arts, are ensnaring the righteous and over¬ 
coming them. 289 The world is full of wizards masked in 
another fashion, but no less cruel and dangerous than the 
wizards of old; and the Devil, their loving lord, has at last 
found a way to keep them from being burned. Could they 
only still be burned, then all would be well. 



CHAPTER X 


HELL 

Where it was located —The gates of Hell—Dimensions, structure, and 
topography of Hell—The infernal city.—The testing bridge.—Meteorol¬ 
ogy, flora, and fauna of the “dolorous realm.”—Incessant influx of. souls 
of the damned.—Kidnapping devils.—Last words of Theodoric, King of 
the Goths—Fearful end of the Count of Matiscona.—Diabolic quid pro 
quo .—Miscarriage of souls.—Visitors and explorers of Hell. 

Imagine a world divided into three planes. In the upper¬ 
most plane is Paradise, the palace of God, the abode of the 
angels and of the blessed, resplendent with light, resound¬ 
ing with ineffable harmonies, fragrant with never-withering 
flowers; it is the realm of incorruptible holiness and of ever¬ 
lasting happiness. In the middle plane is this terrestrial 
world, peopled by a fallen and suffering humanity, which 
sins while yearning for redemption, and agonizes, dream¬ 
ing still of bliss; it is the realm of perpetual change, of 
trials ever more renewed in the midst of a medley of good 
and evil. In the lowest plane is Hell, the dark abyss, where 
Satan and his angels, together with the numberless tribes 
of the damned, pay to divine justice a debt that can never 
be canceled; it is the realm of irreparable sin, of wicked¬ 
ness irredeemable, of grief immeasureable, despairing, and 
everlasting. Contiguous to this last realm is a region where 
sin is cured and.purged away, where sorrow is lightened by 
hope; tills is Purgatory, the gloomy vestibule to a radiant 
Heaven. 

The middle realm is like an immense vivarium of souls, 
which are perpetually departing from it in two divergent 
streams, one ascending to Heaven, the other hastening down 
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to Hell. Satan and his unnumbered cohorts work toward 
no other end, employ all their art and malice for no other 
purpose, than to drag below the greatest possible number of 
souls and to people Hell at the expense of Paradise. And of 
their success in this undertaking they have no reason to 
complain. 

But where, precisely, was Hell? Saint Augustine 290 says, 
in his City of God , that no man may know this unless God 
himself has revealed it to him. This, however, did not pre¬ 
vent the strangest and most contradictory opinions from 
being expressed on the subject. The realm of the damned 
was placed in the air, in the sun, in the Valley of Jeliosha- 
phat, 291 at the poles, in the antipodes, beneath volcanoes, 
at the center of the earth, in the farthest East, on distant 
isles hidden in the bosom of unknown oceans, or completely 
outside the world. A few examples will suffice to illustrate 
these views. Gregory the Great tells of a hermit dwelling 
on the volcanic island of Lipari, who once saw Pope John 
and Symmachus 202 hurl into the crater the soul of King 
Theodoric. Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, a French chronicler 
who died in 1241, 293 says, in speaking of Mount Etna, that 
the souls of the damned were brought there daily to be 
burned. Aimoin, a monk of Fleury who lived about the end 
of the tenth century, and Caesarius of Heisterbach tell 
very similar tales. Saint Brandan, 294 sailing beyond the 
bounds of the known world, beheld a fire-vomiting island 
where demons in the guise of smiths were hammering the 
souls that had been brought to a red heat. In Huon de 
Bordeaux ,“ 9j a Frencli poem of the thirteenth century, we 
are told that Hell is on an island called Moysant; and in 
Otinel , 296 another French poem, that it is situated under¬ 
neath Tartary. Huon of Auvergne 297 found the entrance to 
the lower world in the remote regions of the fabled East. 

The most commonly accepted opinion, however, and one 
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which was at the same time most natural, was. that which 
places I It'll in the bowels of the earth, in exact accord with 
the, belief of the ancients. Thus the abyss was yawning, a 
perpetual threat and snare, beneath the feet of sinners and 
of righteous men; and the earth’s crust became a thin ceil¬ 
ing, which shook and trembled with the blast of the aveng¬ 
ing flame and the roar of everlasting torments. The earth, 
sunlit without, gay with flowery fields and verdant woods, 
covered with waters as with drops of dew, was like a worm- 
eaten fruit, fair on the surface, rotten at the core; it was 
like one of those apples which, in travelers’ tales, used to 
grow on the shores of the Dead Sea, brilliantly colored and 
fragrant without, full of ashes within. The creature that 
had gnawed and spoiled the earth was Satan, whom Dante 
calls “the evil worm that the world doth pierce,” 208 and 
whose fall from Heaven had as a consequence the miracu¬ 
lous creation of the infernal abyss. 

Hell had to have its exits and its entrances, necessary, if 
for nothing else, for the performance of those thousand 
and one errands with which the devils were ever busy, going 
and coming in perpetual hubbub. In the Gospels, mention 
is made of the gates of Hell which shall not prevail against 
the Church; 299 Christ, girding himself to penetrate those 
gloomy regions, calls upon the princes of darkness to open 
these gates, and when he is not obeyed, he breaks them 
down. Where these gates were is not known with any cer¬ 
tainty. Gervaise of Tilbury says that they were made of 
bronze, and that they were still to be seen at the bottom of 
a lake near Pozzuoli. Dante enters Hell by a gate that has 
no bar, above which are written the “words of color 
dark.” 800 There was certainly no lack of other entrances. 
More than one cavern, tortuous and dark, more than, one 
gulf, sunk deep into the earth, was believed to be a mouth 
of Hell; and while some thought that it was within the vol- 
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canoes that the demons had their habitations and the souls 
of the damned suffered their torments, others declared that 
the volcanoes were rather the mouths or vents of Hell, 
through which poured forth the heat and smoke of the 
eternal furnace. In Ireland, the famous Pit of Saint Pat¬ 
rick 301 opened into both Purgatory and Hell. Nor were 
there lacking, besides the usual and permanent entrances, 
others that were unusual and adventitious. The ground used 
to be torn asunder to allow the demons to pass through or 
to swallow up alive the greatest criminals. Hell was like a 
huge monster whose body was covered with countless 
mouths, greedily seeking new food for the insatiable belly. 
Not without reason, then, do we find Hell represented in 
the paintings and in the mystery plays of the Middle Ages 
in the form of a monstrous dragon’s head, devouring souls 
and belching forth flames and smoke. 

Hell is the kingdom of sorrow and of gloom, as Heaven is 
the kingdom of joy and of light. The darkness there is 
dense, deep, in some sense palpable. The dolorous vale of 
the abyss, says Dante, 

Was dark, and deep, and cloud-filled; and howe’er 

I strove to pierce its deepness with my gaze, 

No thing soever could I there discern. 302 

It is the “blind world,” 303 the “place mute of all light,” 304 
whose eternal blackness is broken only by the blood-red 
flashes of the storm-clouds and the whirlwinds of flame, 
by the flaring of heaps of burning coal or streams of molten 
metal. 

The “kingdom of the dead people” 305 is vast and deep* as 
befits the countless population gathered there. In an old 
Anglo-Saxon poem, it is said that Christ ordered Satan 
to measure it, and Satan found that from the farthest limit 
to the gate the distance was one hundred thousand miles. 
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It is worthy of note, however, that the Jesuit Cornelius 
a Lapide (1566-1637), author of a ten-volume commen¬ 
tary on the Holy Scriptures, affirms that Hell has a diam¬ 
eter of not more than two hundred Italian miles/ 00 Aavorthy 
German.theologian went even further and calculated that 
a space of one cubic mile is sufficient to contain a hundred 
billion lost souls, not standing erect and at ease, but packed 
one on top of another, like anchovies in a keg or the trodden 
grapes in the wine-press. 

Dante describes for us a Hell constructed on geometrical 
principles, divided into circles which, growing ever nar¬ 
rower, continually descend toward the center of the earth. 
A similar structure is found in some of the imitators of 
the divine poet, but not in those who can, in a way, be 
called his forerunners, the authors of the visions. The Hell 
described in the latter resembles some earthly landscape, 
save that it is more horrible than the most horrible region 
known to man and that it never sees the light of the sun. 
Here are found mountains, steep and bare, valleys, rugged 
and impassable, dizzy precipices, forests of fantastic trees, 
livid bituminous lakes, and foul and dreary fens. Across 
the length and breadth of this land run rivers, sluggish or 
swift, some of them issuing from the womb of ancient 
Avernus, as Acheron, Phlegethon, Lethe, Cocytus, Styx, 
which Dante, too, describes or mentions. 

Nor were cities or castles lacking in the “dolorous 
realm.” 307 Dante depicts the city of Dis, with its towers 
reddened by the eternal fires, with its massive iron walls. 308 
Often, the whole of Hell is considered as one great city and 
takes the name of “the infernal Babylon”; it is opposed 
to the heavenly Jerusalem as Satan is opposed to God. 
Imagine, says Saint Bonaventura, a city, vast and hor¬ 
rible, of deepest darkness, burning with exceeding black 
and terrible flames, full of fearful cries and desperate 
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howlings: such is Hell. A Franciscan poet, Giacomino da 
Verona, 309 describes in two of his poems—rude, indeed, but 
glowing with faith—the two opposing cities, the one con¬ 
trasted with the other. The heavenly Jerusalem is girt 
about with lofty walls, her foundations are laid in precious 
stones, she is guarded with three gates brighter than the 
stars, and adorned with battlements of crystal. Her streets 
and squares are paved with gold and silver; her palaces 
gleam with the splendor of marble, of lapis lazuli, of pre¬ 
cious metals. Crystal waters are flowing on every hand, 
giving refreshment to marvelous trees and to the sweetest 
flowers; the air is impregnated with a divine light, perme¬ 
ated with fragrance, vibrant with supernatural harmonies. 
Far different is the infernal Babylon. 

The city is great, and long, and high, and wide, 

roofed with an indestructible sky of iron and bronze, 
walled round about with cliffs and mountains, traversed 
by turbid streams whose waters are bitterer than gall, full 
of nettles and sharp thorns that cut like knife-blades, per¬ 
petually devoured by raging flames. The air is pervaded 
by an intolerable stench and ever resounding with a dread¬ 
ful din. 

Among the most noteworthy objects to be seen in that 
accursed land is, according to the testimony of many, a 
very slender bridge, over which the souls must pass and 
whence fall headlong into the pit beneath all those whose 
loads of sins is too heavy: a picturesque fancy of the Far 
East which somehow found its way into the Christian 
visions of the Middle Ages, if, indeed, it did not spring up 
spontaneously among us as it did in the Orient. 810 

The„^lploi^)us_reahn’ J has its own topography; but it 
also has its meteorology, its flora, and its fauna. It is in¬ 
fested by violent winds, some, ic y co ld, some scorchingly 
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hot, drenching rains that never cease, and tempests of 
hail and snow. The plants that are nourished by this hate¬ 
ful soil bristle with thorns and bear fruits swollen with 
poisonous juice. The beasts are really such or demons in 
beastly guise: Cerberus, Geryon, rabid dogs, vipers, toads, 
loathsome insects. 


To Hellcame souls of every condition and of every rank: 
souls of popes and of emperors, of monks and of knights, 
of merchants and mountebanks, of wanton women and 
naughty children. All classes, all professions, paid tribute 
to it, and a most heavy one. Humanity’s chief task, the 
goal of all its long struggles, seemed to be that of rccruit- 

thithcr by the demons, or, of themselves, they fell head¬ 
long into the abyss, as if dragged downward by tire spe¬ 
cific gravity of sin. A hermit of the eighth century, Saint 
Barontus, saw the demons carrying souls to Hell, flying 
in swarms like the bees when, their booty gathered, they 
turn homeward to the hive; Saint Obizzo (died about 
1200) saw souls driving down to Hell like flakes of falling 
snow; and Saint Brigitta says, in one of her “Revela¬ 
tions,” that the souls which plunge daily into Hell are 
more numerous than the sands of the sea. How many souls 
enter Paradise? No one tells us. 


Many times, crowds of demons carrying souls away 
were seen flying through the air. Thus was carried away 
the soul of Roderick, the last king of the Goths of Spain; ' !11 
thus were those of many other equally wicked men. But 
even in this matter, the demons were fond of varying.their 
method o f pr ocedure. Certain monks, says Giacomo da 
Voragine, were once standing before daybreak on the bank 
of a river, diverting themselves in idle and frivolous con¬ 
versation. Suddenly, they see moving over the water a 
bark, filled with oarsmen, who are rowing with all their 
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might. “Who are ye?” they ask; and the rowers make 
answer: “We are demons, who are taking to Hell the soul 
of Ebroinus, Mayor of the Palace 312 of Neustria.” On hear¬ 
ing this, the monks turn pale with terror and cry: “Sancta 
Maria , ora pro nobis!” “Ye do well to call on Mary,” say 
the demons, “for it was our purpose to rend you and drown 
you in punishment for your vain and ill-timed chattering.” 
The monks, waiting for no further words, return to the 
convent, while the demons speed their homeward course 
toward Hell. 

The devils, moreover, were not satisfied with carrying 
off souls alone; but oftentimes they snatched evil-doers 
away, both soul and body. Caesarius of Heisterbach tells 
about a soldier of the Diocese of Cologne, an inveterate 
gambler, who once played at dice with the Devil and lost; 
to recompense him for the loss, the Devil carried him away 
through the roof of the house, leaving his intestines cling¬ 
ing to the tiles. 

To accomplish such abductions, the Devil was fond of 
assuming the shape of a black horse or of a rider mounted 
on a black horse. One day when Theodoric, already ad¬ 
vanced in years, was in the bath, he heard one of his servants 
cry: “Yonder is galloping a black horse, of such beauty 
and mettle that I have never seen his like!” The barbarian 
prince leaps out of the water, hastily wraps himself in his 
garment and orders his own horse to be brought at once, 
together with the hounds. But as the servants are slow in 
returning, filled with impatience, he leaps upon the back 
of the black horse, which immediately flees away, swifter 
than a bird. After him speeds—but all in vain—the best 
horseman of his suite, with all the unleashed pack. The¬ 
odoric, perceiving that there is something supernatural 
about the steed that is bearing him so swiftly away, en¬ 
deavors to dismount but cannot. From far behind, the other 
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horseman calls to him: “My lord, why dost thou hasten 
in this fashion, and when wilt thou turn back?” And he: 
“It is the Devil that beareth me away. I shall return when 
it pleaseth God and the Virgin Mary.” 

Jacopo Passavanti says, in his Mirror of True Peni¬ 
tence: “It hath been written by Ilelinandus 313 that in 
Maliscona there was once a count who was a worldly man 
and a great sinner, arrogant toward God and hard and 
merciless toward his neighbor. And living in great state, 
having both power and riches, hale and strong, he bethought 
him not how he must die, and how the things of this world 
must pass away, nor how he must at last be judged of God. 
On a certain Easter day, while he was in his own palace, 
surrounded by many knights and squires and by many 
honorable citizens who were keeping Easter with him, lo, 
on a sudden a stranger, mounted on a great horse, entered 
at the palace gate, speaking no word to any man; and 
coming even to where the count and his companj^ were, in 
the sight and hearing of all he said to the count: ‘Up, 
count! Mount, and follow me. 5 And he, being sore afraid 
and trembling, arose and went after the strange knight, to 
whom none durst say a word. Coming to the palace gate, 
the knight commanded the count to mount a horse that 
stood there, saddled and bridled; and taking the beast by 
the rein and leading it after him, he hastened away, flying 
upward into the air in the sight of all the city, while the 
count uttered grievous lamentations, saying: ‘Help me, 
O my citizens! Help your doomed and wretched count! 5 
And thus crying, he vanished from the eyes of men and 
went to dwell forever with the fiends in Hell. 55 Earlier than 
Passavanti and Helinandus, an altogether similar story is 
narrated by Peter the Venerable in his book De Miraculis . 

In this business of abducting souls, or even living men, 
the devils were not always too scrupulous^,and often they 
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laid hands on some one whom they ought not to have 
touched. After the death of the Emperor Henry II, 314 a 
hermit saw a swarm of devils carrying off his soul in the 
form of a bear to the judgment, which turned out to be 
favorable to the prisoner. Gregory the Great relates the 
story of a certain nobleman named Stephen, who, while 
in the city of Constantinople, suddenly fell ill and died. 
Brought before the infernal tribunal, the dead man heard 
the judge exclaim: “ I ordere d you to bring down the soul 
of Stephen the smith, not this fellow P* Straightway 
Stephen the nobleman returns to the world, and Stephen 
the smith dies in his stead. Other and still stranger examples 
are not lacking of such sending back and forth of souls. 
Thomas Cantipratensis relates the following one. A dis¬ 
obedient boy dies, and the devils snatch his soul to carry 
it off to Hell. Then comes the archangel Michael, takes it 
away from them, and carries it to Heaven. There, an elderly 
man (doubtless Saint Peter) objects to its admission -and 
orders Michael to put the soul back in its body. 

It.was easy to enter Hell as a permanent inmate; very 
difficult, on the other hand, to enter it as a simple visitor. 
None the less, many have visited it, beginning with the 
Virgin Mary, who went thither accompanied by the arch¬ 
angel Michael and a numerous troop of angels, as is related 
in a certain Greek Apocalypse. Shortly afterward, Saint 
Paul went thither, according to a widely disseminated 
legend of the Middle Ages, which was certainly known to 
Dante. 315 Such descents into the realm of the damned were 
usually the effect of divine grace, concerned for the salva¬ 
tion of some particular sinner, or for that of an entire 
people that had grown forgetful of the divine precepts 
and admonitions; but not always did grace enter into the 
matter, at least not in a direct manner. Saint Guthlac, 
whose name I have mentioned more than once, was attacked 
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one night in his cell by a whole legion of devils, who, in¬ 
flicting many tortures on him, dragged him off to look 
upon the torments of Hell. That adventurous knight, Huon 
of Auvergne, 310 goes to Hell at the express command of his 
king, who has demanded tribute from Lucifer. In the year 
1218, a certain count of Geulch offered a great reward to 
any one who could bring him word of the condition of his 
father, who had died a short time before. A bold knight 
offered his services; with the aid of a sorcerer he went down 
to Hell and found the old count, who told him that his 
sufferings would be lightened if certain benefices, unjustly 
seized by him, were returned to the Church. Whenever 
divine grace operated in a direct manner, an angel usually 
guided the visitor. 

The visit might be accomplished in the spirit only; but, 
also, in the body. In. the former case, .we have the vision, 
properly_so called; in the second, a real and genuine pere¬ 
grination. Visions generally occurred only in the case of one 
who was in a state of mental superexcitation or weakened 
byioflg illness: while the mind was traveling on its own ac¬ 
count, the body remained in a state of profound lethargy 
resembling death. I. need not. enter here into an examina¬ 
tion of the psychological and physiological conditions of 
this phenomenon; it is sufficient to cite a few examples. Saint 
Fursey, 317 an Irish monk of the seventh century, having 
lain ill for three days, was taken by two angels to see the 
torments of Hell; the two were preceded by another angel 
who had a flaming sword and a glittering shield. One night, 
Charles the Fat 318 was about to lie down in his bed when 
he heard a fearful voice crying: “Charles, thy soul shall 
leave thy body and be taken to see the judgments of God.” 
And so it came to pass. Alberico, the nine-year old son of 
a baron of Campania, fell into a swoon which lasted for 
nine days, during which time, aided by Saint Peter and two 
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angels, he visited both Hell and Paradise. In the year 1149, 
an Irish, knight, Tundal 319 by name, a man of evil deeds 
and conversation, was nearly killed by a blow from an axe 
in the hands of one of his debtors. When restored to his 
senses, he gave an account of what he had seen in the other 
world. Others, however, like Huon of Auvergne (already 
mentioned), Guerino Meschino, 320 and the knight Owen, 321 
went to Hell in their own bodies, following the example of 
Ulysses and Aeneas. Dante went there in the same fashion. 

But however one went thither, with or without one’s 
body, the journey was not devoid of danger: Saint Fursey 
bore for the rest of his life the marks of the hell-fire that 
had touched him. The demons were very loth to see wander¬ 
ing about their realm such persons as were not to remain 
there, and they strove to harm the intruders in every pos¬ 
sible way. They attempted to grapple Charles the Fat with 
red-hot hooks and to seize with glowing tongs a worthy 
man of Northumbria mentioned in the Vision of the Vener¬ 
able Bede. Young Alberico, the knight Owen, and many 
others, were threatened and tormented by them in divers 
ways. Without the aid of Vergil and of the heavenly mes¬ 
senger, Dante would more than once have found himself 
in evil straits. 



CHAPTER XI 


MORE ABOUT HELL 

The book of sins.—Anticipated punishments.—Violence and quality of 
the infernal penalties.—Experience of Saint Teresa.—The Parisian 
scholar.—Nature of hell-fire.—One of the many joys of the blessed.— 
What might be seen in Hell.—Narrative of the journey of the monk 
Wettin, of the young Albcrico, of the knight Tundal.—The abomination 
of desolation.—The sky of red-hot iron.—The Mount of Terror.—The 
bridge of a thousand steps.—The greedy beast.—The stormy pool.—The 
terrible furnace.—The beast that devours and digests.—Souls that become 
pregnant.—The diabolic smiths.—The lowest depths of the abyss.— 
The King of Darkness.—The infernal kitchen; infernal banquets.— 
Punishments of the devils.—Purgatory.—Some of the damned outside of 
Hell.—Procession of the souls of the damned.—Some horrible tales.— 
The eternity and the mitigation of infernal punishments.—The vision 
of Saint Paul.—The black birds of Pozzuoli.—“All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here.” 

Hjsll e xists, for the joi nt punishment of the damned 
and of the devils, of tormentors and tormented. Satan unites 
in himself many qualities and many offices which it seems, 
at. first glance, impossible to reconcile one with another. 
Prime cause of all the evil in the world, an untiring insti¬ 
gator of sin, and a perpetual seducer of souls, he is at the 
same time the great administrator of justice; it is through 
his work that evil is checked and sin is expiated. 

There is, in the lives and minds of men, no act so insig¬ 
nificant, no thought so trivial, that a record is not kept of 
it by the demons, if there but be therein some fragment, 
some taint, of sin. Saint Augustine once saw a devil car¬ 
rying jon his back a huge book in which were noted down 
in their order all the sins committed by mankind. More 
often, there existed for each sinner a separate volume, 
ponderous and black, which the devils would pompously 
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display at the judgment in counter-evidence to the tiny 
golden one in which the guardian angel had lovingly re¬ 
corded the good and meritorious acts, sometimes peevishly 
hurling it into one of the scales of the divine balance. In 
many medieval churches, as, for example, that of Halber- 
stadt, one sees the Devil pictured as writing down the 
names of those who fall asleep in the house of God, or in 
any other way fail to comport themselves properly. In the 
Life of Saint Aicadrus 322 we read how once, when a certain 
poor man ventured to cut his hair on a Sunday, the Dqvil 
was seen crouching in a corner of the room, busily recording 
the-sin on a sheet of parchment. 

As a rule, the sinner who deserves no mercy is punished in 
Hell; but sometimes Satan, catching him in the act, antici¬ 
pates the divine vengeance and chastises him while he is 
yet living. The murderers of the bishop Saint Regulus 323 
were strangled by him, and the assassin of Saint Gode- 
grand 324 was carried away alive; a certain woman of evil 
life, who tried to lead Saint Elias Speleotas 325 into sin, was 
beaten black and blue by the fiend. If the historian Liut- 
prand 326 is to be believed, the wicked pope John XII was 
flogged to death by the Devil, who caught him in his bed 
and in the arms of one of his mistresses; in spite of the 
fact that this pontiff, when alive and hearty, had been 
wont to drink the health of him who was to bring him to 
so wretched an end. Fra Filippo da Siena 327 relates the 
fearful tale of a certain woman, vain as she was beautiful 
and accustomed to spend hours in embellishing and adorn¬ 
ing herself, who was one day embellished by the Devil and 
so disfigured that through shame and fear she died. This 
took place in Siena, in the year of grace 1322. On the 
twenty-seventh day of May, 1562, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, in the city of Antwerp, the Devil strangled a girl 
who, being invited to a wedding, had been so indiscreet as 
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to make a purchase of a certain kind of fabric costing nine 
thalers the ell, in order to make herself one of those fluted 
ruffs that were then the fashion. Oftentimes the Devil 
strikes, strangles, or carries away those who show them¬ 
selves irreverent in the presence of relics or who mock at the 
sacred rites; he enters the bodies of those who are inat¬ 
tentive at mass; in a loud voice he proclaims and denounces 
their secret sins, to the great confusion of the guilty ones. 
Often tlie diabolic fury was not appeased until it had ex- 
pendecLitself-on the corpse of the sinner; and many a fear¬ 
ful tale is told of bodies snatched away from churches, or 
burn ed in their tombs, or t orn to tatters. 

Saint Teresa 328 once besought God that she might make, 
for her own edification, a little trial of the sufferings of 
Hell. This grace was granted her; and even after six years, 
the recollection of the outrages she had suffered chilled her 
with dread. Many, are the tales wherein we are told of lost 
souls suffered for a brief season to come forth from Hell, 
for the sole purpose of imparting to living men some idea 
of the unspeakable tortures to which the} 7 are subjected . 
Jacopo Passavanti tells the story of a certain Sieur Lo, a 
teacher of philosophy in Paris, and of a pupil of his, “keen 
and subtle in disputation, but arrogant and vicious in his 
manner of life.” The latter died, but appeared a few days 
later to his master and told him that he was a lost soul: to 
let him understand in some measure the intensity of the 
torments he suffered, he shook his finger over the palm of 
his master’s hand, letting fall a tiny drop of sweat which 
“pierced the hand through and through, with much pain 
and anguish, as if it had been a sharp and fiery arrow.” 

The sufferings of Hp II According to the theologian s, 
not only continuous in time, but continuous in space also; 
in the sense that there is not a smallest particle of the lost 
soul that does not suffer intolerable agony of never-varying 
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intensity. The chief instrument of torture is fire . Origen, 
Lactantius, and Saint John of Damascus believed that hell- 
fire was a purely ideal and figurative fire; but the great 
majority of the Fathers held a contrary opinion, and Saint 
Augustine said that if all the seas of the world were to flow 
into Hell they would not avail to temper the heat of the 
horrible flames which blaze there perpetually. Besides fire, 
there is also ice; there are raging winds and beating rains; 
there are horrible beasts and a thousand other kinds of tor¬ 
ments which the devils devise and employ. Saint Thomas 
proves that the devils have the right and the duty of tor¬ 
menting the damned; that they do all they can to terrify 
and torture them; and, furthermore, they mock and ridicule 
them. 

But the greatest suffering of all comes to the damned 
from being eternally deprived of the beatific vision of God 
and from hav ing knowledge of the happiness of the saints. 
On the latter point, however, writers are not altogether 
in accord; there being some who affirm that the saints be¬ 
hold the sufferings of the wicked, but that the latter can¬ 
not witness the joys of the blessed. Saint Gregory the Great 
assures us that the sufferings of the damned are a pleasojit 
sight to the elect; and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux waxes 
warm in demonstrating that the blessed enjoy the spectacle 
offered them by the torments of the damned, and that they 
enjoy it for four distinct reasons: first, because these tor¬ 
ments do not touch them; secondly, because, now that the 
wicked are all damned, the saints need no longer fear any 
mischief from them, diabolic or human; thirdly, because 
their own glory will appear greater by contrast; and 
fourthly, because that which is pleasing to God must also 
be pleasing to the righteous. 

And surely the spectacle was such, both in variety and 
in intensity, as to satisfy even the most difficult taste. Let 
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us endeavor to become spectators ourselves for a moment, 
at least in imagination; and to this end let us follow the 
footsteps of some of those pilgrims who had the fortune to 
visit the “kingdom of the dead people.” 

A monk by the name of Peter, of whom Gregory the 
Great speaks in one of his “Dialogues,” saw the souls of 
the damned immersed in a boundless sea of flames. Fursey 
saw four great fires, some distance apart from one another, 
in which were being punished four distinct classes of sin¬ 
ners, and many demons were busy about them. These visions 
are not among the earliest ones, which belong to the sixth 
and seventh centuries and show us a punishment that has 
not yet become diversified but remains simple and uniform: 
in the visions of the succeeding centuries there is a gradual 
development of variety and complexity in the penalties, 
and Hell begins to reveal itself in all the multiplicity of its 
horrors and terrors. 

The monk Wettin, 329 whose vision is related about the be¬ 
ginning of the ninth century by an abbot of the monastery 
of Reichenau, came, escorted by an angel, to certain moun¬ 
tains of incomparable loftiness and beauty, which appeared 
to be of marble and whose base was encircled by a vast river 
of fire. In the waves of that stream were immersed an in¬ 
numerable multitude of the damned, while others were being 
tormented in a thousand other ways. In one great fire were 
seen many churchmen of various ranks fast bound to stakes, 
each facing his own mistress who was similarly bound; and 
the angel told Wettin that these sinners were scourged on 
their private parts every day of the week save one. In a 
black and sooty castle, whence emanated a dense cloud of 
smoke, were imprisoned several monks, and one of these 
was also confined in a leaden casket. 

Far more diversified was the Hell seen by the monk Al- 
berico at the beginning of the twelfth century, when he was 
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still a child. In a dismal valley, many souls were standing 
immersed in ice, some only to their ankles or their knees, 
others up to their breasts or their necks. Just beyond 
loomed a fearful wood, formed of trees sixty cubits in 
height and bristling with thorns, from whose sharp and 
spiny branches were hanging by their bosoms those heartless 
women who had refused to nourish motherless babes with 
their own milk; to each victim clung two snakes, suckling 
at those breasts once so cruelly denied. Along a ladder of 
red-hot iron, three hundred and sixty-five cubits high, 
were ascending and descending those who, on Sundays and 
saints’ days, had not refrained from sexual intercourse; 
and now one, now another of them would plunge headlong 
into a huge caldron filled with oil, pitch, and resin, which 
was seething at the ladder’s foot. In fearful flames like 
those of a furnace, tyrants were being punished; in a lake 
of fire, the murderers; while, in a giant stewpan, full-of 
molten bronze, tin, and lead, mixed with brimstone and 
resin, were those easy-going parish priests who had winked 
at the misdemeanors of their parishioners. A little farther 
on yawned, like a well, the mouth of the deepest pit of Hell, 
full of horrible darkness, stench, and clangor. Hard by, was 
tethered with an iron chain a serpent of enormous size, 
before which hung suspended in the air a multitude of 
souls; with every breath the serpent drew, it swallowed 
some of these souls, just as if they were flies; with every 
exhalation, it spewed them forth again, blazing like sparks 
of fire. The blasphemers were boiling in a lake of molten 
metal, whose waves gave forth a crackling sound; in another 
lake, formed of sulphurous water, full of snakes and scor¬ 
pions, the traitors and false witnesses were forever drown¬ 
ing. Thieves and extortioners were bound with huge chains 
of red-hot iron, and from their necks hung heavy iron 
weights. 
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But of all the descriptions of Hell that the Middle Ages 
have handed down to us, the most terrible one, the one 
most replete with the poetry of horror, the one most abound¬ 
ing in inventive fancy, is the description which, we read in 
the u Vision-.Q£Tundal, ? ’ ahcady mentioned. Escaping from 
the hands of countless demons, the soul of Tundal, guided 
by a shining angel, traverses the densest darkness until 
it comes to a horrible valley, full of burning coals and cov¬ 
ered with a sky of red-hot iron six cubits in thickness. On 
that huge roof rain down incessantly the souls of mur¬ 
derers; and there, penetrated by the fearful heat, they 
melt like lard in the frying-pan and, liquefied, seep through 
the metal as molten wax filters through a cloth, dribbling 
down on the coals beneath, where they return to their 
first state, restored for everlasting punishment. Farther on 
is a mountain of marvelous size, full of horror, in the 
midst of a vast solitude. Thither one comes by a narrow 
path swept on one side by reeking flame, on the other by 
hail and snow. The mountain is full of demons, armed with 
hooks and tridents, who assail the souls of the conspirators 
and the renegades that are toiling along that path, cast 
them down, and in perpetual alternation toss them from 
the fire onto the ice and from the ice into the fire. And lo! 
another valley, equally gloomy and dread, the bottom of 
which cannot be discerned. There the air quivers with the 
rumbling of the sulphurous river that runs below and with 
the incessant howling of the damned, and it is charged with 
smoke of unbearable foulness. The opposite walls of that 
gulf are united by a bridge, a thousand paces in length, 
scarce a foot in breadth, impassable for the proud, who 
plunge from it into endless torments. After a long and 
painful passage, there appears to the frightened soul 
a monster, larger than the largest mountain and unspeak¬ 
ably horrible to behold. Its eyes resemble two burning hills, 
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its mouth is so large that it could contain nine thousand 
armed men. Two giants, like mighty columns, hold this 
mouth agape, and from it gushes an unquenchable flame. 
Goaded and pushed onward by a host of demons, the souls 
of the misers plunge into the fire, enter the mouth, and 
from the mouth are thrust into the belly of the monster, 
whence issue the bowlings of myriads of tormented ones. 
Next comes a mere, vast and stormswept, traversed by a 
bridge two miles long studded with sharp-pointed nails. 
Monsters gather along the bridge, puffing out flames of 
fire and gulping down all the souls that fall from it, which 
are those of the thieves and the extortioners. From a huge, 
round building, resembling an oven, there spurt out flames 
which lick and burn the souls a thousand paces away. In 
front of the doors, in the midst of the fire, stand diabolic 
executioners armed with knives, sickles, augers, hatchets, 
spades, mattocks, and other tools, with which they flay, 
decapitate, bore, quarter, and chop the souls of the gluttons, 
afterward feeding them to the fire. Still further on, there 
crouches on a frozen pool a monster different in form from 
all the rest; it has two feet, two wings, a very long neck, 
and an iron beak which spouts forth unquenchable flames. 
This monster devours all the souls that come within its 
reach, digests them, and, when digested, evacuates them 
in the usual manner. This ordure of souls falls on the frozen 
pool, where each soul is returned to its original shape and, 
thus restored, becomes pregnant, whether it be female or 
male. The pregnancy follows its natural course, and during 
that time the souls remain on the ice and feel their vitals 
being torn by the progeny they have conceived. At the end 
of that season, they all—men as well as women—bring 
forth monstrous creatures with heads of red-hot iron, sharp- 
pointed bills, and tails bristling with hooks. These creatures 
issue from any part of the body, and in their exit they tear 
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and drag after them both flesh and vital organs, clawing, 
biting, roaring; this is the punishment of the licentious, 
and especially of those who, entering the service of God, 
have not been able to subdue the flesh. In another and more 
distant valley, are many forges and countless demons in 
the guise of smiths, who seize the souls with heated tongs 
and toss them on the coals kept ever aglow by the breath 
of the bellows; then, when the souls have become red-hot 
and malleable, with great iron rakes they drag them from 
the fire, and heaping together twenty, or thirty, or even 
a hundred of them, they cast this fiery mass upon the an¬ 
vils and with their sledges hammer it in turn; and when it 
has been thus hammered and welded they hurl it through 
the air to other no less terrible smiths who, seizing it anew 
with iron tongs, begin the game afresh. Tundal himself was 
subjected to this torture, which is prepared for those who 
have heaped sin upon sin. After undergoing this formidable 
test, the soul arrives at the last and deepest gulf of Hell, 
resembling in form a quadrangular cistern, from which 
there rises a lofty column of fire and smoke. An infinite num¬ 
ber of souls and innumerable demons come forth in that 
column in the form of sparks, which fall back again into 
the pit. There, in the farthest and most fearful depth of 
the abyss, dwells the Prince of Darkness, stretched out fast 
bound upon an enormous gridiron and thronged about 
by demons who stir the crackling coals beneath him and 
blow them with the bellows. He is of monstrous size, black 
as the raven’s pinions, and with a thousand hands armed 
with iron claws; he flourishes and coils in the darkness a 
tail of exceeding length, thick-set with sharpest darts. He 
raves and tosses—this horrid monster—and mad with pain 
and rage, he flings his thousands hands about through the 
gloomy air that is all impregnated with souls; and all that 
he catches he crams into his burning mouth, as a thirsty 
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rustic gulps a cluster of grapes; then, exhaling, he blows 
them forth and spatters them about; and when he takes an¬ 
other breath, he draws them once more within himself. Thus 
are punished those who did not hope in God’s mercy or 
who did not believe in God himself; and thus, also, all the 
other sinners who, having for a season undergone other 
torments, are at last subjected to this one, final and ever¬ 
lasting. 

Others have described Hell as more nearly resembling 
an immense and horrible kitchen or a dreadful dining-hall, 
where the devils act as cooks and-as banqueters; the viands 
are the souls of the damned, prepared and garnished in 
various manners. Giacomino da Verona, who has been men¬ 
tioned before, says that the cook Beelzebub puts the soul to 
roast “like a fat pig over the fire,” seasons it with a sauce 
composed of water, salt, soot, gall, sharp vinegar, and a 
pinch of strong poison; and thus appetizingly prepared, 
he causes it to be served at the table of the King of Hell, 
who, tasting it, immediately sends it back, as it appears to 
him to be underdone. A French trouvere, contemporary 
with Giacomino, Raoul de Iloudan, 330 describes in one of his 
short poems, entitled Le Songe cVEnfer , a grand infernal 
banquet which he was permitted to attend on a day when 
King Beelzebub held open court and general council. 
Hardly had he entered Hell when he saw a great multi¬ 
tude busied in setting the tables. Any one who would might 
enter, and no one was excluded. Bishops, abbots, and clerks 
greeted him amicably; Pilate and Beelzebub bade him wel¬ 
come; and at the hour appointed all sat down at the 
tables. A more magnificent banquet and rarer viands were 
never seen in the court of any king. The table-cloths were 
made of usurers’ skins, and the napkins of the skins of 
aged prostitutes; courses and entremets left nothing to be 
desired: fat, basted usurers; hashed robbers and murderers; 
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harlots with garden sauce; heretics broiled on the spit; 
fried lawyers’ tongues; also, ragouts of hypocrites, monks, 
nuns, sodomites, and other dainty game. Wine was lack¬ 
ing; if one was thirsty he drank the juice of villainies. 

The devils exercised the office of taskmaster and of execu¬ 
tioner. It was their duty, as has been seen, to roast, boil, 
flay, and .quarter.souls. Such an office had its subdivisions 
and grades; and as the tormented were distributed through¬ 
out the infernal regions in accordance with their special 
sins, so were the tormentors also distributed according to 
the punishments assigned to their special care; and just 
as each fault had its particular instigators, so did it have 
its particular diabolic punishers. But while the punishers 
were devoting themselves to their office, did they, too, ex¬ 
perience the chastisement that their own wickedness mer¬ 
ited? Were they, too, tortured at the same time that they 
were torturing? 

As to this, opinions vary. There is no lack of writers, 
and writers of good repute, who affirm that the devils do 
not suffer_from the pains of Hell; for if they did so suffer, 
only with great reluctance would they devote themselves 
to their duty of tempting and tormenting, a duty which 
they appear, on the contrary, to exercise with remarkable 
zest. In the visions, as in the poem of Dante, Lucifer is usu¬ 
ally confined in the lowest depth of Hell, where, in accord 
with the statement of the Apocalypse, he is subjected to 
the severest torture; 331 but of the other demons it is not 
said, as a rule, that they suffer grievous torments. That 
they should sometimes torment one another, come to blows, 
or soundly drub one another, seems only natural; and cases 
of this sort are to be found in the Vision of Tundal, also 
in the Divine Comedy, in the passage which describes the 
Pit of the Barrators. 332 Neither did the accursed spirits 
lack relaxations and pleasures. As every good work was to 
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them a source of torment, so did they find a source of en¬ 
joyment in every evil work; and what we know about human 
affairs permits us to guess that they had more frequent 
cause for rejoicing than for grief. Oftentimes, in pious 
legends, the devils are seen capering in glee about some 
soul that has just become their fellow-citizen. Peter Cel- 
lensis 333 (died 1183) says, in one of his sermons, that the 
Devil, being submerged in the flames of Hell, would long 
ago have starved to death, were he not revived by the sins 
of men; and Dante assures us that even in Hell the Devil 
finds solace in seeing the affairs of this world going on after 
his own liking. 334 Even admitting that the suffering of the 
devils was very great, it did not lack alleviation. 

Theologians generally agree in saying. that in Purga¬ 
tory there are no demons to torment the souls; but very 
many of the visions represent Purgatory as full of devils, 
busy in exercising there their office of tormentors. The 
Church, which only in 1439, at the Council of Florence, 
ratified the dogma of Purgatory (a doctrine which had 
been developed previously by Saint Gregory and Saint 
Thomas), has not committed itself on this particular point. 
Dante, whose imaginations and conceptions in regard to 
the location and the structure of Purgatory are altogether 
his own, with regard to the relations of Purgatory to the 
demons holds to the opinion of the theologians and abandons 
that of the mystics. It is true that the ancient adversary 
tries to penetrate the poet’s Purgatory in the form of a 
snake, 

The one, mayhap, that gave to Eve the bitter food ; 335 

but the angels, “the heavenly hawks,” 336 put him to flight. 
It should be noted, in passing, that the pains..of Purgatory 
were believed by some to be even more severe than those of 
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Hell; this was because th ey did not last f or ever, as did the 
latter- 

Hell was the.ordinary abode of tlie.damncd and the place 
where they regularly suffered their merited punishment; 
but let it not he thought that this rule was altogether with¬ 
out exceptions. Passing over, for the present, certain for¬ 
tunate spirits among the damned, who by very special 
divine grace were withdrawn from the abyss and admitted 
to Heaven and of whom I shall have occasion to speak later; 
it should be noted that in certain determined cases the 
damned were able, for a longer or shorter period of time, 
to escape from their prison; and that there was, so to speak, 
a hell outside of Hell. As has been seen, apparitions of the 
damned were of frequent occurrence; but it profited them 
nothing to be outside their customary place of suffering, for 
suffering followed them still as the shadow follows the body. 
Others of the damned were not received into Hell, but suf¬ 
fered in some strange place on the earth, perchance in order 
that they might serve as salutary warnings to those who 
came acrossthem in their wanderings. Thus Saint Bran- 
dan, 33 ' sailing in search of the earthly Paradise, found in a 
great maelstrom of the sea that greatest of criminals, Judas 
Iscariot, perpetually tossed about by the furious billows ; 333 
and one of the heroes of the Carolingian epics, Huon de 
Bordeaux , 330 wandering in the East, found Cain impris¬ 
oned in an iron cask studded within with nails, which was 
unceasingly rolling about a desert island. Giovanni Boc¬ 
caccio, retelling in his own fashion the tales of older days, 
relates the fearful story of that Guido degli Anastagi 340 
who, taking his own life because of unrequited love, was 
condemned to everlasting punishment; daily he rides about 
the countryside, now here, now there, mounted on a black 
steed, holding a rapier in his hand, and with two mastiffs 
running before him; ever pursuing the cruel, heartless 
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woman; she also, condemned like him, on foot and naked, 
is forever fleeing before him; till, overtaking her, he trans¬ 
fixes her with his rapier, rips her body with his hunting- 
knife, and tosses her heart and other organs to his ravenous 
dogs. Etienne de Bourbon (died about 1262) speaks of 
certain specters that used to be seen in the neighborhood of 
Mount Etna, engaged in building a castle which fell in 
ruins every Saturday night, only to be begun again from 
the foundations each Monday morning. It seems, however, 
that these were souls undergoing purgation rather than 
souls of the damned. 

More than once, at dead of night, the entire population 
of Hell was seen passing in procession through the air or 
moving through forests, drawn up in ranks like those of 
a-vast marching host. The monk Otlo, 341 who lived until 
about the end of the eleventh century, tells a tale of two 
brothers who, riding one day, suddenly beheld in the air 
a very great multitude passing at but a little distance above 
the ground. Terrified, and crossing themselves, they be¬ 
sought these strange travelers to tell them who they were. 
One of them, who from the steed he rode and from his ap¬ 
parel appeared to be a cavalier of note, made himself known 
to them, saying: “I am your father; and unless ye restore 
to the convent whence I unjustly took them the fiefs that ye 
know of, I shall be damned beyond remission; also, along 
with me, all of my descendants who shall keep possession of 
the ill-gotten lands.” The father gives his sons some inkling 
of the torments that he is suffering; the sons repair his 
fault, and in this wise they free his soul from Hell. 

But a story even more marvelous and fearsome than 
this is found in the narrative of another monk, the chroni¬ 
cler Ordericus Vitalis, 342 who lived till about the middle of 
the twelfth century. A priest by the name of Gualchelmus, 
curate of Bonneval, was returning one night in the year 
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1091 from a visit to a sick man and was still a long way 
from his home. While he was crossing the deserted fields, 
lighted by the moon which shone high in the heaven, his 
ears were assailed by a deep, portentous sound, like that 
of a mighty army on the march. Seized with terror, he 
tries to hide among some shrubs that are growing close at 
hand; when lo, a giant, armed with an enormous club, bars 
his way and without otherwise molesting him forbids him 
to move. The priest remains riveted to the spot and becomes 
witness of a strange and fearful spectacle. First, there 
passes an innumerable company of footmen, driving along 
a great number of cattle and laden with all manner of 
plunder. All are uttering most grievous lamentations and 
importuning one another. There follows a troop of grave¬ 
diggers, bearing fifty biers, and on each bier sits a hor¬ 
rible dwarf with an enormous head shaped like a keg. Fast 
bound to a great log which two dusky Ethiopians are car¬ 
rying on their shoulders, comes a wicked man who is filling 
the air with horrible howlings. A monstrous demon sits 
astride him, digging his back and loins with heated spurs. 
After these, appears an endless cavalcade entirely made 
up of sinful women; the wind each moment lifts their airy 
bodies a full cubit in the air, then drops them back on 
saddles studded with red-hot nails. Behind this cavalcade 
trails a band of churchmen of every grade; and after these, 
an army of horsemen clad in full armor, riding gigantic 
coursers and unfolding black banners to the breeze. The 
priest has a conversation with one of these horsemen, which 
it is not necessary to repeat here; Ordericus declares that 
he heard the whole account from the priest’s own mouth. 

In the Apocalypse, attributed to Saint John, 343 we read 
that the torments of the damned will last throughout the 
ages, and that they shall have surcease-neither day nor 
night; 344 and ecclesiastical writers are unanimous in de- 
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daring that God abandons the damned and forgets them. 
Saint Bernard says explicitly in one of his sermons that 
in Hell there is no room for indulgence, as there is no 
possibility of repentance. This is the opinion confirmed 
by the rigid dogmatic theology; but opposed to this, there 
exists another opinion, suggested by a theology that is 
more tolerant and more humane, a theology that knows 
naught of the subtleties of dialectics but comes from the 
heart and goes to the heart: according to this other opinion, 
the infinite mercy of God does not halt before the gates 
of Hell, but, like a ray of kindly sunlight, pierces the 
abyss and brings some rest and respite to soothe the un¬ 
utterable tortures of the damned. 

The Christian poet Prudentius 345 (lived about 348-408) 
speaks in one of his hymns of the rest that is granted to 
the souls of the lost on the night of Christ’s resurrection. 
In an apocryphal Apocalypse of Saint Paul, 346 composed 
toward the end of the fourth century by some Greek monk, 
we are told of the descent of the Apostle to the Gentiles 
into the realm of everlasting perdition. Guided by the arch¬ 
angel Michael, the apostle has already passed through the 
whole “dolorous kingdom”; he has seen the different orders 
of sinners and the bitter penalties to which divine justice 
subjects them; at this sight he has shed tears of pity and 
of grief. He is about to take himself away from the horror 
of darkness when the damned cry out with one voice: “O 
Michael! 0 Paul! Have compassion upon us; pray for 
us to the Redeemer.” The archangel says to them: “Weep 
ye all; and I will weep with you, and Paul and all the 
choirs of the angels will weep with me: who knows but God 
may extend His mercy to you?” And the lost souls cry: 
“Have mercy on us, thou son of David.” 347 And lo, Christ 
comes down, crowned, from Heaven; and He reproaches 
the sinful souls with their wickedness and reminds them of 
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the blood that was shed for them in vain. But Michael, 
and Paul, and thousands upon thousands of angels, kneel 
down before the Son of God and beseech Him to show 
mercy. Then Jesus, moved to pity, grants to all the souls 
thatjaxe in Hell this grace* that they shall have rest and 
shall be without any torment from the ninth hour of Sat¬ 
urday until the-first Lour of Monday. 

This, perhaps the most beautiful of all the devout legends 
to which the Christian imagination has given birth; after¬ 
ward translated from Greek into Latin and from Latin 
into the common tongues of Europe, had a wide vogue; 
and it is more than probable that Dante was acquainted 
with it and referred to it in his divine poem; 348 but the 
thought that inspired it is not so exclusively its own as not 
to be found again in other legends of the Middle Ages. 
Saint Peter Damianus 349 relates the following, on the au¬ 
thority of Archbishop Humbert: 350 Near Pozzuoli there 
rises, in the midst of the foul black waters, a rugged, rocky 
promontory. Up from these pestilent waters there come at 
set seasons certain horrible birds which may be seen from 
the evening of Saturday until the morning of Monday. 
During this time they fly, as if let loose from a cage, back 
and forth about the mountain; stretching their wings and 
preening their feathers with their beaks, as though en¬ 
joying some sort of rest and refreshment that has been 
granted them. No one ever sees them feeding, nor has any 
fowler, with all his cunning, ever succeeded in capturing 
any of them. When the dawn of Monday appears, lo, there 
comes a raven, like to a vulture in size, and with hoarse 
croaks begins to summon these birds and drive them away 
before him. One after another, they all plunge into the 
pool, nor do they let themselves be seen again until the fol¬ 
lowing Saturday; wherefore some believe them to be the 
souls of the damned on whom has been bestowed, in honor 
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of Christ’s resurrection, the privilege of resting during 
Sunday and the nights that precede and follow it. 

But whether with or without temporary mitigation and 
temporary repose, the pains of Hell endured throughout 
eternity. The doctrine defended in the fourth century by 
Origen, 351 surely one of the greatest minds produced by 
ancient Christianity; that is, the doctrine of the final sal¬ 
vation of all creatures and of the final return to God of all 
that came from God—a doctrine also taught in the suc¬ 
ceeding century by Gregory of Nazianzus 302 and by Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa 353 —had incurred the disapprobation of the 
more jealous guardians of dogmatic truth and the anath¬ 
ema of the councils; and it had altogether given place to 
the doctrine of eternal and irrevocable damnation. This 
fearful threat was therefore perpetually present to men’s 
minds, and every means was employed to impress and in¬ 
culcate it there more deeply. The arts vied with one another 
in aiding faith; and Giotto, 3,14 in the Arena of Padua; 
Orcagna, 350 on an inner wall of Santa Maria in Florence; 
and an unidentified painter, in the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
all depicted with pencils of flame the terrors and horrors of 
the infernal abyss. In the Mystery Plays there used to ap¬ 
pear upon the stage the abysmal mouth of the symbolic 
dragon, the devourer of souls. Dante described to all the 
nations that realm of darkness over whose awful gate were 
graven the words: 

“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 356 

From the pulpit, uplifting with one hand the crucifix in 
witness of his words, the friar would enumerate, one by 
one, the tortures of those accursed souls that had fallen 
under Satan’s sway; and when he had ended, the organ 
would begin to thunder, while under the deep arches, in 
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the twilight of the marble naves, reverberated the fearful 
chant that told of the horrors of the dreadful pit: 

Ubi tenebrae condensae, 

Voces dirae et immensae, 

Et scintillae sunt succensae 
Flantes in fabrilibus. 

Locus ingens et umbrosus, 

Faetor ardens et fumosus, 

Rumorque tumultuosus, 

Et abyssus sitiens. 357 
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The Devil’s adversaries.—Various weapons.—The hymn of the bell.— 
Valor of the saints.—Salutary corrections administered by them to the 
enemy.—The enemy bound.—The enemy flogged.—The enemy imprisoned. 
—Various tricks and wiles.—The most glorious Saint Chiuppillo.—An 
edifying tale of Saint Juliana.—A no less edifying tale of Saint Gertrude. 
—Fisticuffs with the Devil.—War against diabolic invaders.—How a 
certain possessed clerk was set free.—Exorcisms and exorcists. 

Satan had, as we have seen, numerous partisans; but 
he had also numerous adversaries: the former in Hell and 
on earth, the latter on earth and in Heaven. Partisans of 
Satan were all the other demons and all wicked men, espe¬ 
cially heretics and wizards: his ad ve rs ari alLgQQd 
men., -and in _a par ticular mann erth e saints, living 1 or d ead, 
I the^ecclesiastics, if not b yjvirtue nf ^hPr octer, b y vir¬ 

tue of their calling, also, the various orders of angels, the 
Virg in M aryland the Lord God. God took, fibrin the time 
of Satan’s first rebellion—but little part in this struggle, 
awaiting the fullness of time and the destined limit set 
foiJbis__diabolic_ arrogance; against His unworthy enemy 
He suffered the battle to be waged by His Mother, by the 
saints, by all the heavenly hosts, and by the men who did not 
lack His grace or the aid of Holy Church. And it was a 
daily battle, perpetually renewed; hardly had Satan been 
beaten when he would rise again, and driven from one posi¬ 
tion, he would reappear in another. Occasionally, Satan 
exchanged the role of vanquished for that of victor. 

Let us see, first, what victories were gained over the great 
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adversary by men of flesh and blood; later, we will see 
what victories were gained over him by the inhabitants 
of Heaven. 

The Christian, who fought against Satan for the salva- 
tion o f his_awn-SQul v had no lack of weapons, whether for 
attack-or-for dcfense, such as were required f or so fearful 
a com bat ;And-of-the8e weapons, some were spiritual, some 
material. He had, also, all the support of divine grace, 
without which there was no hope of salvation; furthermore, 
he had faith and virtue, behind which he defended himself 
as behind the ramparts of a strongly fortified citadel. The 
practices of religion to which he diligently devoted himself 
—prayer, attendance on sacraments, fastings, prolonged 
vigils—were like so many operations of warfare, calcu¬ 
lated to keep the enemy at a distance or cause him to give 
ground if he had already advanced too far. A formidable 
weapon , ever at hand in time of need, was the sign of the 
c ross, no less useful for attack than for defense. Innumer¬ 
able were the devils who had to confess with their own lips 
that it was not possible for them to withstand the virtue 
of this most sacred symbol which filled them with terror 
and confusion. With the sign of the cross, not only were 
devils put to flight, but conflagrations were extinguished, 
tempests were laid, the sick were healed, and many other 
difficult things were accomplished. Great efficacy, also, had 
the names of God the Father, Jesus, and the Virgin Mary, 
if invoked with the fervor of faith and flung like a challenge 
in the very faces of the fiends. Next, came,holy water, more 
scalding for their accursed necks and backs than were the 
boiling pitch and molten lead of their own hellish caldrons. 
'Rolls, which filled the air with their pealing voices, calling 
the faithful to the rites of worship, to meditation, to prayer, 
or announcing the festivals so filled with grace, routed the 
demons far and wide, ofttimes scattered the storms the 
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fiends had raised, and produced many other marvelous ef¬ 
fects ; hence, the hymn of the bell: 

Laudo Deum verum, 

Plebem voco, 

Congrego clerum. 

Defunctos ploro, 

Pestem fugo, 

Festa decoro. 

Funera plango, 

Fulgura frango, 

Sabbata pango. 

Excito lentos, 

Dissipo ventos, 

Paco cruentos ; 358 

and sometimes, at the end, the fearful line: 

Est mea cunctorum terror vox daemoniorum. 3 

The, .relic s of the saints who had triumphed over all the 
assaults and all the wiles of Satan aided countless others 
in winning similar triumphs; and the same may be said of 
c PV_tain blessed writings, to be worn about the neck or 
sewedinto garments, and of certain amulets. Nor was there 
a lack of purely natural objects which were opposed and 
injurious to the devils: such were c ertain g em.% as the 
chrysolite and the agate, which put them to flight, and 
the sapphire, 300 which reconciled one with God; such were 
certain plants, as garlic 301 and j'ue, 302 and an herb called 
by the French permanahle , 363 which had power to enchant 
the demons. Sal t was one of the things of which they showed 
themselves most afraid. TJie,£ock, as has already been noted, 
was a great adversary of the devils; with his morning 
clarion call, precursor of the day, he forced them (but not 
all of them) to hide themselves away. Finally, in certain 
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cases, the Christian could use to good effect, as we shall 
see, either Iris fists or a stout cudgel. Moreover, one who 
had fallen into the power of the enemy could, with more or 
less lengthy and severe penances, rescue himself and put his 
cruel master under his feet. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that these weapons 
and these defenses did not always avail, as may be seen from 
famous examples in the lives of many saints, and not merely 
of the lesser or mediocre ones, but of those of highest 
standing. It happened all too often, whatever may have 
been the reason, that the devils impudently and impiously 

prayers-with 


__ lem and even t he 

P§aIm£_fliLth.e^^ ; 

rageously at the sight of that cross, a glimpse of which 
usually caused them to turn their backs and flee; that they 
danced and capered under the drops of holy water; and that 
their assaults, grew more furious and more frequents the 
greater the means of defense employed. 

The saints were, of all human beings, the most redoubt¬ 
able adversaries of Satan, those who strove against him 
without rest or respite, whether in self-defense, or in de¬ 
fense of others, or to put a stop to his mischief-making. 
Many were the tricks and numberless the annoyances which 
they had to suffer at his hands; but often they squared 
their account with him, with interest; and the fiercer and 
longer the battle, the more glorious and complete was their 
triumph. A volume might be filled with the authentic his¬ 
tory of the affronts, the quaint indignities, and the pious 
castigations, that Satan and his fellow-spirits received 
from the righteous servants of God, from women as well 
as from men, from hoary, long-bearded anchorites, and 
from devout virgins scarcely emerged from girlhood. 

Saint Anthony, the first hermit, who had patiently en- 
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dured from the devils a thousand outrages and even the 
most savage beatings, one day, in order to show one of 
them of how little account he held him and his antics, spat 
right in the demon’s face; whereupon the fiend, put hors 
de combat , took to his heels. Now it may be said that the 
spittle of the saints may have had qualities not possessed 
by-ordinary men’s saliva: in fact, the bishop Donatus, who 
lived in the times of Honorius and Arcadius, 304 slew a huge 
and terrible dragon by merely spitting in its mouth. 

We have seen what virtue there was in the sign of the 
cross. With a sign of the cross, Saint Sulpicius 305 and Saint 
Frodobert, 366 while still jmung children, drove away a devil 
who tried to stop them on their way to school. Using this 
same weapon, other holy men obtained even more wonderful 
results. Peter the Venerable tells us that when a devil had 
found his way into the Abbey of Cluny for the purpose of 
tempting some one of the monks, the prior, who was a man 
of great shrewdness and no less holiness, with no other im¬ 
plement than the sign of the cross drove the devil into the 
latrine. 

Let no one be astonished if Saint Sulpicius and Saint 
Frodobert defended themselves so well against the Devil, 
even putting him to flight, while they were still mere lads. 
Just as holiness was oftentimes precocious, so were certain 
faculties and powers which are conferred by holiness. The 
abbot Saint Pachomius 307 was, from his most tender years, 
a very great and implacable adversary of the Devil; Saint 
Victor of Archiac 308 struck terror into the demons while he 
was yet in his mother’s womb. Nor is this miracle greater 
than the one performed by the images of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola-of blessed memory, which, whether painted or 
carved, sent scampering away the boldest and most brazen 
of the accursed spirits. 

Many saints bound the Devil, some with chains, some 
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with a simple thread. The pope Saint Silvester, 369 the same 
who, according to the most authentic histories, cured the 
Emperor Constantine of leprosy and received as his reward 
Rome and the whole Empire of the West 370 —SainlJSil- 
ve ster cau ght,the Devil in a deep cave, where he had taken 
on the form of a dragon, bound him with a thread and 


l of the cross. In Hibernia, the 
holy abbot Mun 371 bound him with a red-hot chain. Other 
saints were unwilling to go to so much trouble or did not 
think of this expedient, and they carried out the operation 
in other ways. 


Saint Apohenius, 372 an abbot in the Thebai'd, caught the 
demon of pride one day in the shape of a little Ethiopian 
and buried him in the sand. On one occasion, when some 
demon or other under the form of a giant had suddenly 
come upon Saint Contestus 373 and was seeking to entice 
him into dissipation, the holy man cast his own stole over 
the demon’s neck and led him about, like a dog, through 
all the city. Saint Illidius 374 compelled one of the devils 
to carry two pillars from Treves into Auvergne; Saint Pro¬ 
copius of Prague 370 forced several of them to drag his plow 
through stony ground. The blessed Notker Balbulus, 3 ' 6 en¬ 
tering the church one night, found the Devil there in the 
shape of a dog; he ordered him to stand still and, grasping 
a stout cudgel which had once belonged to Saint Colum- 
banus, 377 he broke it over the demon’s back. Saint Dun- 
stan, 378 abbot of Glastonbury, treated the Devil even worse. 
This worthy man was working one day at his blacksmith’s 
forge, as he was wont to do during his leisure hours, when, 
lo, the tempter presented himself to him in the form of a 
young and beautiful woman. The saint pretends not to 
recognize him and enters into friendly conversation with 
him, waiting, meanwhile, until a pair of pincers that he has 
laid on the coals shall have become properly heated. When 
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he sees them as he wants them, seizing the opportune mo¬ 
ment, he grasps them, brandishes them, and with marvelous 
dexterity he nabs the nose of the unlucky fiend; pulling and 
twisting with such fury that, in his anguish, the Devil spins 
round like a top, bellows like a buffalo, and, as soon as 
ever he can, darts away like an arrow. Saint Dominic 3,9 
was somewhat more humane. One night when the saint is 
at his studies, suddenly the Devil begins to busy himself 
iabout him and tries to annoy him. The saint neither suffers 
himself to be disturbed nor loses his patience; but taking 
the candle by the light of which he is reading, he places 
it in the demon’s hands, ordering him to hold it quite 
steady; then, as if nothing had happened, he goes on with 
his reading. The Devil is forced to obey; the candle burns 
on till it is all consumed, and he scorches all his fingers. 
This same joke is said to have been indulged in by Saint 
Anthony and by Saint Bernard. In an almost identical case, 
Luther contented himself with hurling his inkwell at the 
Devil’s head; but Luther was not a saint; they even say 
that he was the Devil’s son. The saints were not obliged 
to be too considerate of the Devil’s comfort. Saint Bernard 
of Clairvaux was once travelling in a carriage when the 
Devil came, and broke one of the wheels. So much the worse 
for him: the saint ordered him to transform himself into 
a wheel and take the place of the one he had shattered. 

Oftentimes, when the}' have dealings with the saints, 
t he devils are caught in their own snares. One day a cer¬ 
tain devil caused Saint Lupus, 380 who was at that moment 
engaged in prayer, to be seized with an insufferable thirst. 
The saint sends for a cup of fresh water, and the devil 
immediately injects himself into it in the natural hope 
of thus being able to enter the body of the holy man; but 
the latter calmly covers the cup with the pillow from his 
bed and holds the presumptuous fiend a prisoner until the 
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following morning. Other saints played this same practical 
joke on their enemies, but held them captive for a longer 
time. Saint Conon the Isaurian 381 used to shut the devils 
up in sealed bottles and place these in the foundation of 
his house. But the master of all these, long before their 
own time, had been Solomon. ;o£ whom ibis.said.that lie shut 
up in a brass vase I know not how many legions of devils 
and then sunk the vase in a morass near Babylon. The 
devils would be there still had not the greedy Babylonians, 
in an evil hour, fished up and opened the vase, thinking 
that the wisest of kings had concealed a treasure in it. And 
what shall I say of Saint Chiuppillo, a saint who is not 
listed in the calendar, but whom the Neapolitans know well 
and mention often? No other saint, to my knowledge, ever 
thought of playing on the arrogant tempter the joke that 
Saint Chiuppillo played on him, or of giving him such 
sound advice as this saint gave him. If I pass the matter 
over in silence, it is to avoid giving too wide publicity to 
the Devil’s humiliation. 382 

Female saints showed themselves not a whit behind their 
brotkers.wken it came to giving the Devil what he deserved. 
One or two examples will suffice to prove this. Sahii-Juli-/ 
aim 383 had refused to accept as her husband Eulogius, the 
prefect of Nicomedia, since he was a worshiper of idols. 
The prefect, after beseeching and admonishing her to no 
purpose, first had her beaten with rods; then he commanded 
that she be hung up by her hair and that molten lead be 
poured upon her head. But not being able to harm her in 
any way, he had her loaded with chains and cast into a 
dungeon. In the dungeon, there appeared to the virgin 
the Devil, in the form of an angel, who said to her: “O Juli- 
ana, I am the angel of God, who sendeth me to thee that 
thou mayest resolve to serve idols and not consent to die 
so evil a death.” But Juliana addresses a fervent prayer 
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to heaven, and the demon is forced to discover himself. 
Then the valiant maiden, in order to teach him never 
again to tempt holy virgins, binds his hands behind his 
back, throws him to the ground, and without being in 
the least moved by his cries, gives him a sound flogging 
with the same chain with which she is bound. The prefect 
orders Juliana to be brought forth from prison and sub¬ 
jected to new tortures: she comes forth, dragging her 
enemy after her. The demon complains and entreats her, 
saying: “O Juliana, make not a laughing-stock of me in 
this fashion; for I shall henceforth be able to attempt noth- 
ing against any one. It is said that the Christians are merci¬ 
ful; why hast thou no mercy on me?” But Juliana does not 
heed him; she leads him in triumph through all the market¬ 
place and casts him at last into a sewer. But the mad prefect 
has seen all this, yet he will not acknowledge himself in the 
wrong. He orders the maiden to be broken on the wheel; 
but an angel shatters the wheel, and the maid is more whole 
and sound than before. Countless spectators of this great 
miracle are converted to the faith of Christ, and, on the 
spot, there are beheaded four hundred men and a hundred 
and thirty women. The prefect causes Juliana to be sub¬ 
merged in a caldron full of seething lead. This attempt like¬ 
wise proving vain, he orders her to be beheaded without 
further delay. At that moment, the demon reappears in the 
form of a youth and eggs on the executioners, recalling the 
offenses that she has committed against the gods and 
against himself; but merely by opening her eyes a little, 
Juliana puts him to flight. At last she wins the crown of 
martyrdom. Another Juliana, 384 prioress of Mont-Cornil- 
lon, when the demon became too troublesome, cast him under 
her feet and trampled him as one tramples the grapes in 
the wine-press. 

More poetic, if not more marvelous, is the case of a Sjoint 
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Gertrude—I know not which one of the several who bore 
that name. Here, the Devil is neither flogged nor bound; 
but what he does shows how great power the saint had over 
him. A certain knight had fallen desperately in love with 
this most beauteous virgin; but she, a stranger to all 
earthly love, and desirous of no other marriage than the 
eternal union with the heavenly bridegroom, had shut her¬ 
self up in a cloister, where she spent her days in contem¬ 
plation and prayer. Unable to do aught else, the gentle 
knight bestows all his wealth on the order wherein Gertrude 
has enrolled herself, and in the space of three years he is 
reduced to beggary. Grieving, not at his poverty, but at his 
inability to make further expenditures in honor of his 
sweet mistress, he wanders about the countryside; one 
night he comes upon the Devil, who promises to make 
him as rich as he was before, if he will pledge himself to 
give him his soul at the end of seven years. The lover ac¬ 
cepts the offer, writes out the bond in his own blood, and 
grown richer than before, he freely lavishes his wealth in 
his lady’s honor. Meanwhile, the years go by and the ap¬ 
pointed day is at hand. The knight goes to take his leave 
of the maiden and informs her of the fate that awaits him; 
then, quaffing a cup of wine which she offers him, he mounts 
and rides away. At midnight he betakes himself to the spot 
where his terrible creditor has given him rendezvous. But 
the demon, on seeing him, is seized with great consternation 
and restores, unasked, the fatal document: he had per¬ 
ceived, seated on the horse’s croup behind the knight, the 
virgin Gertrude, who had come to help her lover. 

More than once, the natural enmity which existed be¬ 
tween devils and saints led to actual challenges and duels 
and ha nd-to-han d combats. Saint Wulstan 385 stopped at a 
church one day to pray before the altar. Then comes the 
foolhardy Devil and challenges him to a wrestling-match. 
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The saint accepts the challenge, obtains a strangle hold, 
plumps his adversary to the ground, and gives him a thor¬ 
ough trouncing. Saint Andrew of Scythia 386 once had a 
curious vision: he seemed to be in an arena; on one side was 
a multitude of Ethiopians (that is, of devils) ; on the other, 
a multitude of men in white robes (that is Christians). The 
Ethiopians were discoursing among themselves of races 
and wrestling-matches, and they seemed to be awaiting 
the word of a gigantic Moor, who surpassed them all in 
strength and stature. The white-robed ones were doubtful 
whether any one of themselves durst engage this giant. 
Saint Andrew engages him and defeats him. The white- 
robed ones make the circus resound with their plaudits, and 
an angel lays three crowns upon the victor’s head. Certain 
writers tell of a Lombard, a man of great piety and with 
brawny arms, who earnestly desired to measure his strength 
with the Devil and prayed God to grant him this grace. 
One day, when he happened to be in Spain (this was in the 
time of Saint Vincent Ferrer), 38 ' there met him in the fields 
a poor old crone, wrinkled and bent; he took her to be the 
Devil, and without more ado, cast himself upon her and 
pommeled her to death. 

Should one attempt to tell all the good that was wrought 
by th e sai nts while they were yet in this base world, hinder- 
ing^the_deyils from working evil, long indeed would be the 
talc^ On numberless occasions they forced the fiends to 
say what they had far rather left unsaid, to confess their 
every secret and every purpose, the knaveries they had 
committed and those they hoped to commit. Many saints 
recognized the enemy under whatever form it might suit 
him to conceal himself; others scented him, as the setter dog 
scents game. From all this, very great benefit accrued 
to the good cause; and we can easily understand how there 
may be truth in the affirmation of even the most conserva- 
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tive biographers, that in the fifteenth century the only 
man who kept the devils from bringing the unhappy land 
of Italy to utter ruin and confusion was Saint Francis 
of Paola. 388 

Even if he were not a saint, by using the prop e r weapon s 
a man could overcome the Devil when the fiend .assailed 
himJhpjoa without; but if the Devil, like an enemy who by 
secret passages has obtained access to a fortress, had al¬ 
ready entered his body, the task of conquering him became 
far more difficult; and usually, in order to force him to 
retire, the help of others was needed, as we have already 
seen. True, Thomas Cantipratensis records the case of a 
demoniac cleric who himself cast out the devil by burning 
a heretic, but such cases were exceptional. Even admitting 
the efficacy of this remedy, the possessed person did not al¬ 
ways have at hand a heretic to burn; furthermore, heretics 
were burned by the Inquisitors, who were most jealous of 
the prerogatives of their office. As a rule, the demoniac was 
already hors de combat; and the battle was fought, not be¬ 
tween the demon and himself, but between the demon and 
a more or less experienced champion, who, from without, 
and with varying success, employed the arts of warfare. 
Strictly, .speaking, the 



the DeviL or the devils, defended themselves against their 
assailants and often triumphant^ repuls ed them. Many 
were the methods employed in driving out demons, and their 
efficacy depended, partly on their own nature, partly on 
the nature of those who made use of them. There existed, 
in the latter respect, a great difference between the humble 
exorcist, who possessed nothing beyond his own ecclesi¬ 
astical character, and the miracle-working saint, who could 
hang his hood on a sunbeam or change water into wine. 
Where the former succeeded only after long and painful 
exercises, sometimes running the risk of being invaded by 
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the very demon from which he was freeing his patient, the 
saint succeeded with a mere word, a gesture, a glance. Ex¬ 
orcism was a long and intricate operation, or a very simple 
and short one, according to circumstances. It might call 
for unremitting prayers, ritualistic formulas, lighted 
candles, fumigation, and the like; but it might also dis¬ 
pense with all these. It should be added that not all devils 
were of one nature or of like humor; and while there were 
some who turned tail at the first attack or even at the first 
sound of battle, there were others who put up a desperate 
defense, and who had to be extracted bodily from the pos¬ 
sessed person, as one draws a nail from a plank with pin¬ 
cers. Many demo niacs were cured by simply touching the 
relics of some famous saint or by drinking a little water 
in which, had been dropped a pinch of dust scraped from 
some famous saint’s tomb; several were healed (or shall 
we say, ransomed) with the water which had served to wash 
the most holy sandals of Saint Elias Speleotes. When exor¬ 
cised by saints, the devils were wont to give some visible 
token of their terror and confusion. A devil exorcised by 
Saint Aper 389 made his exit, with great noise, at the first 
opening which presented itself, accompanied, says the 
faithful biographer, by a copious evacuation of the bowels. 
Well did the foul enemy deserve such fortune. 

Erasmus of Rotterdam, in one of his “Colloquies,” 390 
entitled Exorcismus sive Spectrum , blithely derides all the 
formulas, rites, and gibberish of the exorcists; but it is a 
known fact that his orthodoxy was none too sound, and his 
ridicule did not prevent a certain Capuchin of Mantua 
from composing, toward the close of the sixteenth century, 
a Latin book whose title, translated, reads thus: The 
Scourge of the Demons , containing Fearful Exorcisms , 
Most Potent , Efficacious and Well Proved Remedies , Ex¬ 
pedient for Driving forth from the Bodies of those Pos- 
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scssed both Evil Spirits and every sort of Bewitchment: 
together with the Benedictions and other matters necessary 
for such Expulsion. Let, us not for get that one of the “well- 
proved, remedies” was the rod: more than one energumen, 
soundly thrashed by some muscular saint, was seen to 
hu mble himself as if by. a miracle and to recover without 
the need of any. other exorcism. 
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DEFEATS OF THE DEVIL ( continued ) 

Saints who come down from Heaven.—Story of a bishop who was greatly 
devoted to Saint Andrew.—Angels and devils.—The Virgin triumphant. 
—Story of the impoverished knight.—Disputes of several sorts.—Ex¬ 
ample of the evil knight of King Coenred.—The little book of good works. 
—Souls snatched out of the devils’ hands.—King Dagobert.—The Em¬ 
peror Charlemagne.—Henry III.—The dispute in its simplest form.— 
Contest between heavenly and hellish powers.— The soul torn between two 
claimants.—Pitched battle.—Satan and the Virgin.—Satanic dialectics.— 
Satan’s right.—The heavenly tribunal.—Story of Saint Christopher. 

From the victories gained over the Devil by living men, 
let us pass to those.gained over him by men who had died 
and become citizens of Heaven, and by the other heavenly 
spi rits: that is, by the saints, the angels of every ran k, an d 
the Virgin Mary. T he sai nts^ .the angels,, and the Virgin 
were always ready to hasten to the aid of those who, wit h 
a firm faith and a pure mind, invoked them in the perpetual 
struggle against the enemy. Sometimes, if he had the right 
on his side, the Devil maintained it against his heavenly 
opponents; but most often, even if the right were on his 
side, his labor was lost. If the Virgin intervened in the case, 
he always lost it and was left empty-handed and a laughing¬ 
stock. 

The saints, when they had gained Heaven, did not for¬ 
get this earth; nay, they continued cheerfully to take.an 
active hand in matters here.below,.where there were churches 
erected in their honor, monastic orders founded by them, 
whol e c ities and kingdoms which boasted them as their pa¬ 
trons -and-protectors. To all the faithful in general, but 
in a more particular way to their own votaries, they were 
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lavish of their aid, especially if it were a question of com¬ 
bating the Devil; and whenever necessity demanded, they 
did not hesitate to come down from heaven to earth and 
to take on anew—in appearance at least—the burden of 
the flesh. Many such examples might be cited; the follow¬ 
ing is one of the most famous ones. 

There was once a bishop who had a special veneration for 
Saint Andrew the apostle and was forever invoking him; 
and whatever thing he was about to undertake, he always 
began with the words: “To the honor of God and Saint 
Andrew.” Jealous and weary of so great holiness, the Devil 
resorts to his wiles. He assumes the guise of a most beautiful 
girl, seeks and finds the bishop, and tells him a very clever 
tale: how she is the daughter of a king; how her father 
wished to give her in marriage to a mighty prince; how 
she, desiring to preserve her virginity for the heavenly 
bridegroom, fled from her native land, whither she cannot 
return without great danger. Hearing these things, and 
filled with admiration, the good bishop praises her, en¬ 
courages hex’, offers her protection and asylum, and finally 
invites her to dine with him. At the table they are not alone; 
but the longer the bishop looks at the girl, the fairer he finds 
her; the longer he listens to her speech, the moi-e sensible 
and eloquent does he esteem her; till he finally becomes en¬ 
amored of her and is already awaiting with impatience the 
fitting time and place to declare his passion. All at once, a 
great noise is heard at the gate. It is a pilgrim, knocking 
l’epeatedly and in a loud voice demanding to enter. The 
bishop questions the girl: does she wish him to be admitted? 
And she: “Let him be admitted, but on condition that, by 
giving the right answers to three difficult questions, he shall 
prove himself worthy to sit with you at table.” At the re¬ 
quest of the bishop and his guests, the questions are pro¬ 
pounded by her, and a messenger conveys them successively 
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to the pilgrim and returns with his answers. The first ques¬ 
tion is: “Of the small things that God created, which is the 
most wonderful ?” The pilgrim answers: “The human face,” 
adding reasons which appear most satisfactory to all. To 
the second question: “In what place is earth higher than 
heaven ?” the pilgrim answers: “In the empyrean, where is 
Christ’s body, which is of the earth as are the bodies of men.” 
To the third question: “How far is it from the heaven to 
the earth?” the pilgrim replies: “He that asks me this 
should know the answer better than I; for he is the Devil, 
who passed through all that space what time he was cast 
down from Paradise.” At this unexpected answer, the Devil 
disappears in smoke. The pilgrim, too, has disappeared; 
but to the bishop, who, weeping, confesses his sin, he re¬ 
veals himself in a dream: he is Saint Andrew. 

The loyal angels, who of old had defeated and expelled 
the rebels, continued to fight against them: at the end of 
time, the archangel Michael, whose sword and shield used 
in that first combat were jealously guarded in the city of 
Tours, will conquer Satan once more and forever. The 
belief that every man had his own guardian angel is a very 
ancient one, appearing in the second century after Christ; 
by many, also, it is believed that every: man goes t hrough 
life accompanied by an angel on his right hand, by a demon 
on. his left.- The natural enmity existing between the 
heavenly and the hellish spirits is here rendered more bitter 
by the identity of the object on which the opposing powers 
are exerting themselves—the man’s soul. The angel is striv¬ 
ing to draw the.soul to Heaven; the demon, to draw it down 
to Hell. .Strange to conceive and sad to say, the soul, gifted 
with reason and endowed with free will, in the majority 
of cases assists the one that would destroy it against the 
one that would save it; in this battle, if not in the others, it 
is the demon, far oftener than the angel, who finally tri¬ 
umphs. 
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But no triumph is won by the demon; rather, he loses 
all that he has gained, together with all his power, and he 
is left miserably discomfited and dishonored, when there 
rises up against him that fair and invincible adversary, the 
with the crown of stars about her brow 
and the poisonous serpent crushed beneath her feet; she, 
the ja.dvocate~of.all sinners;,Jhe.comforter oi.the afflicted, 
the -motherjpf Jesus the Redeemer, tlie.most gentle,Virgin 
Mary. She is the queen of Heaven and the subduer of Hell. 
Satan trembles-before her, trembles and hides himself at 
the bare, sound of her melodious name,. She is health and 
safety, not for the sick alone but for the whole human race; 
for, on the one hand, she does not suffer Satan to work a 
hundredth part of the mischief that he would and could 
work; on the other hand, she appeases the wrath of God and 
keeps it from being poured out on sinners, as justice would 
demand. Saint Peter Damianus, rapt in an ecstasy, saw 
her with her prayers restraining Christ from destroying 
a world that was filled with every wickedness and every 
foulness. The faithful constantly invoke her; to her they 
confess their errors and their needs; in her they place all 
their hope; the angelic salutation 391 rises perpetually from 
this vale of tears up to her throne; the long litanies form, 
as it were, so many invisible threads of love whei eby men s 
souls are joined to her. Her power is unlimited, and equal 
to her power is her compassion. She neither disdains nor 
overlooks anything that may be of help to one who commits 
himself to her, even though he be the worst and most 
hardened sinner in the world. She comes down to earth, 
speaks through her images, shows herself in person, ad¬ 
monishes those whose faith is wavering, feeds the starving, 
heals the sick, rescues those in peril, cheers the dying, and 
faces the demon whenever her succor is needed. An ex¬ 
ample to the point is that related by Giacomo da Voragine, 
somewhat in the following fashion. 
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A knight of noble lineage and great wealth had, through 
his indiscreet liberality, squandered all his substance and 
reached such a state of poverty that, where formerly he used 
to lavish his riches on the greatest things, now even the 
least demands found him empty-handed. A festival was ap¬ 
proaching, a day on which he was accustomed to make many 
gifts and bestow great largesses; having nothing left to 
give, and filled with confusion and sorrow, he betook him¬ 
self to a solitary place with the intention of remaining there 
until the festivity was over. Scarcely had he reached the 
spot when there appeared before him, mounted on a terrible 
steed, a still more terrible horseman, who asked him the 
reason of his sadness. Learning this, he said to the knight: 
“If thou wilt give up to me a certain thing of little im¬ 
portance, thou shalt have from me greater riches and glory 
than ever thou hadst in the past.” The knight promises; 
whereupon the Prince of Darkness adds: “Return to thy 
home, and in such and such a place thou wilt find such and 
such a quantity of gold, and of silver, and of precious 
stones: in payment for these, on such and such a day, thou 
shalt bring me thy wife.” It should be remarked that the 
wife was a most virtuous woman and in the highest degree 
devoted to the Virgin Mary. Returning home, the knight 
finds everything as it has been told him; straightway he 
buys palaces, ransoms estates, engages servants, and gives 
generous gifts to others, as was his custom. When the ap¬ 
pointed day is come, he says to his wife: “Ride forth with 
me, for thou must go with me a long way.” Trembling, the 
lady obeys and, commending herself to the Virgin, she rides 
off behind her husband. On their way, they pass in front of 
a church; the lady dismounts, enters the church, and, while 
her husband waits without, she commends herself once more 
to her protectress, and falls asleep. Then the Virgin takes 
on her shape, so that she seems to be the lady herself, comes 
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out of the church, mounts her horse, and with the knight 
continues her journey. Arriving at the appointed spot, they 
see rushing toward them at terrific speed the Prince of the 
Pit; suddenly he halts, and angry and trembling, he cries: 
“0 falsest of mankind! Why hast thou deceived me in this 
fashion ? Why dost thou render me such a recompense for all 
my kindnesses ? I told thee to bring me thy wife, and thou 
bringest me the Mother of the Lord; I desired thy wife, and 
thou bringest me Mary!” Then spake the Virgin: “0 thou 
accursed spirit! What madness was thine, that thou didst 
imagine thou couldst harm one devoted to me? Go back to 
Hell, nor ever let such presumption possess thee again.” 
The demon flees howling away, and the penitent knight 
throws himself at the feet of the Lady of Paradise, who 
bids him return to his faithful spouse and discard the riches 
received from the accursed one. He does so; nor yet is he 
any the poorer, for new and greater wealth is bestowed 
on him by the compassionate Virgin. 

How., the Virgin, used to take away from the demon the 
bonds of those ill-advised wights who made compacts with 
him,jftie have learned already; but she had yet other methods 
of rescuing souls that had fallen, in one way or another, into 
the clutches of the enemy. In several popular tales, which 
are certainly of quite ancient origin, we are told how the 
Devil and the Virgin acted, the former as godfather, the 
latter as godmother, for some child; the one, that he might 
bring it to perdition; the other, that she might accomplish 
its salvation. Usually, there is involved some promise which 
the father has made to the demon and which is greatly to 
the fiend’s advantage; but in the end, overcoming every ob¬ 
stacle, it is the Virgin who triumphs. 

In many cases, the heavenly powers subdue Satan merely 
by showing themselves or by imperiously ordering him to 
abandon the field and yield up his booty; in many others, 
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they subdue him only after a dispute of greater or less 
length, which may vary from a simple discussion or some¬ 
what heated debate to actual scuffling and fisticuffs, or 
even to a pitched battle if there are considerable numbers in¬ 
volved on both sides. Not seldom, however, the dispute fol¬ 
lows the forms and procedure of a true and regular judicial 
action. The victory does not always rest with the heavenly 
party. 

The causes of such controversies were many; but most 
of the disputes were for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of souls that had just been released from their bodies; the 
infernal spirits would fain drag them all to Hell; the celes¬ 
tial ones would lead them all to Paradise. The dispute began 
around the very bed where the dying man lay. The devils 
would come, bearing the book in which were written all the 
sins of him who was about to pass out of this life; the angels 
came, bringing the book wherein were written all his good 
works. The first was usually a ponderous black tome, en¬ 
grossed in fearsome characters; the other, a pretty little 
volume, written in letters of gold. Such books, together 
with the balance in which angels and devils weighed the good 
and evil acts, appear frequently in the trials where the 
fate of souls is decided. 

A very well known and fearful tale (to which I have al¬ 
ready referred) is related by the Venerable Bede and re¬ 
peated, with some slight variations, by Jacopo Passavanti 
in his Mirror of True Penitence . A knight of King Coen- 
red, 392 a gallant man, and of great courage but very evil 
life, fell ill; and being urged to confess himself, refused to 
do so until death should be close at hand. Then, awaiting his 
end, he beheld beside his bed two angels who began to read 
aloud a little book wherein were noted certain good deeds 
which he had performed, a very long time before, while he 
was j^et a youth. At this, he was beginning to rejoice and 
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to be of good cheer, when he saw enter two horrible de¬ 
mons; flinging wide open before his face the volume of 
his sins, they said to the angels: “What do ye here? Ye 
have no claim to this fellow! he is ours. And the angels, 
looking one at the other, unable to make any answer, 
went their way; and the demons, taking two sharp- 
whetted knives, began to cut and slash the wicked knight 
from head to foot, so that he shortly died and was 
damned. 

But not always did the devils’ huge book outweigh the 
little volume of the angels ; and there were cases where the 
first,avail ed n othing whatsoever, even though the angels 
had not a single page of .their own to oppose to it. In the 
Vision of Fra Alberico there is a story of a wicked potentate 
who, before he died, repented and sought forgiveness of 
God. At his deathbed, there presented themselves an angel 
and a demon, the latter with a great volume of sins, the 
former empty-handed. The demon thinks himself sure of 
his ground; but the angel sprinkles over the books the tears 
shed by the penitent, and all the writing is canceled. The 
repentent sinner is saved. 

Oftentimes^the saints came to the rescue of souls that 
the devils wnre endeavoring to drag off to Hell; but it must 
be admitted that in doing this they oftener yielded to a 
sentiment of special benevolence toward their own votaries 
than to the dictates of strict justice. Examples of this sort 
abound. The devils were carrying off in a barge the soul of 
King Dagobert, 393 when there suddenly came down from 
Heaven, amid thunderings and lightnings, Saint Denis, 394 
Saint Maurice, 395 and Saint Martin; 390 who, without stop¬ 
ping to discuss the right or wrong of the matter, snatched 
the soul out of the demons’ hands and bore it off to Para¬ 
dise. When Charlemagne died, his soul was led before the 
judgment-seat. Then comes a flock of demons, who heap his 
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sins into one of the pans of the balance. The pan drops; 
but Saint James of Compostella 39 ‘ and Saint Denis place 
in the other pan all the churches and monasteries founded 
by him; and immediately the balance tips in the other di¬ 
rection, in his favor. A certain monk (says Leone Maris- 
cano, 398 died 1115), engaged one night in prayer, saw a 
pack of devils passing by with a great humming and crash¬ 
ing. Calling one of them, he asks whither they are bound 
in such haste; and receiving the answer that they are going 
to carry off the soul of the Emperor Henry III, 399 he re¬ 
fuses to believe that God can give it into their hands; and 
he makes the fiend promise to return and tell him the out¬ 
come of the whole affair. Two days go by; and, lo, the evil 
spirit reappears, with downcast countenance and of a sor¬ 
rowful mien, and describes to the monk the complete rout 
of his comrades. 

The dispute between the angels and the demons had been 
in progress for some time, when, by mutual agreement, it 
was decided to weigh in the balance the dead man’s good 
and evil deeds and thus determine who should take his soul. 
The test was begun; already the balance was inclining in 
favor of the demons, when suddenly that roasted martyr, 
Saint Laurence, 400 rushed up and violently hurled into the 
opposite pan a golden chalice, which, long ago, the em¬ 
peror had presented to one of the saint’s basilicas. In a trice, 
the balance drops to the other side; and the devils, con¬ 
founded and shamefaced, are forced to yield their booty 
and take to flight. 

But not always could the saints have recourse to such 
weighty arguments; and in that case, they were frequently 
compelled to yield to the party having a stronger claim 
than theirs. When Guido da Montefeltro 401 died—he who 
turned monk after having led a most vicious life—Saint 
Francis came in person to get his soul and carry it to 
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Heaven; but “one of the black cherubim” 402 (thus says 
Dante), blocking the saint’s way, chided him thus: 

“Take him not; do me no wrong; 

He must come down among my servitors, 

Because he gave the fraudulent advice 

From which time forth I have been at his hair; 

For who repents not cannot be absolved, 

Nor can one both repent and will at once, 

Because of the contradiction which consents not.”' 103 

“The fraudulent advice” here referred to consisted in hav¬ 
ing suggested to the “Chief of the new Pharisees,” that is, to 
Pope Boniface VIII, 404 the scheme for treacherously getting 
possession of the stronghold of Palestrina, which belonged 
to the Colonnesi. 405 Saint Francis found no words wherewith 
to refute the argument of the demon; who, grasping the un¬ 
happy soul by the hair, mockingly said to it: 

Perchance 

Thou didst not think that I was a logician.” 106 

We shall meet several other cases in which the demon proves 
himself a logician, and an able one. 

On the other hand, <a single tear of sincere repent ance 
was enough .to. make the demon loseallliis claim; or, at least, 
it was enough to induce the heavenly powers to take no ac¬ 
count of the demon’s claims. Dante himself says that when 
Buonconte, son of the Guido da Montefeltro just men¬ 
tioned, mortally wounded at the battle of Campaldino, 
yielded up his soul with the name of Mary on his lips, 
God’s angel came and took the soul of the penitent; but 
the fiend also arriving cried out: 

“0 thou from heaven, why dost thou rob me? 
Thou bearest away the eternal part of him, 

For one poor little tear, that takes him from me; 

But with the rest I’ll deal in other fashion.” 407 
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The angel neither heeds nor answers him. Then the fiend 
calls to his aid the winds, he gathers the clouds, stirs up a 
furious tempest, and causes the overflowing waters to whirl 
away “the rest”—that is, the body of Buonconte—so that 
it was never seen or heard of again. 

We have here, as in the preceding example, the dispute 
in its simplest and most moderate form; for here there 
cannot properly be said to be even a dialogue. In fact, Saint 
Francis makes no answer to the sound arguments of the 
diabolic “logician,” and no reply is made by the angel to 
the reproaches of his defeated adversary. But such a form, 
just because it was too simple and moderate, could hardly 
satisfy the imagination of mystics or of common folk. In 
one of the Visions of Saint Fursey, the demons argue very 
learnedly with the angels concerning sins and penances, 
they quote the Scriptures, and they make great display 
of their dialectics. Often, words were followed by actions. 
Gregory the Great tells of a disputed soul which the devils 
pull, by the legs, toward Hell; the angels, by the arms, 
toward Heaven. Over the soul of Barontus 408 there is a dis¬ 
pute between two demons and the archangel Raphael. They 
dispute throughout an entire day without arriving at any 
conclusion; finally, the archangel, losing all patience, cuts 
the argument short and attempts to pull the soul to Heaven; 
but in vain, for one of the demons grasps it and pulls it to 
the right, while his companion belabors it with his heels. 
The battle lasts for some time and waxes warmer, to the 
great comfort of the unhappy soul. Up come two other 
demons to the help of the first two, then two angels to the 
help of the archangel, blotter and hotter grows the 
struggle; but at last the fiends have the worst of it, and 
the angels are victorious. Sometimes there were seen angels 
and demons in the form of doves and crows, fighting for 
the possession of some soul. 
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I have also mentioned combats, of a more general char¬ 
acter, where numerous forces were involved on both sides; 
and the causes of which were also more general. Once, in 
the desert, the abbot Isidorus pointed out to the abbot 
Moses, 409 to the westward the army of the devils, to the east¬ 
ward the army of the angels; the one prepared to attack 
all holy men, the other ready to defend them. A certain 
man, mentioned in the Vision of Saint Boniface, 410 the 
Apostle of Germany, was present at a general dispute 
between angels and demons, where the latter were engaged 
in accusing souls and adding to the weight of their sins; 
the former, in lightening and excusing. Finally, it may 
not be out of place to note that the earliest known example 
of a dispute between an angel and a demon is found in the 
so-called General Epistle of Jude, 411 which critics now 
commonly regard as apocryphal, but which is already on 
record in the second century of our era. 

Sometimes, if neither angels nor saints were able to bring 
the devils to terms and force them to give up their prey, 
the Virgin would intervene; and straightway the contest 
was ended. In an example taken from Saint Peter Dami- 
anus, the devils, after having disputed at great length with 
the angels, abandoning words, resort to violence and at¬ 
tempt to drag the soul away to Hell. Already the defense 
of the overmatched angels is becoming less spirited when 
there appears unexpectedly between the combatants, in 
a cloud of dazzling light, the Virgin surrounded by the 
heavenly hosts. The dispute is renewed; and the Virgin, 
perceiving that the devils are not altogether in the wrong, 
bids the soul reenter its body and confess a very grievous 
sin which, through shame, it had always kept hidden. Thus 
are the devils cheated of their claim. Not without some justi¬ 
fication, then, does Satan say to Mary, in Rapisardi’s 412 
Job: 
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“Jealous 

Of my scant power over mortal men, 

Dost thou dispute my every victory; thou 
Dost to my words close every human ear; 

Subduest all my legions; of my nets 
Dost loosen all the meshes; in such wise 
That, lacking every comfort, every prey, 

I w T aste myself away in fruitless works, 

And do less harm to God than to myself.” 

Contests between Satan and the Virgin are quite numer¬ 
ous ; and some of them are provoked, not by the disputed 
possession of a soul, but hy that unceasing antagonism 
which exists between good and evil, between Heaven and 
Hell. Such a dispute, remarkable in several respects, is that 
recorded in the thirteenth century, in rude verses, by a 
brother of the third order of the Humiliati, 413 Bonvesin or 
Buonvecino da Riva. 414 In this piece, Satan shows himself 
far more of a “logician” than Dante’s devil, and to the in¬ 
vectives of the Virgin he opposes certain arguments that 
furnish food for thought. Why has she, who is so full of 
pity, no pity at all for him? Why, among the countless sins 
that are committed daily throughout the world, is it only his 
sin, the sin for which he was driven out of Heaven, that 
cannot be expiated? Why does she delight in continually 
cheating him out of all his just gains and in taking from 
him everything which by lawful right belongs to him? If 
she is God’s mother, is she not for this very reason his 
debtor? For without him, there would have been no sin; 
without sin, there would have been no need of redemption; 
and if redemption had not been necessary, she would not 
have given birth to the Redeemer. And why did not God 
create him so good that he could not sin? And if God was 
unwilling to lavish such grace on him, why, foreseeing his 
sin, did He create him? If God had not created him, he 
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would not be a devil; he would not be burning, throughout 
eternity, without hope, in the fires of Hell. God seems to 
rejoice in his irreparable misery. Christ died for the human 
sinner, but not for him, the demon; to him falls no share 
in the gains of redemption, and even the gains of sin are 
continually taken away from him, against all right and 
reason. In some of the disputes, the Virgin is replaced by 
Christ in person. 

It„ should be noted that Satan has a very clear concep¬ 
tion of his own claim; that claim which, thanks to the sin 
of our first parents, he acquired over the whole human race 
and over nature; that claim which Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church repeatedly acknowledged to be his, and of 
which the work of redemption robbed him only in part, not 
in toto . Now the affirmation, on his part, of such a claim; 
the continual encroachments made upon it by his heavenly 
adversaries; the doubts about its true nature and limits— 
all these give rise to a genuine juridical controversy and 
formal court procedure. Hence evolves the so-called “Proc¬ 
ess of Satan,” which occupied the attention of professional 
jurists and of which there are several forms. 

The idea of such an action seems to be quite ancient, and 
to go back at least as far as Marcion, the heresiarch of the 
second century. 415 In one of the Visions of Saint Fursey, 
already quoted, when the demon and the angel are unable 
to agree on the ownership of a certain soul, they decide to 
appeal the case to God. The “process” first assumes a com¬ 
plete form, however, in the works of Bartolo da Sassofer- 
rato 416 (1313-1357), among which there exists, in Latin, 
a treatise entitled: A Dissertation on the Question Debated 
before Our Lord Jesus Christ betzveen the Virgin Mary 
on the one side and the Devil on the other . The demon ac¬ 
cuses the human race; Mary defends it; Christ is the judge; 
and John the Evangelist, notary and clerk of the celestial 
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court. The action begins with a regular summons, and the 
first hearing is set, in spite of Satan’s protest, for a Good 
Friday. Satan attempts to impeach the advocate of the 
opposing party on two grounds: first, because she is the 
mother of the judge; secondly, because she is a woman; 
but his challenge is not sustained. Thereupon, he invokes 
in support of his claim the right of prescription; 417 and 
each side vies with the other in quoting with the utmost 
confidence from the Corpus Juris . The verdict, favorable 
to the human race and unfavorable to its adversary, bears 
the date of 6 April, 1311. There are several other similar 
“processes,” in Latin, Italian, French, and German. In 
these, the plaintiff is always the Devil; the defendant, the 
human race, or the Virgin Mary appearing sometimes as 
advocate in its stead; the judge is usually Christ. In some 
other instances, the defendant is Christ himself, whom the 
demon charges with having unjustly saved the human race 
and plundered Hell. In the Processus Luciferi of Jacopo 
degli Ancarani da Teramo (died 1410), the case is appealed 
again and again, having been decided first by Solomon, then 
by Joseph, and finally by Jeremiah, Isaiah, Aristotle, and 
the Emperor Augustus. Lucifer is condemned to pay a 
fine and costs. The “process” grew ever longer and more 
complicated. One composed toward the end of the sixteenth 
century by the German dramatic poet and doctor of both 
laws, 418 Jakob Ayrer, 419 fills, in the edition of 1680, eight 
hundred and sixty quarto pages, exclusive of the index. 
In all these, the Devil shows himself a most able lawyer 
but to no purpose. In a little French poem of the fourteenth 
century, the Avocacie Nostre Dame , after having unsuc¬ 
cessfully introduced many excellent reasons in his defense, 
he leaves the court, exclaiming: 


“Ha ! Thus is justice done!” 
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But for him there is no justice, even as there is no mercy. 
Not even in liis own kingdom, not even in Hell itself, can 
he deem himself safe from the encroachments of his adver¬ 
saries. Christ once descended thither, and He drew away 
a whole nation of souls; the Virgin, the angels, the saints, 
still descend from time to time, as we have seen, and despite 
the ordinances established under his rule, without even ask¬ 
ing his leave, they grant rest and surcease of pain to the 
damned; nay, more: they snatch the damned away from 
Hell and, after a reasonable period of expiation, or even 
without it, they carry them to Heaven, to the enjoyment 
of everlasting bliss. These cases are not, perhaps, very fre¬ 
quent; but neither are they extremely rare. By dint of 
prayers, Saint Gregory the Great freed from Hell the soul 
of the Emperor Trajan. Saint Augustine tells how Dinocra¬ 
tes was freed by the prayers of his sister Perpetua. 420 Saint 
Wiborada 421 freed a boy in the same way; and Saint 
Odilo, 422 abbot of Cluny, performed a similar service for 
the soul of Pope Benedict IX, 423 who really did not deserve 
it. The story of one Evervach, one of the damned, whom 
God permitted to return to the world to do penance there, 
is told by Caesarius of Heisterbach; and numerous are the 
legends in which such a miracle is accomplished through 
the intercession of the Virgin. In a German drama or mys¬ 
tery play of the end of the fifteenth century, we see Pope 
Joan 424 herself, of legendary memory, freed from Hell and 
conducted to Heaven through the prayers of the Virgin 
Mary and Saint Nicholas 425 and by the hand of the arch¬ 
angel Michael, who with his sword thrusts back the op¬ 
posing devils. But there are still more cases. In the Vision 
of a certain monk Ansellus (tenth century), it is said that 
every year, on the day of His resurrection, Christ goes 
down into Hell and sets free the souls of the less vicious 
sinners. In a French fabliau, 428 a buffoon whom the devils 
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have left in charge of Hell throws dice with Saint Peter with 
the souls as stakes; the saint wins the game and takes all 
the souls to Paradise. Among these souls must have been 
that of Aristotle, who had not been able to obtain such 
grace before this time. In the Life of Saint Boniface, Bishop 
of Lausanne (died 1258 or 1259), we read that this holy 
man was greatly distressed over the damnation of Aristotle 
and that he often prayed God that He would save him; un¬ 
til, one day, there came a voice from Heaven, telling him 
that all his praying was useless, since Aristotle had not laid 
the foundations of the Church of Christ, as Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul had later done. 

It is evident that, great as was the power of Satan and 
his spirits, greater still was the power of God, and of the 
Virgin, the saints, and the angels. The cross triumphed 
over Hell; it was at once the weapon and the symbol of 
victory. Christ was a greater master than Satan; and the 
story of that good giant, Saint Christopher, 427 makes this 
truth clear. Christopher was a man of fearful aspect, 
twelve cubits in height, who was possessed with a desire to 
serve the greatest master in the world. He sought out a great 
king of whom it was said that he was the mightiest and most 
magnificent of all kings and entered his service. It hap¬ 
pened one day that one of the court jesters began to sing 
a song in which the name of the Devil was frequently re¬ 
peated; and the king, being a good Christian, made the 
sign of the cross each time he heard the name pronounced. 
Christopher was astonished; and asking the reason of this, 
and learning that the king crossed himself in this fashion 
to guard himself against the demon, he perceived that the 
Devil was a greater master than the king; true to his pur¬ 
pose, he immediately set forth in quest of this new lord. As 
he is journeying through a certain desert region, he comes 
upon an innumerable army, whose captain, fierce and ter- 
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rible of mien, asks him whither he is bound and what is the 
object of his journey. “I go,” answers Christopher, “in 
search of my lord the Devil, for I wish to take service with 
him.” “I myself am he that thou seekest,” says the captain; 
and Christopher, rejoicing at this meeting, promises to be 
his servant always. They pass on together, and on a certain 
road they find a cross. Scarcely has the demon beheld it, 
when, filled with terror, he decamps; dragging his new 
servant after him, he traverses wild and solitary places; 
and only after a long time does he come back to the road 
on which they had been journeying. Christopher marvels 
thereat; he desires to know the reason for his master’s con¬ 
duct. Much against his will, the Devil replies: “Know, then, 
that a certain man named Christ was hung upon a cross; and 
that cross I fear, and I flee whenever I behold it.” Then 
answers Christopher: “This Christ, then, is greater and 
mightier than thou? Well and good; I bid thee farewell, for 
I desire to serve, not thee, but him.” So saying, he takes his 
departure; and after long seeking and searching for Christ, 
lie finds a hermit who instructs him in the Christian faith 
and brings him to know that master from whom he will 
nevermore depart. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE RIDICULOUS DEVIL AND THE GOOD DEVIL 

The popular devil.—Ridiculous ugliness.—The droll devil.—The gullible 
devil.—Tricks and jokes played on him.—The devils in the Mysteries.— 
Magic mocked.—An odorous tale from Benvenuto Cellini.—The neutral 
angels.—The accommodating devil.—Diabolic gratitude.—The servant of 
Count Helenus.—Other examples.—The pious devil.—The gallant devil. 
—Astarotte and Farfarello.—The conversion of the Devil.—The Devil’s 
confession.—The Devil impenitent. 

Satan reveals himself under two diverse and contradic¬ 
tory aspects ; that of the conqueror and that of the..con¬ 
quered, A conqueror, he appears terrible, and fills .men’s 
minds with horror and with fear; conquered, he seems 
merely ignominious, and he evokes contempt and mirth. 
Now, those same persons who have trembled at his name 
regain their courage and merrily make sport of him. It 
must also be noted that, independently of the defeats that 
he too often suffered, Satan could not preserve his fright¬ 
fulness intact in the popular mind, but, under certain de¬ 
termined conditions, was forced to assume a character that 
was milder and—I was about to say—more human. The 
common folk, influenced by their own manner of thinking, 
and even more by a real need of the soul, have always more 
or less familiarized their deities. The Christian populaces 
imagined as coming down from Heaven to earth, wander¬ 
ing about the world, entering the dwellings of men, sitting 
at their tables, busying themselves with a thousand differ¬ 
ent errands; not only the angels, the saints, and the Virgin 
Mary herself, but even Jesus Christ and God the Father. 
Why, then, should they not also have attributed a similar 
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character of familiarity to that Devil whom they believed 
to be continually in their midst, and whose name recurred 
so often in their daily speech? In-a very great number of 
popular beliefs and folk-tales, we see before us a devil pro¬ 
foundly different from the Devil of the theologians and of 
the ascetic legends; a devil who has the form and nature of 
a man, has a house such as men have, and occupations and 
cares such as a farmer or an artisan might have; a devil 
who cats, drinks, and wears garments; who sometimes runs 
in debt, sometimes falls ill; and who retains nothing, or 
but very little, of his diabolic character. This domesticated 
d evil is no longer called by solemn or fearful names, but 
rather by humble ones; some ridiculous, others almost affec¬ 
tionate: Far fanicchio, 428 Fistolo, Berlic, Farfarello, 429 Ten- 
tennino, 430 Culicchia, Ticchi-Tacchi, in Italy; Old Nick, 
and Gooseberry, in England; Don Martin, or Martin 
Pinol, in Spain; and so on. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, the aspect under which 
the. DeviLis represented, though keeping something of the 
terrible,..has more of the ridiculous. Let us see how—not 
drawing on his own imagination, but merely following tra¬ 
dition—Teofilo Folengo 431 pictures the devil Rubicano in 
the eighteenth macclieronea 43 " of his Baldo: 

Over the rock lie’s borne on windy wings. 

Which are in form such as the bat doth wear; 

Upon his head, four twisted, upright horns 
Of mountain size; down hangs a pointed nose, 

Forever belching black, sulphureous flame; 

Ears, longer than an ass’s, to and fro 
He waves; from cavernous sockets fiery eyes 
Protrude; his mouth, huge as a wolf’s deep jaws, 
Reveals teeth sharper than the wild boar’s tusks; 

A beak-like beard, clotted with gore, besmears 
His breast; where planted stands a bandog’s head 
And, ever crying “Bow-wow!” champs its lips; 
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His shameful parts a hissing serpent’s head 
Brandish ; behind, depends a lion’s tail; 

His slender legs a goose’s feet support; 

From all his body comes a brimstone stench. 

Baldo and his companions, beholding the caperings and 
grimaces of the fiend, laugh till they well-nigh burst. 

y on are th e demons always surly and insolent; nay, they 
often laugh among themselves, and they sometimes rouse 
men to laughter with their quaint pranks and antic drol¬ 
lery. One day a holy man, mentioned by Saint Jerome, saw 
a devil laughing uproariously. On being asked the reason 
for this, the devil replied that one of his fellow-demons, who 
had been riding on the train of a lady’s dress, had tumbled 
to the ground when the lady lifted her skirt on coming to 
a muddy spot. Saint Caradoc, 433 wearied one day with his 
labors, took off his girdle and his tunic and tossed them 
into a corner. Then came a devil and stealthily removed the 
girdle with the purse that was attached to it. When the 
saint went to recover his belongings, he could not find them; 
but presently he spied the devil at a little distance, merrily 
playing with them. 

Another example of the ridiculous devil is the gullibl e 
devil^who can be most outrageously hoodwinked, who suf¬ 
fers himself to be duped by false promises, who fails to per¬ 
ceive the snares that are laid for him, and who oftentimes 
evinces the most inexplicable and stupid ignorance. From 
deceiver, he becomes the deceived; and where he used to gain, 
he loses. The first and greatest deception was practiced on 
him by God. According to certain of the Fafliers, the wo rk 
of redemption was nothing but a divine and solemn fraud, 
devised for the damage of the enemy, who was caught by it, 
like a fish on the hook, through the bait of t he cros s. The 
Devil imagined that he could have the soul of Christ in ex¬ 
change for the souls of men; and he lost the latter, without 
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gaining the former. In more than one folk-tale, we find 
God deceiving the demon with promises and concessions 
of which the fiend cannot possibly avail himself. 

Thus, also, is he deceived by saints and by common men. 
One day, in a cavern, the wizard Vergil 431 finds a demon 
who lias, by necromantic spells, been sealed up in a crevice. 
The demon begs the poet to set him free from his close 
quarters; and the poet agrees, on condition that the demon 
teach him magic. The seal is removed; the demon comes 
forth and keeps his promise; but then Vergil declares that 
he does not believe so narrow a prison could have contained 
the fiend. To prove this, the demon reenters the crevice; and 
Vergil, sealing it up as it was before, goes away about his 
business. In an almost identical fashion, Paracelsus 43j drew 
a devil out of a fir-tree, and then made him reenter it after 
obtaining from the devil a medicine which cured all ills and 
a tincture which turned everything to gold. 

Other dec e ptions, occur in numerous popular tales. A 
peasant pledges himself to give his soul to the Devil, on 
condition that the fiend build him a house, or plow one of 
his fields, or render him some other service, before the cock 
crows. The Devil sets quietly to work; but just as he is about 
to complete his task, the peasant by some device of his own 
induces the cock to crow, and the demon is forced to depart 
without receiving any reward for his labor. For the benefit 
of such and such a city, the Devil builds a bridge, with the 
proviso that the soul of the first being that passes over it 
shall belong to him. When the bridge is built, there is driven 
across it a dog, or some other quadruped, and the Devil 
must perforce content himself with this prey. 430 Of more 
than one individual we arc told how, instead of his soul 
and body, he left the Devil his shadow. The Devil was once 
teaching magic in the city of Salamanca. He had declared 
to his auditors that on the completion of the course he 
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would take in payment, soul and body, that one of them 
who should remain last in the lecture-hall. When the set day 
has arrived, the auditors draw lots to determine who shall 
satisfy the debt. The last to remain is a student who, as the 
Devil is about to seize him, calls the fiend’s attention to his 
own shadow on the wall. The Devil, taking this to be a 
person, makes a rush to grasp it, and the student makes off 
instanter. This tale furnished the inspiration for one of 
Theodor Korner’s 437 poems. In Chamisso’s 438 well known 
romance, the Devil takes Peter Schlemihl’s shadow, but he 
thoroughly understands what he is doing. 

The simplicity and credulity of certain minor devils 
passes all belief. The French trouvere Ruteboeuf, 430 al¬ 
ready mentioned, tells of one of these imps who, thinking to 
catch in a sack the soul of a dying peasant, caught a very 
different exhalation. Famous is the devil of Papefiguiere, 
whose unhappy adventures are related by Rabelais. 440 Ex¬ 
amples of great naivete are furnished by those devils who 
came to the earth in search of wives; like that Belfagor 
whose story is told by Machiavelli and by Straparola, 441 and 
by another devil, in a popular Spanish tale, who is im¬ 
prisoned in a bottle by his mother-in-law and abandoned 
on a mountain top. 442 

The-devils whom. Dante finds in the fifth bolgia of the 
eighth circle, while they have something of the terrible, 
have also something of the comical, in their appearance, 
in their actions, and in their names. These names are: Mala- 
coda, Scarmiglione, Alichino, Calcabrina, Cagnazzo, Bar- 
banccia, Libicocco, Draghignazzo, Ciriatto, Graffiacane, 
Farfarello, Rubicante; 444 and they bear in common the 
collective name of Malebranche. 445 They thrust their 
tongues between their teeth for a signal to their leader, as 
is the common custom among rogues; and he gives the 
trumpet-call in a manner not to be described. 440 They al- 
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low themselves to be duped by Ciampolo, or whoever may 
have been the “domestic of good King Thibault”; 44 ‘ and 
two of them, Alichino and Calcabrina, come to blows over 
this and fall plump into the middle of the boiling pond, 
whence their companions drag them out with their rakes. 448 
Very similar to these demons of Dante are the devils whom 
we s.eejlancingjtheir way through the Mysteries and Moral¬ 
ities^ the. Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and whose 
chief duty is that of calling forth the laughter of the spec¬ 
tators w T ith their comically monstrous appearance, and 
their jests and grimaces as they chase and cuff one another 
around the stage. 449 They appear very frequently in 
French, English, and German dramas on sacred subjects, 
far less often in the Italian Sacred Representations. 450 

In a French mystery play, composed in the second half 
of the fifteenth century by Arnoul Greban, 451 and entitled 
La Nativite , la Passion et la Resurrection de A 7 . S . Jesus - 
Christ , a play containing thirty-four thousand, five hun¬ 
dred and seventy-four lines and presenting no less than 
three hundred and ninety-three different characters, there 
are several scenes in which the devils play a very ridiculous 
part. Knowing that the world is about to be redeemed, Luci¬ 
fer calls together all the demons with the sound of the 
trumpet; whoever fails to heed the summons, or to appear 
at the conclave, is flogged without mercy, dragged on his 
posteriors over the floor of Hell, and plunged seven times 
into the lowest depth of the infernal pit. Returning from 
earth, where he has been unable to injure Christ in any 
way, Satan is given a sound trouncing, though he makes 
appeal to all Hell. In another scene, Satan, Astarot and 
Berich are present at the ascension of Christ; but Satan 
alone can say that he has witnessed it. When Astarot would 
raise his eyes to heaven, he is capsized and left with his feet 
in the air, and Berich receives a violent thwack on the head. 
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They make up their minds to go back to Hell, though 
they well know what fare awaits them there: 

Astarot : Nor will it be without a taste 

O’ the crumbs that fall from our convent table. 

Bench : So often we’ve tasted them, I am able 

To swallow them all without much pain. 452 

Once more Satan returns, and, loaded with red-hot chains, 
he is dragged through Hell; Lucifer asks him if he is sweat¬ 
ing. In the Mystery of Saint Desiderius, composed about 
the same time by Guillaume Flamang, 453 the devils burst 
forth into ridiculous boasting, employing language that 
is both absurd and unseemly. In another, entitled Pierre le 
Changeur Marchand , the devils, seeing a soul taken from 
them through the intercession of the Virgin, in their rage 
and confusion inveigh against God, who has rendered a 
decision unfavorable to them: 

He dares do nothing else; and if 
He did, straightway would he be slapped 
By his own dam, and soundly rapped 
Upon his rump. 464 

In a German Mystery of the Passion, Lucifer talks to 
the demons about their fall and the pride which was the 
cause of it; but they revile and beat him, for they do not 
care to listen to sermons. In another German mystery, en¬ 
titled “The Resurrection of Christ,” and composed in the 
year 1464, Lucifer, after seeing his kingdom plundered 
by the Redeemer, is placed in a cask and bound with chains. 
Satan and the other demons depart in quest of souls that 
they may steal; but scarcely have they left, when Lucifer 
calls them back; and he bawls so loudly to make himself 
heard that he gives himself a headache. The others return; 
but now Lucifer cannot remember why he called them back, 
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and they reproach him and grumble over the souls that 
they have missed. Satan sets out once more on his journey; 
and when his absence is prolonged, Lucifer begins to fret 
and to fear that some misfortune has overtaken him. Can 
he have fallen ill? Can he by any chance have come to grief? 
At last, Satan returns, bringing the soul of a churchman; 
and Lucifer bursts into laughter, expressing his surprise 
that those very persons should arrive in Hell who ought to 
be guiding others on the way to Paradise; but the canny 
ecclesiastic pays him back in his own coin and so dins him 
with words that the demon bids them let him go forthwith. 

I will also mention a Spanish comedy, in which the Devil 
cuts a sorry enough figure; El Diablo Predicador 9 io ° of 
unknown authorship. The comedy belongs to the seven¬ 
teenth century, but certainly the novel which furnished 
its theme is of far earlier date. The Devil has, with his wiles, 
brought into ill repute the inmates of a Franciscan mon¬ 
astery in the city of Lucca. The poor friars are in an evil 
case when the archangel Michael comes down from Heaven, 
with the infant Jesus in his arms, and orders the slanderer 
to repair the damage that he has wrought and restore the 
slandered monks to their former good standing. One can 
imagine with what zest the Devil carries out the order. 

The devil Scarapino, whom Bojardo 456 describes in a 
passage of his Orlando Innamorato , belongs to the family 
of ridiculous devils: 

For such a demon was this Scarapin, 

Himself was the chief source of all Hell’s sadness; 

A tiny wight, a very minikin. 

But great in mischief he, and big in badness. 

Where the best wine is flowing at the inn 

And dice and women tempt with show of gladness, 
Within the kitchen’s fumes doth he repair, 

And, tempting all, doth live and labor there. 467 
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To the same family belong the devils that Lorenzo 
Lippi 458 introduces into his Malmantile. 

The ridicule which was directed at the Devil was bound, 
sooner or later, to be directed to certain things that were 
supposed to be most intimately associated with him and to 
be favored and furthered by him: namely, magic and witch¬ 
craft, with their strange practices. And this ridicule begins 
to show itself just when the trials for witchcraft are begin¬ 
ning to run riot. No one utters it more loudly than Teofilo 
Folengo, the subtle, imaginative, and humorous author of 
the Baldo , the prince of macaronic writers. 450 In the sev¬ 
enth maccheronea of this poem he satirizes the Dominicans, 
to whom the Inquisition had been entrusted, and says that 
their office consists in mounting witches on the backs of 
asses, 

OJfichim gerunt asinis imponere stryas. 

In the twenty-first maccheronea he describes in an inex¬ 
pressibly laughable manner the workshop, the school, and 
the brothel of the witches, in the kingdom of Culfora; and 
he excuses himself for not telling all that he knows, being 
restrained by fear of the inquisitors, who might easily deem 
him worthy of the miter 460 and the stake. In one of the 
scenes of his Cortegiana , Pietro Aretino 461 introduces Al- 
vigia mourning the death of her mistress, who has been 
burned by the Inquisition, and who has been regarded as 
“a female Solomon, a Sibyl, a Chronicle compiled by bail¬ 
iffs, innkeepers, porters, cooks, friars, and everyone else”; 
who kept all the vigils, and who left to Alvigia all her furni¬ 
ture and all the implements of her trade: a bottle of lovers’ 
tears, some virgin-parchment, prayers to produce sleep, 
recipes for restoring youth, a devil imprisoned in a urinal, 
etc., etc. In one scene of Lasca’s 402 Spiritata, Trafela says: 
“Like everybody else, he falls in love; he is even beginning 
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to believe in witchcraft and witches, in spirits and incan¬ 
tations ; he may be said to be a very goose”: and very often 
necromancers and magic rites are made the butt of ridicule 
in Italian comedies and tales of the fifteenth century. 

That madcap (to call him nothing worse) of a Benvenuto 
Cellini 403 relates in his autobiography a curious story which 
is so apropos here that it cannot be passed over in silence. 
He had, “because of certain excesses of divers sorts,” struck 
up a friendship with a Sicilian priest living at Rome, a man 
of much intelligence and great learning, and deeply versed 
in necromancy. Confessing to this priest the fact that he 
had a very great longing to see or hear something of this 
art, he received from him the promise that his wish would 
immediately be gratified, if he felt himself to be of as stout 
and steadfast a mind as the undertaking demanded. One 
night, taking two companions with them, they go to the 
Colosseum; and there the priest, after making the usual 
preparations, began to draw circles on the ground, to burn 
incense, to pronounce spells, and to perform all the neces¬ 
sary rites. After these ceremonies had been in progress for 
an hour and a half, there appeared several legions of devils, 
so that the Colosseum was filled with them; and Benvenuto, 
being asked to make some request, demanded to be with his 
Sicilian Angelica. But that night he received no answer, and 
the priest told him that they would have to return again 
and bring with them “a virgin child.” This they did. When 
the ceremonies had once more begun and the spells had 
been repeated, the former more solemn and the latter more 
terrible than before, no great time elapsed until the Colos¬ 
seum was filled with a hundredfold more devils than had 
appeared on the previous occasion. Benvenuto renewed his 
demand and received the answer that within a month his 
wish would be satisfied; but so great was the number of 
the demons, so threatening their appearance, that the 
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priest began to be alarmed and to tremble; so, likewise, did 
his companions and Benvenuto himself. Then the sorcerer 
began to try milder and more conciliatory methods in an 
endeavor to rid them of the accursed visitants, and he sug¬ 
gested that they burn some asafetida. At this very moment, 
one of his companions, a certain Agnolino Gaddi, who was 
half dead with fear, was seized with an irresistible and 
noisy perturbation of the bowels; which, says Benvenuto 
(employing more expressive and unequivocal terms), was 
more efficacious than asafetida. Benvenuto then burst out 
laughing; and the child, raising his eyes at the sound of his 
laughter, said that “the devils were beginning to depart in 
hot haste”; and when the bell rang for matins, the child, 
saying that only a few of them were left, promptly de¬ 
camped. A few minutes later, the priest followed. Ben¬ 
venuto and the others stepped out of the circle into which 
they had crowded themselves and, unharmed save for the 
terror they had suffered, returned to their lodgings. 

The ridiculous devil is, if naturally no less malicious, 
at least less dangerous and harmful than the serious devil; 
and from him to the good devil is but a step. To apply the 
epithet “good” to the Devil, who is himself the very prin¬ 
ciple of evil, seems to involve a patent contradiction of 
terms; and yet it is a fact that the common people imagined 
a sort of good devil, the antithesis of the wicked devil; and 
that professional theologians dreamed of the possibility, 
or even of the necessity, of the final conversion of these 
proud rebels. 

And here I must call attention once more to the fact 
that not all the fallen angels had sinned in the same fashion, 
nor were they all equally wicked. There were many, ac¬ 
cording to the affirmation of Origen, who, while the great 
battle was being fought in the skies, had remained neu¬ 
tral ; 464 and it is of these that Dante says: 
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The y were not rebels, 

Nor_tp God loyal, but were for themselves . 465 
Dante places them in the vestibule of Hell, together with 

The unhappy souls of those 
Who .lived.without disgrace and without praise . 466 

And others, both before and after Dante, told of these. In 
the course of his adventurous voyage, Saint Brandan 467 
came to an island where he found a wonderful tree, filled 
with birds of whitest plumage, who were these same angels, 
fallen indeed, but not wicked. They suffered no punishment, 
but they were excluded from everlasting bliss. Huon of 
Auvergne 468 found similar angels near the Earthly Para¬ 
dise, who praised God and were free from punishment on 
Sunday. 

The good devil makes himself known, above all else, as 
an accommodating devil; he helps men in their dangers 
and their times of need, of his own accord, without any 
evil intention, and without asking any reward, or content¬ 
ing himself with some very trifling recompense. The ex¬ 
amples and proofs of this are numberless. 

In many tales we see a devil carrying a hero through the 
air, from place to place and over very great distances, 
that the man may arrive in time to bring some needed suc¬ 
cor or to prevent the happening of something which would 
result in injury to himself. One winter’s day (thus runs 
the tale in an old German chronicle), a poor devil, numb 
with cold, entered the home of the knight Wernhard von 
Striitlingen. Moved with compassion, the knight gives him 
a cloak; some time after, he goes on a pilgrimage. On his 
journey he is captured and is held a prisoner on Mount 
Gargano . 409 Then appears to him the devil, wearing the 
cloak that he had given him, and tells him that he is sent 
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by the archangel Michael to carry him back to his home, 
where the knight’s wife is about to remarry. And he does 
carry him back to his home. 

Several other knights, as well as several saints, traveled 
in this fashion, without any intervention of magic in the 
matter. Of Saint Antidius 470 (who is believed to have died 
in 411) they say that he caused himself to be carried by a 
devil to Rome, in order to administer a sharp rebuke to 
the pope, who had committed I know not what pecadillo in 
violation of the sixth commandment. 

Of many devils we read that they cheerfully, worked as 
servants in the homes of good people or even in convents. 
True, these services were not always entirely disinterested 
on their part, and they might bring great peril to those 
who enjoyed them. In the sixth century, Saint Herveus 471 
discovered a devil under the garb of a servant in the home 
of Count Helenus, and another was discovered in the con¬ 
vent of the holy abbot Majanus: 472 both confessed their 
evil intentions. Gautier de Coincy 473 relates the story of a 
demon who entered the service of a rich man and tried not 
only to lead him from the path of virtue but even to murder 
him outright. Such may have been the rule; yet even among 
the diabolic servants some good ones were to be found. A 
devil attaches himself as page to a certain knight and serves 
him with the utmost loyalty and discretion; on one occa¬ 
sion, he even rescues the knight and his lady from certain 
death. Discovering his real nature, the knight dares no 
longer keep him in his company, but he bids him ask for 
whatever reward may seem most acceptable to him, in re¬ 
turn for his services. The honest demon asks for a modest 
sum; having received it, he gives it back to his master, beg¬ 
ging him to buy with it a bell for a certain poor church. 
Thus narrates our friend Caesarius. Another devil remained 
for some time in the service of the bishop of Hildesheim, ac- 
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cording to the testimony of Trithemius. 474 In an old Italian 
tale we read of a devil who lived with a company of monks 
and performed, with the greatest diligence and punctuality, 
the tasks of ten ordinary servants: “for he both set the 
table and cleared it in a trice, scraped and washed the por¬ 
ringers, and likewise rendered many other services; and, 
what is more, at the first stroke of matins he would take a 
stick and beat upon the cells, rousing the monks for morn¬ 
ing prayers in the church.” One more example will suffice. 
The German chronicler Bernhard Hederich (sixteenth cen¬ 
tury) tells the story of a devil who served honestly for a 
long time in a convent of Franciscans, in the city of 
Schwerin, and, on leaving, asked no other reward than a 
garment of many colors and with many little bells attached 
to it, which had been promised him before. 

But also in other ways do the good devils know how to 
make themselves useful. One of them once laid a wager with 
the archangel Michael, to see which of the two could build 
the finer church on that height in Normandy which still 
bears the archangel’s name. 475 Another succeeded in teach¬ 
ing Saint Bernard seven verses from the Psalms which, re¬ 
cited daily, assure one of Paradise. Another, without being 
asked, transported the soul of a sick knight from Rome 
to Jerusalem and caused him to regain his lost health. These 
were, without doubt, noble devils and of a high degree of 
intelligence; but those of less account did what they could. 
Caesarius tells of one who guarded a vineyard for a single 
basket of grapes. 

What shall we say of the believing devil, who recited 
prayers and confessed the truths of religion? Of one who, 
entering the body of a grandam, used to sing hymns, psalms, 
and the Kyrie eleison, we are told in the Life of Saint Gio¬ 
vanni Gualberto. 470 In the popular tale of Faust, already 
mentioned, the hero is discussing theology with Mephis- 
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topheles. The demon speaks, with strict veracity, of the 
glory wherewith his lord, Lucifer, was crowned in Heaven; 
of his fall and that of the rebellious angels, provoked by 
pride; of the temptations which the devils employ against 
the human race; of Hell and its fearful punishments. Once, 
Faust asks him: “If thou wert a man, and not a demon, 
what wouldst thou do to please both God and men?” And 
he answers: “Were I a man, as thou art, I would bow myself 
before God as long as I had breath, and I would do all that 
in me lay in order not to offend Him or move Him to wrath. 
I would observe His teachings and His laws; Him only 
would I invoke, praise, and honor; and thus, after death, 
I should gain everlasting bliss.” 

But the wisest, best, and most courteous devil that ever 
was in this world is that Astarotte whom Luigi Pulci ^..in¬ 
troduced in one part of his Morgante Maggiore. Malagigi, 
the beneficent sorcerer, has discovered the treachery of the 
traitor Ganelon, and he foresees the catastrophe that is to 
overtake Rinaldo 476 and the other paladins at Roncevalles. 
Thereupon, he evokes the demon Astarotte to learn where 
Rinaldo and Ricciardetto are. Astarotte tells a long tale 
of their adventures in Asia and in Africa; in passing, he 
lets fall the remark that the Son knows not all that is known 
to the Father. 470 Malagigi is perplexed at this and wishes to 
know the explanation of it; and lo, the devil enters upon a 
new discourse, wherein, most learnedly and in an altogether 
orthodox fashion, he reasons about the Trinity, the crea¬ 
tion, and the fall of the angels; and when Malagigi ob¬ 
serves that their fall does not seem to be consistent with 
the infinite goodness of God, the demon works himself into 
a passion: he declares that God was equally good and just 
toward all, and that the fallen spirits had none but them¬ 
selves to blame. Later, taking with him the demon Far- 
farello, he goes into Egypt to get Rinaldo and lticciar- 
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dello, on whom he lavishes a thousand courtesies. He pro¬ 
vides the most exquisite viands, he unearths the plot of 
another demon, Squarciaferro, 480 who has been sent out by 
a hostile sorcerer; and to Rinaldo he describes the many 
strange beasts that are to be found in Africa and Asia; he 
explains to him and to Malagigi certain obscure matters of 
faith, declaring that 

The faith of Christians is the one true faith; 

Their law is just, holy, and stablished well. 481 

When they all arrive together at Roncevalles, and he takes 
his leave of them, he can truthfully say: 

Think not that even ’mongst ourselves in Hell 

Is no nobility. 482 

And Rinaldo, who grieves at his departure “as if he were 
his brother,” declares his belief that in Hell exist 

Nobility, friendship, and courtesy ; 483 

he invites him, and Farfercllo, and even Squarciaferro 
(who, from an enemy, has become a friend), to come and 
visit him; and he j^rays God that He will pardon them. 

The lame devil of Guevara 484 and of Lesage 485 is, also, 
a good devil. 

It has been remarked that in the good-natured and ac¬ 
commodating devil there reappear some of the proper char¬ 
acteristics of certain kindly mythological beings, such as 
the gnomes, elves, and sylphs; 4 !° but the idea of a devil of 
this sort, like that of a devil who is capable of repentance 
and redemption, must have sprung up spontaneously in 
the minds of men, without any need of suggestions from 
remoter sources. 

In the second and third centuries after Christ, Justin, 
Clement of Alexandria, and the great Origen admitted as 
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possible, or even as necessary, the^conversion of the Devil; 
Didymus of Alexandria 487 and Gregory of Nyssa pro¬ 
fessed the same opinion in the fourth century. But the 
contrary opinion, that the Devil is incapable of repentance 
and that his damnation is eternal and irreparable, in the 
end prevailed; and from the sixth century onward, this was 
considered the only orthodox view. In the Middle Ages, the 
heretical doctrine is upheld only by Scotus Erigena, 488 and 
Saint Anselm 489 fights it to the last ditch; Saint Thomas, 
the light of theology, flatly denies that the Devil can become 
better. In the Life of Saint Martin, written by Venantius 
Fortunatus 490 in the sixth century, it is said that if the 
Devil could repent he might be saved; but what was denied 
was just that possibility of repentance on his part; and in 
order to deny that possibility without on the other hand 
denying the freedom of the will, which existed in him just 
as in men, there was woven a strange and subtle web of doc¬ 
trines: it-was said, for example, that the Devil could not 
do penance, 491 since there existed in him only one nature, 
the spiritual; whereas man, by virtue of penances, raised 
himself from the flesh to the spirit. But professional theo¬ 
logians might weave their webs and indulge their fancies 
as they would; the common folk, who feel far more than 
they reason, could never entirely reconcile themselves to 
the. idea of the unnecessary and also irremediable wicked¬ 
ness of the Devil; they admitted, at least in the case of more 
than one demon, the desire to do penance; and had they 
been allowed to do so, they certainly would have taken some 
of the devils to Heaven. Hebrews and Mohammedans were, 
in this respect, more liberal-minded than Christians. It was 
the opinion of the Rabbis that, even as Hell will one day be 
purged and sanctified, so will the demons be converted once 
more to angels; the Koran, also, speaks of converted 
demons. 492 
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A longing for the Heaven they had lost and repentance 
for their proud rebellion, were evinced by several devils. 
One of them, worthy of all compassion, is described by our 
indefatigable informant Caesarius; in an old English 
poem, The Develis Parlament or Parlamentum of Feen- 
dis , 493 the Devil opposes Christ, who has come to liberate the 
souls from Hell; and, unable to withstand Him, he begs to 
be set free along with them. Of this longing for redemption 
might be born a desire for the means that lead to redemp¬ 
tion ; it will easily be seen, however, that these means must 
have been somewhat repugnant to professional devils; and 
that, once having made a trial of these, they gave over the 
attempt and retired. 

Saint Hypatius 404 once asked a devil why he did not re¬ 
pent, since by repenting he could easily obtain pardon; 
the devil, who happened to be one of the most refractory 
spirits, refused to acknowledge himself a sinner. This was, 
as one can see, a very bad beginning; for the first thing 
that the sinner has to do is to acknowledge that he has 
sinned and to repent. In an Italian “dispute” between 
Christ and Satan, the Devil taxes the Redeemer with having 
loved man, a base creature, more than himself, a creature of 
angelic nature; and with having redeemed man, leaving the 
demon in hopeless misery. Chri&tsays to him: “If I help thee 
not,.this is the reason,.that thou art unwilling to help thy¬ 
self. Man I help, for the reason that he doth help himself. I 
would save thee, even as him, if thou wouldst but help thy¬ 
self, by repenting, by worshiping me, by asking mercy of 
me, by acknowledging thy fault, and be revering me as thy 
lord.” But Satan proudly answers: “I repent of having 
fallen from Heaven; but not for that will I worship thee or 
acknowledge my fault. Rather would I go to the lowest 
depth of Hell, in pain a hundredfold what I now bear, than 
revere and worship thee.” 
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A hardened devil was this! But others, of nobler na¬ 
ture, seriously thought of repenting, and even went so 
far as to make confession. But rarely, indeed, do the devils 
confess themselves; oftener, it is they themselves who act 
as confessors; and then one must be on his guard and com¬ 
mend liimself to God; since, for every sin they hear re¬ 
cited, however foul and heinous it be, the fiends are wont 
to say: “That is nothing! There is no evil in that! Take 
not that to heart!” And in this connection, it should be 
recalled that oftentimes loquacious devils, unasked, re¬ 
vealed to men of holy life their own most secret and decep¬ 
tive schemes; and Peter the Venerable has great difficulty 
in explaining why, shrewd as they are, they should do a 
thing like this. Our old friend Caesarius tells how a devil 
went one day to the confessional, hoping for forgiveness. 
The confessor, a kindly and sensible man, imposed on him 
no other penance than that of kneeling down thrice a day 
and repeating, in a contrite spirit: “Lord God, my Creator, 
I have sinned; forgive me.” But the devil (who was, after 
all, a devil) found this penance revolting to his pride and 
did nothing more in the matter. William of Waddington, 495 
who has been mentioned before, author of a “Manual of 
Sins,” tells the tale of another devil who, observing the mar¬ 
velous effects of confession, and seeing that many were 
saved thereby, determined one day to confess himself; and 
he proceeded to recite to a certain holy man the fearful 
and interminable list of his misdeeds; but without any ef¬ 
fect, for he refused to do penance. Other sacraments might 
be less difficult for the accursed spirits to observe. In the 
famous trials at Mohra, 496 in Sweden, in the year 1669, it 
was revealed (among many other things) that at the cus¬ 
tomary gatherings of the witches the Devil used to call for 
a priest and have himself baptized. 

In Milton’s immortal poem, Satan, overwhelmed with 
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horror at the wretchedness into which he has been plunged, 
and even more with horror of himself, regrets the sin that 
he has..committed and the Paradise forever lost; but he 
kno ws that he can neither ask nor receive pardon, and, 
despairing, he bursts forth in these terrible words: 

All hope ^eluded thus, behold instead 
Of us out-cast, exil’d, his new delight 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 

Farewell remorse: all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven’s King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign; 

As man ere long, and this new world shall know. 497 

No less firm in his attitude and haughty in his speech is 
Klopstock’s 408 Adramelech; but both Satan and Adrame- 
lech are surpassed by Byron’s Lucifer, the proud, the 
indomitable one; who, when Cain reminds him of God, the 
Lord of all, makes answer: 

No ! By heaven, which He 
Holds, and the abyss, and the immensity 
Of worlds and life, which I hold with him—No! 

I have a victor—true; but no superior. 

Homage he has from all—but none from me: 

I battle it against him, as I battled 
In highest heaven. Through all eternity, 

And the unfathomable gulfs of Hades, 

And the interminable realms of space, 

And the infinity of endless ages, 

All, all, will I dispute! And world by world, 

And star by star, and universe by universe 
Shall tremble in the balance, till the great 
Conflict shall cease, if ever it shall cease. 

Which it ne’er shall, till he or I be quenched ! 499 

But in that same Messias of Klopstock, appears the 
demon Abbadona, who grieves over his own sin and over 
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the death of Christ, and, blessed once more of God, re¬ 
enters Paradise. George Sand, in her Consuelof 00 and Mon- 
tanelli, 601 in a dramatic poem entitled The Temptation, 
exhibit a Satan converted and redeemed; Alfred de Vigny, 602 
in a poem which he planned but never wrote, Satan Sauve, 
intended to tell the story of Satan’s salvation through the 
love of Eloa, an angel born of one of the tears of Christ; 
and Victor Hugo, 603 in a poem which he left unfinished, La 
Fin de Satan, had in mind the reconciliation of Satan with 
God. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE END OF THE DEVIL 

The Devil is dying, the Devil is dead.—Causes and symptoms.—Refine¬ 
ment of religious sentiment.—Refinement of moral sentiment.—Science. 
—Satan a symbol.—Christ’s work completed. 

Against the conversion and redemption of the Devil 
there exists an impediment that has never occurred to the 
theologians, and one which the theologians would deny if 
it did occur to them: the Devil is dead or about to die; and, 
dying, he will not reenter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
will reenter and become dissolved in the imagination of 
man, in the same womb whence he first issued forth. 

According to the belief of the Rabbis, many demons are 
mortal. In the trials for witchcraft, more than once the 
accused told how the Devil fell ill from time to time, came 
to death’s very door, and then recovered. Many...are., the 
folk tales, still current here and there throughout Europe, 
wh erein the Devil actually dies. But it will suffice to cite a 
Mantiuin legend, in which a youth assumes various forms 
in order to escape the Devil, who likewise assumes various 
forms while pursuing him. At last the youth, changing him¬ 
self into a polecat, kills his persecutor, who has changed 
himself into a hen: “and this is the reason”—thus ends the , 
tale—.-“why there is no longer any devil.” 

Strange and significant, indeed, is such an affirmation in 
the mouths of the common people. The Devil is no more: but, 
before taking leave of him and of his history, let us look 
at some of the symptoms and some of the causes of his 
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dissolution.. The Devil was born from certain causes, he 
livedLand prospered under certain conditions, adapting 
himself,, as best he could, to their slow but continuous 
changes. To the law of change, which governs all things, 
he too succumbed; and, as a living organism, he passed 
through all the stages in the evolution of life: the causes 
and conditions of his existence removed, he declines and 
dies, as might a creature of the tropics transported to the 
rigorous polar clime. He dies, because his usefulness is 
ended, and because the idea that made him live is no longer 
able, amid the mighty contest of rival existences, to hold 
its own against other ideas, younger and more vigorous. 

To discern the symptoms of his dying, we have merely 
to look about us. What is his work now, to what it was in 
other times? Where are those fearful apparitions of his, 
those perpetual ambuscades, those offenses of every sort, 
those terrifying miracles? Where are the formidable hosts 
with which, in the nighttime, he used to traverse plains and 
forests, or pass flying through the air? Where arc the coal- 
black steeds whereon he bore away men steeped in wicked¬ 
ness? Where the conflagrations that he kindled, the tem¬ 
pests that he unchained, the devastating pestilences that he 
produced? The Church herself, while she cannot admit of 
the Devil’s dying, nevertheless must needs confess that he 
is far more hampered now than of yore, and that he has 
ceased to do many of the things that he once did. 

And in men’s minds, the thought of him, the suspicion 
of him, the dread of him, have been ever waning; not only 
among persons of culture, but among the rabble; not only 
in the cities, where the mutation of ideas and of customs is 
most rapid, but also in the country, where ancient beliefs 
and ancient habits longest survive. His name is often heard 
in daily speech; in proverbs, ejaculations, and familiar 
phrases; but his image is, in general, absent from the mind. 
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Magic rites are still in vogue among the ignorant classes; 
but rare indeed are now the cases where the Devil enters 
into them, and of his famous sabbcits , assemblies, and 
games, there is no longer any mention. To.whom , save to a 
ho peless lunatic, cou ld it ever-now occur to summon the 
Deyil,jtaiomxa.pact with him, to give up one’s soul to him, 
to gain in return a promise of riches and honors? The 
Church herself no longer talks of these and similar sins, 
which she formerly punished with the stake; and she seems 
glad indeed to forget them. She even goes further, and of 
the Devil himself she speaks as little as she can; and whereas 
in the past she was anxious always to call, in every possible 
way, to the memory of men his name, his figure, his power, 
and his works, it now appears that she herself does not 
recall these things. Thus is the law of evolution evidenced 
in those very organisms which show themselves most re¬ 
bellious against that law, and which are most prone to 
fancy themselves enduring and unchangeable. Compare 
a sermon oi today .with a sermon of fiye hundred years ago. 
In the latter, the Devil leaps forth in the midst of every 
sentence, monstrous and terrible, illumined by the flames 
of the eternal furnace; in the former, it is a rare thing to 
hear a casual utterance of his name. Compare a modern 
church with a church of the Middle Ages: in the latter, the 
Devil in all his aspects, in all his attitudes, pictured, sculp¬ 
tured, in intaglios, in paintings, in bas-reliefs, in the 
benches of the choir, in the capitals, in the decorations, 
ever on the stage, an indispensable character in a drama 
long and vast as the history of mankind itself; in the 
former, not a shadow of him, not a sign. 

Nowadays, no traveler stands in dread of coming upon 
gloomy forests, Alpine solitudes, dismal caverns, bottom¬ 
less lakes or whirlpools of the sea, haunted by demons 
treacherous and fell. If an obstinate sinner suddenly dis- 
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appears, leaving no trace behind, no one any longer 
imagines that the Devil has seized him by the hair and 
flown away with him to Hell; but searches are organized 
and notices published in the firm belief that, living or dead, 
he must be somewhere—not in the other world, but in this. 
If some poor wretch is found strangled in his bed, no one 
any longer believes that it was the Devil that gave him liis 
quietus; but we say that a crime has been committed, and 
the police busies, itself in running the criminal to earth. 
Women no longer go in constant terror of the nocturnal 
embraces of the Devil, nor fear that they may become the 
mothers of a diabolic offspring, or that they may behold 
the children of their own bodies carried off by a devil dis¬ 
guised as a godfather or a guardian. If one falls ill, he no 
longer fancies that he is bewitched or that he has the Devil 
inside his body; and he has recourse, not to the exorcist, 
but to the physician; if one is dying, he no longer sees 
around his bed a ring of devils, black as pitch, their jaws 
bristling with sharp-pointed teeth, their eyes bulging, their 
hooked hands outstretched, intent to snatch his soul. One 
proof, among many, that such diabolic occupancy of men’s 
minds has ceased or, at least, extraordinarily diminished, 
is found in the fact that cases of demonomania, have become 
very rare and tend to disappear entirely. In past centuries, 
and even until times not very distant from our own, cer¬ 
tain nervous disorders and, especially, certain forms of 
hysteria regularly gave rise to the phenomena of diabolic 
obsession or possession, for the very reason that men’s 
minds were filled with the thought and the fear of the 
Devil: now, instead, they resolve themselves into manifesta¬ 
tions of an altogether different nature, determined by our 
present manner of living, the changed direction of ideas, 
new interests and new preoccupations. Physicians have al¬ 
ready long perceived and declared this. Tlie-miracles .ojic^ 
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performed by exorcists in the churches are now performed 
by physicians in the clinics. 

As civilization goes forward with the building of her vast 
and wonderful edifice, she changes again and again the 
implements of her labor; with her own hands, she tears 
down and destroys the framework and the scaffoldings and 
the other aids that she has employed in erecting the struc¬ 
ture. What at one time was necessary for her, becomes at 
other times useless or obstructive; and she rids herself of 
it, in spite of those who object and of those who oppose her. 
Our civilization is casting off the Devil, who served her well 
in other times, but who has now become for her a useless 
encumbrance; she casts him off, as she casts off slavery, 
special privilege, religious fanaticism, the “divine right,” 
and so many other things; and as she will continue to cast 
off so many other things in the future. Against this, there 
is no remedy possible. The Devil was an integral part, 
and a chief part, of things and of ideas, of a complex and 
mighty government, which for centuries gathered under its 
sway all of human life. When this government was changed 
in a certain measure, so must needs be changed the part 
reserved in it for the Devil; now that the change has ad¬ 
vanced still further, the Devil must needs go out of it. A 
ruder religion, a cruder morality, and ignorance—-these 
brought in the Devil and made of him the monster that 
we have seen; a more refined religion, a riper morality, and 
science—these strip him, little by little, of his horrible char¬ 
acteristics and his fearful power, press him on every side,/ 
drive him out of the conscience, out of life, out of the world. 
The spirit that denies 504 is in his turn denied. 

If one wishes to be fair, he must not too severely blame 
the Church for having suffered the figure of that gloomy 
Adversary to grow till he became, as it were, a second 
Ahriman; 505 and for having thus encroached upon the 
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rights, and denaturalized the conception, of the kingdom 
of God: if, without making due allowance and proper con¬ 
cessions, one chides the Church for not having held fast 
to the simple and pure teaching of the Gospels, he shows 
that he but poorly understands human nature, and that he 
has an altogether false conception of history, of its proc- 
i esses, and of its needs. The Devil is an offspring of history, 
and, as such, he is endowed with an indomitable and un¬ 
quenchable vitality. The Church, even had she been able 
and willing to do so, would not have been in a position to 
suppress and crush him; since he was perpetually repro¬ 
ducing himself in the consciousness of individuals, and, 
from the consciousness of individuals, was ever making new 
irruptions into history. To imagine a religion in the Middle 
Ages—a religion not professed by the few alone, but com¬ 
mon to countless multitudes—a religion without a Devil— 
that would be impossible, as impossible as to imagine, under 
other conditions of time and of civilization, a religion with¬ 
out idols, without oracles, without bloody sacrifices. The 
Devil of the Middle Ages has, without a doubt, his source 
and root in a religious dogma anterior to that era; but it 
is that era, as imaged in the sum total of its thoughts, its 
institutions, and its customs, that gives him fullness of 
being and perfection of character. He is a necessity of that 
time, and so truly a necessity that the Reformation does 
not touch him, but accepts him as he is. 

But a religion changes, little by little, just as everything 
else changes which really lives; it changes in men’s minds 
if not in their dogmas, in their feelings if not in their books. 
Christianity itself changes; and when the obstacles are re¬ 
moved, which once stood in its wfty, it returns, step by step, 
toward the purity of its origins; it is ever growing more 
spiritual, becoming once more what it was in the beginning, 
—-a religion of hope and of love, of joy and of peace, re- 
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moving from itself all the dark and terrible elements that 
long.ages.of .barbarism transfused into its bosom. This task, 
alas, is not yet completed with respect to its dogmas; nor 
are those performing the task who call themselves the 
guardians and the servants of the truth; but it is being 
performed of itself, spontaneously and in silence, in the 
secret places of men’s consciousness. How many Christians 
I have known and now know—and these the most deeply 
religious and most worthy—who will not hear of a Devil, 
and who resolutely deny that a God of mercy and of love 
can condemn his unhappy creatures to an eternal hell, to 
irreparable wickedness, to a punishment that is horrible, 
and useless because it is everlasting! Now the truejceligion 
(and let those remember this, who believe themselves to be 
its teachers) is not one which, cold and rigid, encases itself 
in dog mas , but one which, living and moving, like a flame, 
burns in men’s so u ls an d warms them and lightens all the 
paUbvAys of life. 

As religion changes, so does morality, and the two proc¬ 
esses of change cannot go forward separated the one from 
the other; but each is coordinate with the other; each is de¬ 
termined by the other; and both are conditioned by other 
changes, which they condition in their turn, thus completing 
that vast, elusive circle of causes and effects through which 
moves on, unwearying, the history of the life of humanity. 


Whatever others may say to the contrary, moved by 
prejudice or by an imperfect knowledge of times and 
events, morality is increasing-.tliroughout the world; if we 
understand by morality the sum total of those mental states 
and those forms of action which assure the existence and 
the happiness of individuals and of their communities, 
and which favor the highest manifestations of individual 


a^idjiOcialJife. Man is slowly becoming humanized, draw¬ 
ing farther and farther away from the brute; and morality, 
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through the centuries, is becoming refined, broadened, up¬ 
lifted. There is more humanity in the world now than there 
was a century ago, far more than there was in the Middle 
Ages, infinitely more than there was in the Stone Age. I 
know that the advocates of a revealed religion and an un¬ 
changeable morality deny all this, to the best of their abil¬ 
ity ; but woe to them, if what they deny a priori were not 
true! And the proofs that it is true are numberless, scat¬ 
tered lavishly over every page of whatever book of history 
one may open. To attempt to cite them, or even a small 
part of them, would be a tedious task; but let us make a 
simple assumption. Let us assume that the Middle Ages— 
with their kings, their barons, their rival factions and their 
mutually hostile cities, with their wars of conquest, their 
civil wars, their wars of religion—had possessed the for¬ 
midable means of destruction which science has given to 
us: would there still exist in the world a city or a castle 
wall; would there still exist civilized nations? We may well 
doubt it. 

From the very fact of their living together in social 
groups, men are ever becoming more moral; living in soci¬ 
eties, they are more and more adapting and submitting 
themselves to those forms and conditions of life that are 
necessary or favorable to the existence of society itself. 
This is but one example of the universal phenomenon of the 
adaptation of organisms to their environment. Morality 
becomes a habit, comes to be instinctive, as do all voluntary 
acts when repeated indefinitely; and it transmits itself to 
succeeding generations; the more instinctive it becomes, 
the less is the need of legal precepts or prohibitions and 
of the authorization of penalties. If laws-and-penalties are 
ever becoming less harsh, this is a sign, not of the decrease, 
but of the increase, of morality: the external authority of 
the laws becomes the internal authority of conscience; and 
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punishment, which is not in its nature corrective, becomes 
remorse: that is, self-correction. This is the reason that 
c apital punishme nt is disappearing from modern legisla¬ 
tion, as are many other cruel penalties that were formerly 
in use: this, too, is the reason for the decline and loss of the 
belief in a tormenting Devil and a Hell filled with damned 
souls on which hope never smiles. In the Middle Ages, for 
each lightest offense, the judge held forth the threat of 
death; the confessor, that of hell: and rightly so, since any 
other argument would have been incapable of holding back 
from their evil acts men who were by nature rude and vio¬ 
lent; but to restrain from evil acts men who have become 
refined, less terrible arguments suffice, the death penalty 
is abolished, and the Devil disappears. The more capable 
men become of being governed by reason, the more incap¬ 
able and impatient do they grow of being governed by fear. 
So despotic governments are replaced by liberal ones; and 
if other facts did not prove it, the growth of morality would 
be sufficiently proved by the cessation of despotism, the 
mitigation of laws and penalties, and the disappearance of' 
the Devil. 

Last of all comes science, which is completing the work 
begun by a more enlightened religion and a more perfect 
morality, and which would be capable of performing the 
whole task by itself, even without the cooperation of the 
other two. When we speak of science, we are speaking, 
among other things, of the exact opposite of demonism. 
Demonism appears spontaneously in history and not 
through the work of charlatans; it responds to certain con¬ 
ditions of the human spirit and certain phases of knowl¬ 
edge. Uncivilized man knows no way of explaining the 
phenomena of nature other than placing a will like his own 
behind each thing and peopling the universe with beings, 
good or evil, superior to nature. This is demonism. Now 
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comes science and lets us see that behind things there exist 
no capricious wills, but disciplined forces, and that nature 
obeys, not arbitrary decrees, but laws. Demonism is, by that 
sole fact, immediately and irreparably destroyed. The men 
of the Middle Ages see and hear the Devil everywhere: in 
the raging wind, in the crashing billow, in the blazing flame, 
in the lightning flash, in the hailstorm, in the will-o’-the- 
wisp, in diseases, in their own thought and feeling; modern 
men, if they possess some degree of culture, see in the life 
of things only a perpetual current of cause and effect, whose 
movements can, with the aid of sufficient knowledge, be both 
predicted and described. They have before them, not the 
realm of arbitrary power, but the realm of fixed law. As 
one drives an enemy from one position to another, so science 
has driven the Devil from one phenomenon to another and 
has now left him, on the earth or in the heaven, not a single 
corner wherein he can set liis foot and.whence he.can qnce 
more cast his shadow over the world. Science has done even 
more: she has shown how and why the Devil was born and 
of what elements of our own nature he has been formed; and 
she has made him better known to us, who deny him, than he 
was in bygone times to those who believed in him. Heinrich 
Heine tells us, in one of his poems, 500 how he once called up 
the Devil, and, looking at him closely, recognized in him 
one of his old acquaintances. We can say even more: we can 
say that in the Devil, looking at him closely, we recognize 
our own selves. 

Science attacks and puts to flight all superstitions, of 
whatever nature they may be, wherever she finds them; and 
she will not rest until she has conquered and scattered them 
all; but she does not assail them all with equal violence, nor 
does she win equal victories over all. The lesser ones elude 
her assaults more easily than do the greater ones, for the 
reason that they offer a lesser hold and are content with little 
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room and little support; thus the grasses of the meadow are 
scarcely shaken by the whirlwind that passes over them, 
while the mightiest trees are uprooted. Science may leave 
the humble superstition, of slight importance and slight 
effect, vegetating close to the ground; but not so the arro¬ 
gant and stubborn superstition which, with its numerous 
ramifications, blocks her path at every turn; not so the 
all-powerful superstition that has intruded the Devil into 
things and souls, into nature and history. This superstition 
she combats, of necessity, at every step, wherever she meets 
it; and for this reason, while many phantasms continue to 
live undisturbed in the popular fancy, the lively^ offspring 
of fear and ignorance, the Devil declines, the Devil dies, the 
Devil disintegrates into smoke. 

Strange vicissitude of earthly affairs ! He dies and dis¬ 
integrates through the agency of science—that same Devil 
who was once thought to be the instigator of those restless 
inquiries and those, secr et rebellions of the spirit of which 
science boasts that she herself is born. 

Satis scis si Christum scis —“Thou knowest enough if 
thou knowest Christ”—so spake the wisdom of the ascetics 
and the saints; any other knowledge was looked on with 
suspicion, and those men who possessed any acquaintance 
whatsoever with the secrets of nature were accused of having 
bargained with the Devil, the ancient liar, who seduced the 
first woman with the promise of knowledge. 507 Both the tri¬ 
umphs of science and the growth of a new civilization, of 
which science is becoming, more fully every day, the guide 
and the teacher, have been deplored and cursed as works 
and victories of the Devil. 

Ajnd now, behold the Devil transformed in the vision and 
in the glowing language of the poet, and become a symbol, 
luminous and wonderful—symbol of Science, unafraid apd 
unsubdued, wh o shatters dogmas and uproots supersti- 
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tions—symbol of rebellion, which overthrows all tyrannies 
—of liberty, beneath whose ample wings a new life is be¬ 
ginning. Voltaire hailed as “brothers in Beelzebub” his 
closest friends who, like D’Alembert and Diderot, wrought 
with him in the great philosophic and civic revival. 
Michelet, 508 in La Sorciere , told of this symbolic Satan; 
and to this Satan Carducci 509 addressed his hymn: 

All hail, O Satan ! 0 rebellion, hail! 

Reason’s avenging power, all hail to thee! 

Sacred to thee shall rise incense and prayers, 

For thou hast overcome the priests’ Jehovah. 510 

Satan became God in his turn, and he had his worshipers 
and his prayers. Another poet, Baudelaire, 511 in the anguish 
of some nameless sorrow, called on him for aid: 

O thou, of angels fairest, wisest one; 

Thou god, by fate betrayed, defamed, undone; 

0 Satan, pity my long wretchedness! 

0 Prince of Exile, doomed to suffer wrong; 

Conquered, yet ever rising up more strong; 

0 Satan, pity my long wretchedness! 

Thou foster-father of those driven by wrath 

Of God, their Father, forth from Eden’s path; 

0 Satan, pity my long wretchedness ! 512 

The conquered is changed to conqueror; he reenters that 
heaven whence he once was banished, and he slays his enemy. 
The impious Rapisardi 513 described, in admirable verses, 
this final victory of Lucifer: 

Thus speaking (and he pointed to the Sun, 

Which ’neath his feet was rising), smote he it 

With his sharp beam, piercing it through and through. 

Straightway it hissed, as doth a red-hot mass 
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Of iron plunged in the wave—the fleeting shape 
Of Deity; and in such form as lime, 

All crackling, decompounds and melts away 
In vapor at the unexpected touch 
Of water or of biting vinegar, 

E’en so before the beam of Truth it waned 
Into an empty phantom, thence to steam, 

And wavering, wasting, vanished into air. 614 

But these are poetic symbols and myths, which other 
poets have not failed to contradict. In the Armando of 
Prati, 515 Mastragabito (that is, Satan) dies of exhaustion: 
in a little poem by Maxime Du Camp, 510 La Mort du Diable, 
Satan beseeches God to grant him the boon of death, and he 
dies beneath the feet of Eve, the ancient mother once by 
him deceived, who thus fulfills not a work of vengeance but 
the work of mercy. The good Beranger 51 ‘ declared that the 
Devil had been dead ever since the time of Saint Ignatius 
Loyola, and that his death was achieved by that saint him¬ 
self: 


For the miracle I here retrace 
(Observing brevity’s restraints) 

Give praise to the great Saint Ignace, 

Patron of all our little saints. 

By a trick that might be thought almost 
Knavish (could saints to such tricks be led) 

He made the Devil give up the ghost. 

The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 

For Satan caught him about to dine, 

And cried : “Now pledge me, or be disgraced !” 
He pledged him; but in t &eJQevilk w ine 
A.dose of holy poison he placed. 

So Satan drank, got the colic, and cursed, 

Writhed, grimaced, and twisted, in anguish dread; 
Till at last, like a heretic, he burst. 

The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead. 
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“The Devil is dead !” the monks all say; 

“And none will buy agnuses any more!” 

“He is dead !” cry the canons, “and no one will pay 
“For oremuses now, as they paid before.” 

The gloomy conclave is filled with despair: 

“Good-bye to our power; our profit is fled.” 

“We’ve lost our father!” they all declare; 

“The Devil is dead, the Devil is dead !” 618 

But Saint Ignatius, the poet adds, sought and obtained 
the post previously held by the deceased and received hell 
as his heritage. Finally, it should be borne in mind that 
Wilhelm Hauff, in Germany, and Frederic Soulie, in 
France, wrote Memoirs of the Devil, 510 and that memoirs 
are usually written of one who is dead, not of one who is 
still living. 

In reality it is science, who slays so many things even 
while she creates so many others, that has slain or is now 
dispatching the Devil, whose help, if she ever did need it, 
she needs no longer. Through her are fulfilled the memo¬ 
rable words of the ancient Vergil: 

Happy is he who hath learned to know the causes of all things, 
Treading beneath his feet all fears and fate unrelenting, 
Quelling the threatening roar of Acheron’s ravenous billows. 620 

But that-the Devil is dead, or even dying, is not admitted 
by every one; and many still insist in seeing his work (since 
they cannot see it elsewhere) in the obscure phenomena, or 
in the too evident juggleries, of animal magnetism 521 and 
of spiritism: a few years ago, His Infallible Holiness the 
supreme pontiff Leo XIII, moved by some deviltry of 
spirits and visions which, for two whole weeks, filled all 
the newspapers of the Peninsula, poured out an ardent 
prayer to the Archangel Michael; bidding him grasp anew 
his formidable sword and, sounding forth his battle cry to 
the four winds above and beneath the Milky Way, descend 
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once more, take the field against his ancient and yet un¬ 
conquered adversary, and put him forever in his proper 
place. 0 most blessed Father! I know not what answer was 
made from on high to your invitation; but what need of 
troubling the repose of the worthy paladin of Heaven ? The 
task that Christ began twenty centuries ago, that task 
civilization has completed. Civilization has conquered Hell 
and ha s, forev er,.redeemed us from the Devil. 





NOTES 

1 Isaiah xiv, 12: “How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning.” 

“Lucifer (Hebrew Held, “Shining one,” R. V. “Day Star”): a term 
applied by Isaiah to the King of Babylon, and not occurring elsewhere 
in the Bible. By Tcrtullian, Jerome, and others the name was applied to 
Satan, and in the Middle Ages it became common in this sense.” The New 
Schaff-Hcrzoq Encyclopedia of Reliqious Knowledqe, vii, 56. 

2 Cf. II Peter ii, 4; Jude vi. 

8 Genesis vi, 1-4. 

“This obscure and obviously fragmentary narrative relates how in 
the infancy of the human race marriage alliances were believed to have 
been formed by supernatural beings with mortal women; and how from 
these unnatural unions there arose a race of heroes or demi-gods, who 
must have figured largely in Hebrew folk-lore. It is implied, though not 
expressly said, that the existence of such beings, intermediate between 
the divine and the human, introduced an element of disorder into the 
Creation, which had to be checked by the special interposition of Yahwe. 
The fragment belongs to the class of aetiological myths. . . . But while 
the aetiological motive may explain the retention of the fragment in 
Genesis, it is not to be supposed that the myth originated solely in this 
reflection. Its pagan colouring is too pronounced to permit of its being 
dissociated from two notions prevalent in antiquity and familiar to us from 
Greek and Latin literature: viz. (1) that among the early inhabitants of 
the earth were men of gigantic stature; and (2) that marriages of the 
gods with mortals were not only possible but common in the heroic 

age. ”—John Skinner, D.D., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Genesis (Vol. I of The International Critical Commentary, Scribners), 

pp. 139-140. 

4 Moore’s Loves of the Angels and Byron’s Heaven and Earth, A 
Mystery. 

5 “His f Amor’s] consort Ashirat (or Ashratum), mistress of lusty 
energy and joy, was a goddess of the common Ishtar type, and is also 
called the Bride of the King of Heaven. . . . The name of the goddess, 
who in south Arabia is associated with the moon-god, corresponds to 
the Hebrew Asherah, the sacred pole or tree-trunk, a well-known object 
of cult.” The Cambridge Ancient History, i, 231. 

6 Robigo (Mildew) averted the blight. Febris, the goddess of fevers, 
had three temples in Rome. 

7 Genesis iii, 1. 

8 In the form Beelzebub, this name appears only in the first three 
Gospels of the New Testament (Authorized Version). In the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the form Baal Zebub occurs four times in the first chapter of the 
Second Book of Kings. Baal Zebub (or Baal Zebul), “Lord of Flies,” was 
a Canaanitish divinity, the chief seat of whose worship was at Ekron. 

9 Leviticus xvi, 7, 10-26. “And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two 
goats; one lot for the Lord (Yahwe, Jehovah), and the other lot for the 
scapegoat (Azazel).” 
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Notes 


10 Job i, 6; ii, 1. 

11 Zechariah iii, 1-2. 

12 “For God created man to be immortal, and made him to be an image 
of his own eternity. 

“Nevertheless, through envy of the devil came death into the world: 
and they that do hold of his side do find it.” Wisdom of Solomon ii, 23-24. 

13 The Book of Enoch, written in the first and second centuries b.c., is 
really a collection of portions of many works by Pharisaic writers in 
Palestine and Hellenistic Jews in Egypt. Various versions, some only 
fragmentary, exist in Ethiopic, Greek and Latin. The Second Book (or 
Secrets) of Enoch was written about the beginning of the Christian era, 
probably in Egypt. It has been preserved only in a Slavonic version. 

14 Isaiah xiv, 7. 

15 I Peter v, 8. 

16 John xii, 31. 

17 Hebrews ii, 14. 

18 Luke xi, 21. 

10 Revelation xii, 9; xx, 2. 

20 Made pope in 955, deposed in 963 by the Emperor Otto I. 

21 There were two Irish saints of the sixth century by the name of 
Brenainn, Brendan, or Brandan. The one referred to here is Saint Bran- 
dan of Clonfert, born in 484, died in 577. lie is reported to have made 
a voyage (the “Navigation of Saint Brandan”) in search of the terrestrial 
paradise and to have landed with his companions on a miraculous island 
in the Atlantic. In the time of Columbus, many persons identified the 
newly discovered America with the island of Saint Brandan. 

22 In the ninth book of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival (lines 
1155-1164), the hermit says to the knight: “They who stood neutral while 
Lucifer and the Trinity were fighting, even all those angels, noble and of 
high estate, were made to come down to earth, to guard this very stone 
[the Holy Grail]; yet the stone remained pure. Nor do I know whether 
God at last granted them pardon or doomed them to more grievous punish¬ 
ment.” 

23 Inferno, iii, 39-64. 

24 Salvianus, born in the fifth century, at Cologne, became in his later 
life a presbyter at Marseilles. His work Do Gubernatione Dei was written 
during the inroads of the barbarians on the Empire. 

25 I have rendered this proverb into its common English (as well as 
Dutch and German) form. In Italian, however (as in Portuguese), the 
phrase is “not so ugly” etc. 

26 560-636. 

27 330-379. One of the Fathers of the Greek Church. 

28 Inferno, xxxiv, 70-81. 

29 185-253. 

30 150-230. 

81 About 176. 

32 Second century. 

33 About 347. 

34 347-407. 

35 Of. the Italian and French proverbs: “II diavolo, quand’ e vecchio, 
si fa romito”; “Quand le diable devient vieux il se fait ermite.” 

38 540-604. Pope, 590-604. 

37 Saint Thomas Aquinas, 1225-1274. 

38 Inferno, xxxiv, 18. 

39 251-356. The founder of the Christian monastery system. 

40 The author is apparently guilty of a slip in this reference to Dante. 
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In the Inferno, it is the Giants, not the Titans, who appear as warders of 
the Ninth Circle of Hell. Inf. xxxi. 

41 From the data given by Dante in Canto XXXIV of the Inferno, 
Lucifer’s height has been estimated at about 2,500 feet. 

42 An Irish Carthusian of the twelfth century. He wrote a book entitled 
Apparitiones. 

43 Saint Brigitta (or Birgitta, or Bridget), of Sweden (1303-1373), 
founder of the Order of Brigittines, and author of Revelations, which 
were confirmed by the Council of Basel. 

44 Cf. Inferno, xxxiv, 38. Dr. Paul Carus ( History of the Devil and 
the Idea of Evil, p. 249) is of the opinion that Dante derived this idea 
from the mythology of northern Europe. 

“Dante’s portraiture of the evil demon whom he calls “Dis” [Lucifer] 
agrees exactly with the appearance of the principal Northern deity of 
evil, as he was commonly revered among the Celts, the Teutons, and the 
Slavs. Dis has three faces: one in front and one on each side. The middle 
face is red, that on the right side whitish yellow, that on the left side, 
black. Thus the trinity idea was transferred to Satan on account of the 
ill-shaped idols of the crude art of Northern civilization. Dante’s descrip¬ 
tion of Dis reminds us not only of the three-headed hoar-giant of the Edda, 
Ilrira-Grimnir, who lives at the door of death, but also of the trinity of 
various pagan gods, especially of Triglaf [i.c., “Three-headed”], the 
triune deity of the Slavs. 

“When Bishop Otto of Bamberg converted the Pomeranians to Chris¬ 
tianity, he broke, in 1124, the three-headed Triglaf idol in the temple of 
Stettin and sent its head to Pope Honorius II at Rome. Dr. Krause sug¬ 
gests that since Dante, who as an ambassador of Florence visited Rome 
in 1301, must have seen with his own eyes the head of the Pomeranian 
Triglaf, it is by no means impossible that he used it as a prototype for 
the description of his trinitarian Satan.” 

In the last chapter of the work just quoted (page 477), however, Dr. 
Carus says: “The Trinity conception of Satan is as old as the Trinity con¬ 
ception of God. As we have trinities among the Pagan deities, for in¬ 
stance among the Greeks, the three-headed Hecate; so we have three¬ 
headed monsters as for instance, the three-headed Cerberus; and in the 
history of Christian art a similar parallelism obtains between God- 
representations and Devil-representations. The idea of representing 
the divine trinity as a person having three faces may have originated 
in a modification of the two-headed Janus.” 

45 1276-1337. 

46 The Gospel of Nicodemus is one of the so-called “apocryphal writ¬ 
ings,” though not recognized as canonical by the Roman Catholic Church. 
It appears to be a compilation of two originally distinct accounts, “The 
Acts of Pilate,” and “The Descent of Christ into Hades.” 

47 Ernst Theodor Amadeus Hoffmann (1776-1822), Prussian novelist. 
He exerted considerable influence on Poe, Hugo, and other later writers. 
Die Elixirs des Teufels appeared in 1816. 

48 Inferno, xxi, 31-36 (Cary’s translation). 

40 Died about 650. He was the son of an Irish prince, and went as a 
missionary to Essex. 

50 673-714. An English hermit, buried at Crowland. 

51 Inferno, xvii, 1-27. 

a 2 The Aliscans, or Alescans, is one of the twenty-four chansons de geste 
which make up the Cycle of Garin de Monglane, and which describe the 
exploits of that hero, of his son, Hernaut de Baulande, his grandson, 
Aymeri de Narbonne, and his great-grandson, Guillaume d’Orange. The 
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oldest member of this cycle, La Chanson de Guillaume (of which the 
Aliscans is a later version), belongs to the first half of the twelfth century, 
but the manuscript of the poem was not discovered until 1901; the other 
poems were written In the latter part of the twelfth century or early in 
the thirteenth. 

63 “Oh come strane, o come orribil forme I” La Gerusalcmme Liberata, 
iv, 4, 3. 

64 Paradise Lost, i, 423-431. 

55 316-400. 

50 The De Maill6 family, of Tourainc, furnished several famous names 
to medieval French history. I have been unable to find any information 
regarding the Marie de Maill6 referred to here. 

57 The Gherardesca family, of Pisa, were leaders of the Ghibclline 
party in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

68 There were two saints of this name. The first, wife of Henry of Ba¬ 
varia, “the Saint,” Roman Emperor 1002-1024, was falsely accused of 
adultery and proved her innocence by walking barefoot and unharmed 
over red-hot plowshares. She passed the last fifteen years of her life 
in the Abbey of Kauffungen, where she died in 1040. 

The other Saint Kunegund was the daughter of King Bela IV, of 
Hungary, and in 1239 married Boleslas, surnamed “the Chaste,” King of 
Little Poland. Like her husband, she bound herself to absolute continence. 
She died in 1292. 

59 The seat of the ancient bishopric of Scythopolis was transferred to 
Nazareth by the Crusaders. I have found no record of a Bishop Silvanus 
of Nazareth, although there was a Bishop Silvanus of Gaza. 

go 700-754. One of the most noted Fathers of the Eastern Church. The 
romance Barlaam and Josaphat has been attributed to him. 

61 Colette Boilet (1380-1447) was the daughter of a carpenter. She 
became a recluse at the age of twenty-two, but spent the latter part of 
her life in reforming the Order of Sainte-Claire. 

62 There were several saints of the name of Aegidius (in English, Giles). 
The author probably refers to Sant’ Egidio d’Assisi, who died in 1272, 
at Perugia. He was one of the three earliest followers of Saint Francis 
of Assisi. 

63 456-532. 

04 Saint Vedastus (or Vaast) was bishop of Arras, in the sixth century. 

60 Pope from 999 to 1003. There are many legends connected with 
this pope. He is said to have studied astrology and magic among the 
Saracens in his youth, and to have made a magic head which answered 
all his questions and even predicted the time of his death. One story repre¬ 
sents the Devil as carrying his soul away to hell. The truth in his case 
seems to be that he was much better educated and of a much more liberal 
and independent spirit than most of his contemporaries. 

00 The Bestiaries were treatises, usually in verse, composed for the 
most part in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, describing the supposed 
characteristics of various creatures, and drawing moral lessons from 
these. They exist in Latin, French, Spanish, Roumanian, Serbian, and 
other languages. Among the French ones, those by Philippe de Thaun, 
Guillaume le Clerc, and Richard de Founival, are the best known. 

37 396-469. 

68 Died in 1115. 

69 1091-1153. 

70 Perhaps the reference is to the Saint Hilarus who was pope from 
461 to 468. 

71 1460-1530. 
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72 Inferno, xxxiii, 118-147. 

73 The legend of Saint George and the Dragon first appears in its 
Christian form in the writings of this ecclesiastic. 

74 Saint Gilduinus (or Gildwin) was the first abbot of the Abbey of 
Saint-Victor, near Paris. He lived early in the twelfth century. 

75 Saint Odran (fifth century) is said to have been Saint Patrick’s 
charioteer, and to have saved his master’s life at the cost of his own. 

76 Inferno, xxxiv, 22-25. 

77 The myth or legend of the White Lady is widely diffused in German 
folklore and occasionally appears in that of other nations. Several noble 
families in Germany have their own specters of this name. The myth prob¬ 
ably goes back to the Germanic nature goddess, Berchta. 

78 Roman Catholic and other theologians, following the early Fathers, 
list as the seven deadly sins: pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth. 

70 In Fcyerabend’s Theatrum Diabolorum, a work put out by a number 
of Luther’s followers, the number of the devils was estimated as being 
2,665,866,746,604. 

80 Matthew xii, 24; Luke xi, 15. Also, Mark iii, 22. 

81 Inferno, xxxiv, 28. 

82 “Her ‘acts’ (even her very existence) seem to be doubtful.” Hol- 
weck’s Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, p. 667. 

83 Also known as Peter of Montbossier. Abbot of Cluny, and friend and 
protector of Abelard (1092-1156). 

84 Matthew iv, 3. 

85 I-Ionorius of Autun (Augustodunum) was a theologian, philosopher, 
and encyclopedic writer, of the first half of the twelfth century. 

88 About 300. 

87 1221-1274. 


88 Convito (Convivio ), iii, 13. 

89 Inferno, xxvii, 123. 

90 Jean Bodin was one of the writers who sought to revive the prose¬ 
cution of witches in the latter half of the sixteenth century. His Dacmono- 
mania was published in 1579. 

91 Jacopo Passavanti (1297-1357), grand vicar of the Diocese of Flor¬ 
ence, is best known as the author of The Mirror of True Penitence. 

92 Perhaps the reference is to Matthew x, 28, or to xii, 2U-2 6 . 

93 Cf. John xii, 31; xiv, 20; xvi, 11. The Vulgate has: “Princcps hujus 
mundi.” 

94 Purgatorio, v, 88-129. 

95 “Grumbling and rumbling like an ox in the shambles, the demon 
began to hammer in his smithy; he smote with chisel, with pestle, with 
mallet; and all the horrible cavern shook; the lightnings from his hammers 
raised a tempest; his burning eyes seemed two live coals within his head; 
he bellowed; fire flashed from his nostrils with a noise like the noise of 
great waters in that somber season when the stork departs.” La Ldgende 
des SUcles, I, ii, 3 (Puissance 6gale bonte). 

98 130-202. 


97 So the Puritan divine, Samuel Hieron (1572-1617): “The diuell is 
Gods ape, and seeks to counterfeit Him almost in euery thing.” In the 
Ancren Riwlo (twelfth or thirteenth century) the Devil is called the 
“Olde Ape.” 

98 Ephesians iv, 27. 

99 This quotation is not from Saint Paul, but from Saint James (James 
iv, 7). 

100 Born, 292, in Upper Egypt; died, 347. Founder of the Cenobites. 
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101 291-371. Born near the old Philistine city of Gaza. 

102 She died about 457. 

103 “He [Origen] applied to himself literally the words of Matthew 
xix, 12, though wishing to conceal the act from most of his friends. The 
act however could not remain hid. It was against the civil law, and utterly 
at variance with the true instinct of the church, which at a later time 
found formal expression. Origen’s own comment on the words of the 
gospel which he had misunderstood, is a most touching confession of his 
error.” Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography. 

104 According to ancient and medieval physiologists, the four “cardinal 
humors” of the body were: blood, phlegm, choler (bile), and melancholy 
(black bile). 

105 Saint Julia Eustochium (328-420) was the daughter of a Roman 
senator. After the death of her husband she became one of Saint Jerome’s 
helpers and founded several monasteries for women in Palestine. She 
died at Bethlehem. 

106 Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis Presbyteri Epistolae, xxii, 
7 (Migne, Patrologia Latina, XXII, 398). 

107 Decamerone, iii, 10. 

108 Rufinus Tyrannius (345-410), better known as Rufinus of Aquileja, 
was a friend of Saint Jerome and a writer of commentaries and of trans¬ 
lations of the works of the Greek Fathers. 

100 Luke xiv, 11. As Antonio says, “The Devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose.” 

110 Second century. “Victorinus was a hermit who fell into the sin 
of incontinence, but repented, and is commemorated on June 8. He is 
said to have been elected to the bishopric of Amiternum; but this is a 
confusion. There was perhaps a bishop of the same name at Amiternum 
much later, with whom this martyr has been confounded.” S. Baring- 
Gould, Lives of the Saints, x, 65. 

111 Saint Francesca Romana (Frances of Rome) was born in 1384, 
and died in 1440. 

112 480-543. The patriarch of the monks of the West. 

118 Cf. II Corinthians xi, 14: “For Satan himself is transformed into 
an angel of light.” 

114 Died in 128, after ruling the see of Antioch for twenty years. 

115 Abbot of the Benedictine Abbey of Notre Dame of Nogent. He 
wrote commentaries on the Bible and a history of the Crusades. 

116 Died about 390. It was his habit to chant forty hymns every night. 

117 Bernardo (or Bernardino) Giambullari, an Italian poet, born 1450, 
died 1515. 

118 1080-1134. 

119 Born at Syracuse, of Greek parents, in the latter part of the tenth 
century. He lived as a hermit by the Jordan and became a monk at Bethle¬ 
hem. He spent the last years of his life at Treves, where he died in 1035. 

120 The first of the “Pillar Saints.” He lived in the vicinity of Antioch, 
and is said to have spent nearly forty years on the tops (each a scant 
yard in diameter) of several pillars, which he had caused to be built suc¬ 
cessively, each higher than its predecessor; the last one reaching a height 
of sixty feet. Another Simon (or Simeon) Stylites lived near Antioch in 
the sixth century; and there exist traditions concerning a third saint of 
the same name who is thought to have lived in Cilicia in the fifth century. 
Pillar saints were found in Syria as late as the fifteenth century, at least. 
Toward the close of the sixth century, a German monk living near Treves 
tried to emulate these Eastern ascetics, but the church authorities inter¬ 
fered, and tore down his pillar. 
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121 “La farina del diavolo va tutta in crusca.” Cf. the French proverb: 
“La farine du diable s’en va moitte en son,” “the Devil’s meal runs half 
to bran.” 

122 Aurelius Clemens Prudentius, one of the most noted of the early 
Christian poets, was born in Spain, about 348. At the age of fifty-seven, 
he retired to a monastery, where he died in 410. 

123 Saint Morand, the patron of wine-growers, was born near Worms 
in the eleventh century and died in 1115. 

124 Born about the middle of the seventh century in the Southern 
Brabant; died 712. 

125 I am unable to identify this saint. 

126 One of the greatest of the Anglo-Saxon saints, 925-988. 

127 “The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 
T’assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps, 

Out of my weakness, and my melancholy, 

As he is very potent with such spirits. 

Abuses me to damn me.” Hamlet , ii, 2. 

128 1249-1327. For nine years she was the mistress of a nobleman of 
Tuscany, but the shock of his violent death brought about her conversion. 

120 Saint Romuald was the founder of the Camaldolese Hermits: born 
at Ravenna in 952; died alone in his cell near Val di Castro, in 1027. 

13° Gertrude van der Oosten (or van Oost) died in 1358. 

131 Cf. Vergil’s account of the tyrant Mezentius: 

“Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis, 

Componens manibusque manus atque oribus ora, 

Tormenti genus, et sanie taboque fluentes 
Complexu in misero longa sic morte necabat.” 

Aeneid, viii, 485-488. 

“The living and the dead at his command 
Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand, 

Till, choked with stench, in loathed embraces tied, 

The lingering wretches pined away and died.” 

(Dryden’s translation.) 

132 Christine Bruzo, a Beguine, born at Stommeln near Cologne in 1242, 
died at the same place in 1312. 

133 521-596. The patron saint of Syrian sailors. 

134 Saint Everard (or Evrard) was educated at the court school founded 
by Charlemagne. He died in 869. 

135 I have been unable to identify this Niccolo (or Nicholas) among the 
many saints of the same name. 

130 Romanus and Lupicinus (fifth century) were brothers. Both lived 
some time as hermits in the forests of the Jura, but later they founded 
the celebrated Abbey of Condate (afterward known as St. Ouyan, and 
as St. Claude). 

137 Saint Nicholas Tolentini (Niccolo da Tolentino) was born in 1240 
and died in 1310. The last thirty years of his life were spent at Tolentino. 

138 Born in Portugal, 1495. For many years he led an adventurous life 
as a soldier but became converted when about forty years of age, and 
devoted the rest of his days to the service of the sick and the poor. Died 
in 1550. 

130 He lived in the fourth century. He was a gigantic negro slave who 
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escaped from his master and became a robber chieftain. After his con¬ 
version, he was ordained to the priesthood. 

14° Died in 1372. She was the daughter of Ulf Guthmarson and Saint 
Brigitta (see note 43). 

141 An English priest, chaplain to King Canute. He went as a mission¬ 
ary to Denmark, became bishop of Iloeskilde, and died there in 1044. 

142 Born in 930, at Salerno, near which he founded the great monastery 
of the Blessed Trinity of Cava. Died in 1050. 

143 Born at Lisbon 1195, died near Padua 1231, famous Franciscan 
monk, theologian, and preacher. 

144 1170-1221. Spanish founder of the order of Dominicans. 

145 “Soccorso di Pisa,” “relief of Pisa,” an Italian proverbial expres¬ 
sion indicating any assistance rendered too late to be of value. The 
reference is to an expedition once organized to raise the siege of that 
city, but which did not arrive until after the place had capitulated. 
Gherardesca lived at Pisa. 

146 Nicolas of Trani, surnamed the Pilgrim, was born in Greece in 
1075, and died at Trani, Italy, in 1094. He is said to have been imprisoned 
as a maniac for wandering through the streets, crying, “Kyrie, eleison!” 

147 By the Treaty of Verdun, 843, he became ruler of that part of the 
kingdom of the Franks which lay between the Rhine and the Elbe. 

14S 778-840. Third son of Charlemagne; made King of the Franks and 
Roman Emperor in 814. 

149 1347-1380. 

150 073-735. Famous Anglo-Saxon monk and historian. 

161 1098-1179. Abbess of a convent at Rupertsberg, near Bingen. “This 
extraordinary woman, who stands out amidst the miseries and ruin of 
temporal and spiritual affairs in the twelfth century, like the figure of 
Huldah the prophetess when the kingdom of Judah was tottering to its 
fall, or like Cassandra in ancient Troy, properly deserves to be studied 
in connexion with the political and ecclesiastical history of her times, 
with which she was intimately mixed up, and which she influenced by her 
prophecies, her warnings, and exhortations.” S. Baring-Gould. 

152 Celsus (Ceallach) was an Irish saint, appointed bishop of Dublin 
in 1121. Died 1129. 

153 Died 102G. 

154 There were several saints and bishops of this name, from the second 
century onward. 

155 There were two sects known by the name of Massalians or Mes- 
salians (from the Syriac maslin, “they who pray”). The first was a non- 
Christian body whose members believed in a number of gods but wor¬ 
shiped only one. They flourished in Asia Minor, during the fourth century. 
The other body was a fanatical Christian sect, of about the same period; 
its members renounced marriage, lived as mendicants, and professed to 
attain absolute purity. The Greeks called them Euchites. 

iso Pope, 1049-1054. 

157 Luke viii, 30: “And Jesus asked him, saying, What is thy name? 
And he said, Legion: because many devils were entered into him.” Under 
the Empire, the Roman legion consisted of from five thousand to six 
thousand soldiers, exclusive of officers. 

158 Bishop of Gubbio; died in 11G0. 

159 Cf. John viii, 44: “Ye are of your father the devil—When he speak- 
eth a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father of it.” 

iso He was executed August 18, 1G34. 

161 The Chore a Sancti Viti, or “Saint Vitus’s Dance,” was the name 
given to this form of dancing madness (choromcinia), which spread in the 
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fifteenth century from Germany throughout Europe. In the seventeentli 
century, the name was applied to the convulsive disorder now popularly 
known as Saint Vitus’s Dance. 

102 This order was established in the third century and still exists in 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churches. 

163 Eustochia (or Eustochium) of Padua (1444-1469) was ill-treated by 
the nuns of her convent and was imprisoned under suspicion of witchcraft. 

104 Compare the accounts of the casting out of devils in the country of 
the Gadarenes (or Gergesenes), as given in Matthew viii, 26-36; Mark v, 
1-20; and Luke viii, 26-36; where the devils sought and obtained permis¬ 
sion to enter into a herd of swine. 

105 1794-1876. 

16° Jean Martin Charcot (1826-1893), noted French neurologist. 

i 07 Georgius Florentius, later called Gregorius Turonensis (538-594), 
bishop of Tours, and historian of the Franks. He also wrote accounts of 
miracles, lives of the saints, etc. 

i° 8 Psalm 31 in the Vulgate, 32 in the Authorized Version: “Beati 
quorum remissae sunt iniquitates,” “Blessed is he whose transgression is 
forgiven.'’ 

169 a group of heretical sects that flourished in the south of France 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They were exterminated in 
the crusade preached against them, in 1208, by Pope Innocent III. 

1 70 There were numerous saints named Peregrinus, from the second 
century onward. 

m Gervaise of Tilbury (died about 1235) wrote Otia Impcrialia, a 
miscellaneous collection of medieval tales and legends, accounts of 
miracles, and discussions of historical and philosophical subjects. 

1 72 Saint Philip of Argira (or Argirone), “the Apostle of the Sicilians,” 
lived in the fifth century. 

1 73 Saint Cuthbert of Lindisfarne (635-687), “wonder-worker of 
Britain,” spent eight years in retirement and contemplation on the island 
of Fame. 

1 74 Saint William of Orange, duke or count of Aquitania, defeated 
the Mohammedan invaders of Gaul in 793. He founded and entered the 
Abbey of Gellone (Saint Guillaume du Desert), where he died in 812. 
The Guillaume d’Orange of the chansons de geste (see Note 52) 
is a composite of this character and several other heroes of later 
date. 

175 Mythical hero of a medieval romance, the French original of which 
is lost, but which has been preserved in Franco-Venetian and Italian ver¬ 
sions. Dante may have been influenced by the story of Huon’s visit to Hell. 

170 There were two saints of this name; the first was archbishop of 
Bourges in the sixth century; the second held the same office some time 
during the seventh century. 

177 Cf. I Corinthians xvi, 13: “Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.” 

178 Son of Clovis; King of the Franks 511-558. 

179 Cf. The Golden Legend, lines 558-800: 

“What a darksome and dismal place! 

I wonder that any man has the face 

To call such a hole the House of the Lord.” 


“I and the priest of the parish know 
Whither all these charities go; 
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Therefore to keep up the institution 
I will add my little contribution.” 


“Maledictione perpetua 
Maledicat vos 
Pater eternus! 

[“With an everlasting curse may the Eternal Father curse you!”] 

180 Alcuin (Anglo-Saxon, Ealhwine) was born at York in 735 and died, 
abbot of Tours, in 804. lie was master of Charlemagne’s “school of the 
palace” and wrote many treatises on philosophical, philological, histori¬ 
cal, and theological subjects. 

1182-1226. 

182 Cf. Revelation xx, 7, 8: “And when the thousand years are expired, 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive the 
nations which are in the four quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gather them together to battle: the number of whom is as the sand of 
the sea.” 

183 Genesis vi, 1-4 ( cf . note 3). 

184 Cabala (or Cabbala) was a name first applied to the oral tradition 
handed down from Moses to the Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud; 
in the thirteenth century, however, the term came to denote a system of 
mystical interpretation of the Old Testament. 

185 Cf. the German phrase “Der Teufel und seine Grossmutter,” and 
the English, “The Devil and his dam.” 

180 A prominent figure in rabbinical demonology, personifying the 
principle of evil. 

187 1225-1274. 

188 Italian poet and miscellaneous writer (1508-1568). 

189 Walter Map, or Mapes (1140-1210), was of Welsh origin, but 
studied in Paris. In 1107 he was made archdeacon of Oxford. 

190 He wrote a history of England, from Edward I to Henry V, also 
a history of Normandy. 

191 1814-1841. The most famous Russian poet after Pushkin, said to 
be of Scotch ancestry. 

192 Tradition and legend make frequent mention of the marriages of 
devils. Some Rabbis have held that Lilith, Adam’s first wife, proved to 
be such a vixen that her human husband could not live with her, so she 
became the Devil’s consort. But it seems that even the demons who married 
or carried on liaisons with mortal women sometimes got the worst of the 
bargain. The astute Machiavelli (1469-1527) wrote a tale about the 
Devil’s marriage, based on a medieval legend, wherein the fiend was 
decidedly outwitted by his bride and her mother. A Spanish story, The 
Devil's Mother-in-law, by Fernan Caballero (Cecilia Bbhl de Faber, 
1796-1877), deals with the same legend. In one of the sermons of James 
of Vitry, cardinal bishop of Tusculum (died 1240), appears the following 
anecdote: 

“I have heard how a certain demon, in the form of a man, worked for 
a certain rich man; and how this man, greatly pleased with the industry 
and devotion of his servant, gave him his daughter to wife, together with 
a rich dowry. She, however, wrangled with her husband both day and 
night and gave him no peace. At the end of a year, the demon said to his 
wife’s father: ‘I wish to leave your service and go back to my own home.’ 
Then said his wife’s father: ‘Have I not been so generous with you that 
you lack nothing? Why do you wish to leave me?’ Said the demon: ‘Most 
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certainly do I desire to go back to my home.’ ‘And where,’ asked the 
father-in-law, ‘is your home?’ Said he: ‘I will tell you the truth and keep 
nothing back; my home is Hell, where I never suffered such bickering 
and discord as I have endured for the last year from my nagging wife. 
I would far rather be in Hell than live any longer with her.’ And saying 
this, he vanished out of sight.” 

193 Ambrosius, or the Monk, by Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-1818), 
is the story of the temptation and ruin of a devout ecclesiastic through 
the wiles of a succubus. The first edition of the book (1794) was sup¬ 
pressed. Even the second, “expurgated,” edition was of so realistic a 
character as to justify Byron’s criticism: 

“Oh! wonder-working Lewis, Monk or Bard, 

Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church-yard! 


Even Satan’s self with thee might fear to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell.” 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

194 This legend forms the basis of La Vdnus d’llle, by Prosper M6rim6e 
(1803-1870). 

los 1095-1142. 

196 Simon Magus (Simon the Magician) is mentioned in Acts viii, 5-24, 
as a sorcerer who had been converted to Christianity. He is frequently 
referred to by the early Christian Fathers. 

“Simon probably was one of that class of adventurers which abounded 
at this period, or like Apollonius of Tyana and others at a later time, with 
whom the opponents of Christianity attempted to confound Jesus and his 
apostles. His doctrine was Oriental in its language and in its pretensions. 
He was the first Aeon or Emanation, or rather perhaps the firstmanifesta¬ 
tion, of the primal Deity. He assumed not merely the title of the Great 
Power or Virtue of God, but all the other appellations—the Word, the 
Perfection, the Paraclete, the Almighty—the whole combined attributes 
of the Deity. He had a companion, Helena, according to the statement 
of his enemies, a beautiful prostitute, whom he found at Tyre, who became 
in like manner the first conception (the Ennoea) of the Deity; but who, by 
her conjunction with matter, had been enslaved to its malignant influ¬ 
ence, and, having fallen under the power of evil angels, had been in a 
constant state of transmigration, and, among other mortal bodies, had 
occupied that of the famous Helen of Troy.” Milman, History of Chris¬ 
tianity, II, 51. 

197 .Jacques Cazotte, French poet (1720-1792). Le Liable Amoureux 
(“The Devil in Love”) was written in 1772. 

198 La Succube. 

190 Jordanes wrote his De Rebus Oeticis, “History of the Goths,” about 
552. In this work are preserved many of the early Germanic legends. 

200 Matthew of Paris (or Matthew Paris), celebrated English chronicler 
(born about 1200). 

201 Suidas, the Byzantine lexicographer, flourished about 970, but may 
have been still living at the beginning of the eleventh century. 

292 Died 453. 

sos 454-526. 

204 Merlin (Welsh Myrddhin), a half legendary bard of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, confused with an earlier bard of the same name, became one of the 
chief characters in the Arthurian legends. 

205 The descent of Christ into Hell, to liberate the souls of righteous 
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persons who had lived under the Old Dispensation, is a frequent subject 
of early and medieval Christian writings. “The Harrying (or Harrowing) 
of Hell” is the title of an Old English poem on this theme. In the fourth 
canto of the Inferno, Vergil says to Dante: 


“I was new to that estate, 
When I beheld a puissant one arrive 
Amongst us, with victorious trophy crowned. 
He forth the shade of our first parent drew, 
Abel his child, and Noah righteous man, 

Of Moses lawgiver for faith approved, 

Of Patriarch Abraham, and David king, 

Israel with his sire and with his sons, 

Nor without Rachel whom so hard he won, 
And many others more whom He to bliss 
Exalted.” 


(Cary’s translation). 


206 Robert I, surnamed Le Diable, was Duke of Normandy 1028-1035. 
He made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but died shortly after his return. 
Meyerbeer’s opera Robert le Diable was first produced in 1831. 

207 Ezzelino (or Eccelino) da Romano (1194-1259) was a leader of 
the Ghibelline party in Italy. He is the hero of a modern historical ro¬ 
mance by Cesare Cantu. 

2 °8 1261-1330. Italian poet, historian, and statesman. 

209 “The word [Antichrist] occurs in the Scriptures only in the Epistles 
of John; but the same person or power is alsewhere referred to (2 Thes. ii. 
1-12; 1 Tim. iv. 1-3; 2 Pet. ii. 1). Interpreters of Scripture differ in their 
understanding of these references. Some suppose them to relate to a lawless 
but impersonal power, a spirit opposed to Christianity; some to a his¬ 
torical personage or potentate, as Caligula, Titus, the pope, or Luther; 
some to a great power for evil yet to be manifested and gathered about 
a central personal agency.” The Century Dictionary . 

210 The reference is probably to Christ and Satan, a collection of psalm¬ 
like poems of uncertain date. 

211 Died about 373. A theologian and sacred poet of the Syrian Church. 

212 Adso, abbot of the Cluniac monastery of Moutier-en-Der and one 
of the foremost writers of the tenth century, died in 992, while making 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

213 Cf. II John ii, 18: “Little children, it is the last time; and as ye have 
heard that antichrist shall come, even now are there many antichrists; 
whereby we know that it is the last time.” 

214 Pope (at Avignon) 1352-1362. 

215 Arnaldus Villanovanus (Arnold of Villanueva or Villeneuve), horn 
about 1238, died at sea 1312, was celebrated in his day as a physician, 
pharmacist, and alchemist; he taught at Barcelona, Montpellier, and Paris. 

210 Vincentius Ferrer (Saint Vincent Ferrer), famous missionary; 
born at Valencia 1350, died in Brittany 1419. 

217 Alexander the Great, called by the Arabs Dhoulkarnain (“The Two- 
IIorned One,” from his ruling both the East and the West), is men¬ 
tioned in the Koran as an agent sent by God to combat idolatry and im¬ 
piety. In Sura XVIII we are told how he found in the East a people 
dwelling at the foot of a pass between two mountains. “They said, ‘O 
Dhoulkarnain! verily, Gog and Magog waste this land; shall we then 
pay thee tribute, so thou build a rampart between us and them?’ 

“He said, ‘Better than your tribute is the might wherewith my Lord 
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hath strengthened me; but help me strenuously, and I will set a barrier 
between you and them. 

“ ‘Bring me blocks of iron,’—until when it filled the space between 
the mountain sides—‘Ply,’ said he, ‘your bellows,’—until when he had 
made it red with heat, he said, —‘Bring me molten brass that I may pour 
upon it.’ 

“And Gog and Magog were not able to scale it, neither were they able 
to dig through it. 

“‘This,’ said he, ‘is a mercy from my Lord: 

“ ‘But when the promise of my Lord shall come to pass, he will turn 
it to dust; and the promise of my Lord is true.’ 

“On that day we will let them dash like billows one over another; and 
there shall be a blast on the trumpet, and we will gather them together 
in a body. 

“And we will set Hell on that day close before the infidels” (J. M. Rod- 
well’s translation). 

According to Rodwell, this rampart has been identified with fortifica¬ 
tions which extend from the west shore of the Caspian to the Euxine, said 
to have been made by Alexander and repaired by Yezdigerd II. 

218 In the Latin play Antichristus, written about 1160, Enoch and 
Elias (Elijah), both of whom had been translated bodily to heaven, come 
on the stage to combat Antichrist, but are put to death by his orders. 

219 Count of Anjou early in the twelfth century, father of Henry II 
of England. 

220 Between the years 850 and 1200 there were nine counts of Flanders 
who bore the name Baldwin. 

221 Lived in the last half of the twelfth century. 

222 S’il est dolenz n’est pas merveille, 

Quar l’aventure est moult amere. 

223 Of. Matthew iv, 8; Luke iv, 5. 

”*“Blut ist ein ejanz besondrer Saft,” “Blood is a very special sort of 
juice.” Goethe’s Faust, Part I, line 1386. 

225 I believe that the reference should be to Gerhard Voss (or Vossius), 
a noted Dutch theologian and historian (1577-1649). 

226 329-379. One of the Fathers of the Greek Church. In his attitude 
toward the study of pagan literature he was far more liberal than most 
of his contemporaries. 

227 Greek ^ eyas , “great.” 

228 Died 1125. 

229 Ha! qui or le porroit tenir 
Et bien batre a la retorn6c, 

Mult auroit fait bone jorn^e; 

M£s il s’est en si haut leu mis 
Por eschiver ses anemis 

C’on n’i puet trfcrc ne lancier. 

Se or pooie & lui tancier, 

Et combatre, et escremir, 

La char li feroie fr6mir. 

230 Pope 999-1003. See Note 65. 

231 1095-1142. English monk and historian; his works include De Gestis 
Regum Anglorum (“History of the English Kings”), Histona Novella 
(“Modern History”), De Gestis Pontificwm Anglorum (“History of the 
English Prelates”), lives of saints, etc. 
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232 Probably Robert II (971-1031), surnamcd “The Pious”; he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of France in 996. 

233 Pope 955-963. 

234 Obtained the office of pope through bribery in 1033, but resigned 
in 1044. 

235 Saint Hildebrand (pope, under the name of Gregory VII, 1073- 
1085) was one of the most influential men of his time. His aim was to 
establish the supremacy of the papacy within the Church, and that of 
the Church over the State. 

236 Rodrigo Borgia, pope (as Alexander VI) 1492-1503. 

237 Francesco Stabili, also known as Cecco d’Ascoli, was born at Ascoli 
about 1257 and burned as a heretic in 1327. The Acerba is a sort of scien¬ 
tific encyclopedia in verse. It is possible that the condemnation of Cecco 
as a heretic was due, in part, to the friends and admirers of Dante, who 
bitterly resented his criticisms of the great Florentine. 

238 “That branch of astrology which professes to foretell human 
affairs. The practice of judicial astrology was forbidden under the 
severest penalties by the Jewish, Roman, and canon laws, as implying 
idolatry or heresy (equivalent to high treason) and falling under the 
greater excommunication.” The Century Dictionary. 

239 Peter Damianus (Pietro Damiani or Damiano, 1007-1072) an emi¬ 
nent reformer of the Church, noted for his asceticism. 

240 The Tragedy of Dr. Faustus was first produced in 1594. 

241 Twardowsky is popularly believed to have lived at Cracow in the 
sixteenth century. According to another version of the legend, he escaped 
from the Devil by the aid of prayer, but in expiation of his sins he must 
remain suspended in the air until the Day of Judgment. 

242 The original Luciferians were followers of Bishop Lucifer of Cag¬ 
liari, Sardinia, who lived in the fourth century. This sect became extinct 
before the beginning of the Middle Ages, but the same name was applied 
to another group of heretics who, in the thirteenth century, taught that 
Lucifer and his angels had been unjustly cast out of Heaven and that 
they would finally defeat Michael and the other celestial warriors. 

243 The Templars were accused of heresy and of gross immoralities by 
Philip IV of France, in 1307. In 1312, the order was suppressed by the 
Council of Vienne. 

^Cathari (Greek KaOapoi “pure,” “puritans”), or Catharists, is a 
name applied to various sects that flourished at different periods. The 
Cathari of the twelfth century were more or less identified with the 
Albigenses. 

243 Giles (or Aegydius) of Valladares was born in Portugal in 1185. 
He studied medicine in Paris, and after his conversion he became a 
Dominican. 

240 Diana (see page 18) has already been mentioned as having been 
metamorphosed into a noonday demon. “It is commonly supposed that 
the effect of sunstroke is meant, to which men applied the words in Psalm 
xc, 6 (Vulgate), ‘The pestilence that walketh in the noonday.’ ... It 
may be observed that the daemonium meridianum of the medieval monks 
was the spirit of Acedia, or the Tempter disguised as an angel of light.” 
O. M. Dalton, note to his translation of the HistoHa Francorum of 
Gregory of Tours. 

2 i7 “The supremacy of the Carrara [or Carraresi] in Padua dates from 
the year 1318. . u . The watchful eye of the Venetian republic was always 
upon them. Venice protected the Carrara against Della Scala and Vis¬ 
conti, but when Francesco Carrara showed signs of too great independence 
she determined to sweep a powerful rival from her path. ... In 1405 the 
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Venetians entered the city, massacring every member of the ruling family 
whom they found.” Jamison, Ady, Vernon and Terry, Italy, Medieval and 
Modern, page 175. 

248 This word is found for the first time in the Praecepta de Medicina 
of Quintus Serenus Sammonicus, second century. 

249 An enchanter who appears in the Charlemagne cycle of the chansons 
de geste. 

260 The medieval bestiarii, lapidarii, and herbarii, written in Latin, 
French, and other languages, were treatises on animals, precious stones, 
and plants. Besides giving more or less accurate descriptions of the ob¬ 
jects treated, they furnish a great deal of curious information regarding 
the marvelous curative or talismanic virtues formerly attributed to gems 
and herbs, as well as allegorical interpretations of various members of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

251 Petrus Aponus, or Pietro d’Abano, a philosopher and physician, 
was denounced by the Inquisition as a magician. Among his works arc 
Conciliator Differentiarum quae inter Philosophos et Medicos Versantur 
(“A Reconciler of the Controversies that Exist between Philosophers 
and Physicians”) and De Venenis eorumque Remediis (“On Poisons and 
their Antidotes.”) 

252 (1493-1541). The real name of this famous Swiss visionary and 
philosopher, charlatan and scientist, was Theophrastus Bombastus von 
Hohenheim. He gave great impetus to the development of pharmaceuti¬ 
cal chemistry. 

253 (1193-1280). Famous scholastic philosopher, a member of the 
Dominican order. His great learning gained him the title of “Doctor 
Universalis.” 

254 William of Holland (1227-1256), titular King of Germany, in op¬ 
position to Frederick II. 

255 The traditional date of the death of Michael Scott (or Scot) is 
about 1291. He is said to have studied at Oxford, Paris, and Toledo. At 
the request of Frederick II, he superintended the translation of the 
works of Aristotle from the Arabic version into Latin. Several of his 
works on alchemy, astrology, etc., are extant. 

250 Veramente 

Delle magiche frode seppe il gioco. Inferno, xx, 117. 

257 Sir Walter Scott was more hopeful of the ultimate salvation of his 
great namesake: Cf. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto II, xix: 

“Before their eyes the Wizard lay, 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoary beard in silver rolled, 

He seemed some seventy winters old; 

A palmer’s amice wrapped him round, 

With a wrought Spanish baldric bound, 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea: 

His left hand held his Book of Might; 

A silver cross was in his right; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee: 

High and majestic was his look, 

At which the fellest fiends had shook, 

And all unruffled was his face:— 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace.” 

258 Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 1212-1250. 

259 (1361-1419). King of Bohemia 1378-1419; elected Emperor in 
1378, but deposed in 1400. 
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200 (Giovanni de’ Medici) pope 1513-1521. 

201 (15G5-1G35). Italian poet and author. 

262 Known also as Cartesian divers, artesian imps, or bottle imps. 

203 Pope 795-816. 

204 See Note 234. 

266 Pope 1045-1046. One of three rival claimants to the papacy, all of 
whom were deposed by the Emperor Henry III. 

200 See Note 235. 

267 Pope 1305-1314. He moved the seat of the papacy to Avignon to 
please Philip the Fair, who had secured his election. 

268 John XX (sometimes called John XXI) was pope 1276-1277. 

289 (1600-1653); collector of the Mazarin Library. 

270 (1214-1294). This celebrated English philosopher died probably at 
Oxford. He had been imprisoned as a heretic for several years, but was 
at liberty in 1292. 

271 Or Walpurgis Night; the night before the first of May. Saint Wal- 
purga, or Walpurgis, went in the eighth century from England to Ger¬ 
many, where she was an abbess. 

272 Giovanni Pico, Count of Mirandola (1463-1494), was one of the 
foremost of the Italian Humanists. 

278 The inscription on his tomb at Wurzburg reads: 

Hanc meruit statuam 

Germanae gloria gentis 

Abbas Trithemius, quem tegit ista domus 

(“The abbot Trithemius, the glory of the German race, whom this tomb 
covers, merited this statue”). 

274 A Defense against Evil Practices (i.e., witchcraft). 

275 He was head of the party among the French clergy which con¬ 
tended for the indivisibility of the Empire and the independence of the 
Church. 

270 (1115-1180). Surnamed Parvus (“The Little”), a noted English ec¬ 
clesiastic, scholar, and author. 

277 Died about 1261, a famous French writer and preacher, best known 
as a historian of medieval heresies. 

278 1225-1274. 

279 Pope 1243-1254. 

280 Pope 858-867. 

281 Gregory IX was pope 1227-1241; John XXII, pope (at Avignon) 

1316-1334. o / 

282 Pope 1484-1492. 

283 Published in 1489. 

284 jn his Daemonologie (published in 1599), King James denounces 
witchcraft and urges all magistrates to use the severest and most powerful 
means to crush the evil. The Discovery of Witchcraft, by Reginald Scot 
(published in 1594), which protested against the persecution of witches, 
was publicly burnt by King James’ orders. 

285 (1486-1535). A German philosopher and writer on occult sciences. 

280 Johann Weier published his De Praestigiis Daemonum in 1563. 

287 Among those who published books protesting against the witch- 
mania should be mentioned two prominent Jesuits, Adam Tanner (1626) 
and the poet Friedrich von Spee (1631). 

288 Such an execution took place in Peru in 1888. 

289 In The United States Catalog and The Cumulative Book Index there 
still appear numerous titles of writings of this sort. 
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=»° 354—430. 

201 Between Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. 

292 John I, made pope in 523, was thrown into prison by Theodoric and 
died there in 526. Symmachus was put to death in 525, along with the 
famous philosopher Boethius, on a charge of treason. Theodoric himself 
died in 526. 

203 According to some authorities, he lived in Champagne from 1232 
to 1252. He incorporated into his chronicles many incidents and person¬ 
ages of the chansons de geste . 

204 See Note 21. 

295 Written about 1220. This chanson is based on a historical event of 
the time of Charles the Bald, but is filled with accounts of marvelous 
adventures in the Orient. 

290 Another chanson of the thirteenth century, dealing with one of the 
legendary expeditions of Charlemagne against the Saracens. 

297 See Note 175. 

298 II verme reo che il mondo fora. Inferno, xxxiv, 108. 

299 Matthew xvi, 18: “Upon this rock, I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

300 “Senza serrame ancor si trova” (“Still without a bar it stands”); 
Inferno, viii, 126. Christ has broken down the gate of Hell. Cf. Vergil, 
Aeneid, vi, 127: “Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis” (“Night and 
day the doorway of gloomy Dis stands open”). 

“Queste parole di colore oscuro 

Vid’ io scritte al sommo d’una porta” ( Inferno, iii, 10-11): 

“These words of color dark [‘Through me ye go unto the sorrowful 
city. ... All hope abandon, ye who enter’] I saw, written above a gate.” 

301 On an island in Lough Derg, County Donegal, is a cave (known as 
Saint Patrick’s Purgatory) where Christ is said to have shown the saint 
a deep pit wherein whoever passed a day and a night could behold the 
pains of Hell and the delights of Heaven. 

302 “Oscura, profonda era e nebulosa 

Tanto, che per ficcar lo viso al fondo, 

Io non vi discerneva alcuna cosa.” Inferno, iv, 10-12. 

303 “Q r discendiam quaggih nel cicco mondo” (“Now we go downward 
to the blind world”). Inferno, iv, 13. 

304 “jo venni in loco d’ogni luce muto” (“I came unto a place mute of 
all light”). Inferno, v, 28. 

305 “Lo regno della morta gente.” Inferno, viii, 85. 

806 The Italian mile varies, in different localities, from 1488 to 2226 
meters. 

307 Dante calls Lucifer “the Emperor of the dolorous realm” (“Lo im- 
perador del doloroso regno”); Inferno, xxxiv, 28. 

308 Inferno, viii. 

30° “He gives the people, for the first time in their own language, a 
description of the heavenly Jerusalem and the infernal city of Babylon, 
of Paradise and Hell.” 

Wiese and Pfcrcopo, Storia della Letteratura Italiana . 

310 “Legends, adapted by Islam from Persian eschatology . . . deal 
with a bridge or path that has to be traversed by the souls before they 
can enter heaven. The Persian Chinvat, or luminous bridge, which 
stretches over the abyss of hell between heaven and a mountain rising 
from the center of the earth, assumed in Islam the various forms of a 
path or road; a lofty structure, vaulted bridge or viaduct; a natural 
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bridge or slippery passage; or, again, a slope or ramp difficult of ascent. 
. . . Dante’s mount is in reality only a bridge, providing as it does the 
only means of passing from earth to heaven, and rising above hell, or 
rather, like the sirat described in Moslem books of csdiatology, above 
the back of the abyss of hell.” Miguel Asin, Islam and the Divine Comedy, 
translated by Harold Sunderland. 

Cf. the “Bridge of Dread” of the old Northumbrian “Lyke-Wake 
Dirge”: 

“From Whinney-muir when thou mayst passe, 

Everie nighte and alle, 

To Brigg o’ Dread thou comest at last, 

And Christe receive thye saule. 

From Brigg o’ Dread when thou mayst passe, 

Everie nighte and alle, 

To Purgatory Fire thou comest at last, 

And Christe receive thye saule.” 

311 (Died 711). “The fate of Roderick has remained a mystery to this 
day. His horse and sandals were found on the river-bank the day after 
the battle [of Xeres de la Frontera, on the plains of the Guadalquivir], 
but his body was not with them. Doubtless he was drowned and washed 
out to the great ocean. But the Spaniards would not believe this. They 
clothed the dead king with a holy mystery which assuredly did not enfold 
him when alive. They made the last of the Goths into a legendary saviour 
like King Arthur, and believed that lie would come again from his resting- 
place in some occan^ isle, healed of his wound, to lead the Christians once 
more against the infidels. In the Spanish legends, Roderick spent the rest 
of his life in pious acts of penance, and was slowly devoured by snakes in 
punishment for the sins he had committed, until at last his crime was 
washed out, ‘the body’s pang had spared the spirit’s pain,’ and ‘Don 
Rodrigo’ was suffered to depart to the peaceful isle, whence his country¬ 
men long awaited his triumphant return.” 

812 TT A x/r . . . . , Poole, Story of the Moors. 

x “ Under the Merovingian kings, these officers virtually usurped the 
royal power. 

313 Helinand, Elinand, or Ilelinandus, who died about 1229, was a poet 
at the court of Philip Augustus. He afterward joined the Cistercian order. 
Of his works, all that have been preserved are a chronicle and a poem 
entitled Vers sur la Mort (“Lines on Death”). 

314 Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 1014-1024. 

313 The apocryphal Apocalypse of Saint Paul [was] probably com¬ 
posed by a Greek monk. . . . The author of this document was evidently 
inspired by the obscure words of Saint Paul in his second epistle to the 
Corinthians [Chapter xii, verses 1-4], concerning his being caught up 
into the third heaven. Guided by an angel, Saint Paul witnesses the judg¬ 
ment of souls, he sees the abode of the blest, he traverses Hell. At a cer¬ 
tain point, the archangel Gabriel comes down from Heaven with the 
heavenly hosts, and the lost implore their aid. Saint Paul is stirred to 
pity by the unspeakable torments that he has witnessed, and lie prays 
together with the angels: Christ appears, moved by their prayers, and 
bestows on the wicked souls the privilege of resting on Sunday, the day 
of his resurrection, beginning with the night preceding it.” 

„ Arturo Graf, II Riposo dei Dannati. 

, J h . e A P°calypse of Mary is probably a later work than the Apocalypse 
of bamt Paul, of which it appears to be an imitation. 
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See Note 175. 

See Note 49. 

818 (839-888.) King of France and Emperor of the Romans. 

319 I am not at all sure that this is the same Tundal who is mentioned 
on page 29, Note 42; although it is quite possible that the sinful knight 
decided to become a monk, after his experiences in the lower world. Ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, the Vision of Tundal was written by an Irish 
monk named Marcus, about 1150. 

i 320 The hero of a medieval romance of uncertain date and authorship. 

321 Owen, or Owain, was an English (or Welsh) knight of the thir¬ 
teenth or fourteenth century, who made a pilgrimage to the Purgatory 
of Saint Patrick and wrote an account of his experiences, which was 
afterward translated into Latin. 

322 Aicadrus, Aichard, or Achard (624-G87), was abbot of Jumifcges, 
near Rouen. 

323 There were several saints and bishops of this name. The one men¬ 
tioned here was, probably, one of the African bishops expelled by the 
Vandals early in the sixth century. He fled to Italy, where he was be¬ 
headed in 542, 

324 Chrodegans, or Grodegandus, bishop of S6ez, in France, was assas¬ 
sinated in 775. 

325 Elias Spelaiotes, or Speleotes (“the cave-dweller”), was a Calabrian 
saint (about 8G5-960). 

320 Liutprand (Luitprand), an Italian chronicler, died 972. He wrote 
histories of his own times. John XII was pope 955-963. He was deposed 
for conspiring against the emperor and died in 964. 

827 Fra Filippo Agazzari (1339-1422) of Siena was the author of a 
book of AsscmpH (“Examples”), popular sermons full of moral anecdotes. 
Some of these have been translated by William Hey wood ( The *En - 
samples’ of Fra Filippo, Siena, Torrini, 1901). 

328 (1515-1582.) A Spanish nun and writer, famous for her mystic 
visions. 

329 Wettin was head of the monastic school of Reichenau; his “vision” 
is said to have occurred on the day before his death, November 4, 824. 
The Visio Wettini was written soon afterward by the abbot of Reichenau, 
Haito (or Hatto). 

330 Besides the Songe d’Enfer (“Dream of Hell”), Raoul de Houdan 
wrote La Voie de Paradis (“The Road to Paradise”). 

331 Revelation xx, 10: “And the devil that deceived them was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, 
and shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever.” 

832 Inferno, xxi. 

833 Peter Cellensis (Pierre de la Celle) was bishop of Chartres, 1181- 
1183. 

334 Paradiso, xxvii, 22-27: 

“Quegli ch’usurpa in terra il luogo mio, 

II luogo mio, il luogo mio chc vaca 
Nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio, 

Fatto ha del cimiterio mio cloaca 

Del sangue e della puzza, onde il perverso 
Che cadde di quassti, laggiii si placa.” 

“He who usurps upon the earth my place, 

My place, my place, which vacant has become 
Before the presence of the Son of God, 
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Has of my cemetery made a sewer 
Of blood and stench, whereby the Perverse One, 

Who fell from here, below there is appeased!” 

(Longfellow’s translation.) 

885 Forse qual dicde ad Eva il cibo amaro. Purgatorio, viii, 99. 

330 Gli astor’ celestiali. Purgatorio, viii, 104. 

337 Sec Note 21. 

338 According to one legend, which gives an example of the concessions 
granted to the damned (described later in this chapter), Judas was 
allowed to cool himself once a year in the sea or on the ice-pack. Kipling 
has this legend in mind in The Last Chantey (“And there was no more 
sea”): 


Then said the soul of Judas that betrayed Him: 

“Lord, hast Thou forgotten Thy covenant with me? 
How once a year I go 
To cool me on the floe, 

And Ye take my Day of Mercy if Ye take away the Sea l” 


In the Vita Sancti Brandani, Judas says to the saint: “I am that most 
wretched Judas, the worst of bargainers. Not for any merit of my own 
have I this place, but through the unspeakable mercy of Jesus Christ. 
Never do I hope to find room for repentance; but through the kindness 
and pity of the Redeemer of the world, and in honor of His holy resur¬ 
rection. ... I find refreshment here on every Sunday, from the evening 
until the evening; also, from the Nativity of our Lord until Epiphany, 
and from Epiphany until Easter, and from Easter until Pentecost; and 
from the Purification of the Blessed Mary until her holy Assumption. 
On all other days I am tormented, along with Herod and Pilate, Annas 
and Caiaphas.” 

339 See Note 295. 

340 Decamorone, v, 8. 

841 Otlo, Otloh, or Othlo (1013-1072), was a Benedictine monk of 
Ratisbon; he wrote many works of an educational or religious character. 

342 (1075-1143.) An English Benedictine monk and historian. 

. 843 Although there is much doubt as to the authorship of Revelation, 

it has been generally attributed to the apostle John. 

311 Revelation xiv, 11: “And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
for ever and ever: and they have no rest day nor nierht.” 

345 See Note 122. 

346 See Note 315. 

347 Cf. Mark x, 47, 48; Luke xviii, 38, 39. 

sis “That Dante knew the Visio Pauli is more than probable; that he 
did not imitate it in respect to the fantasy of an interrupted punishment 
is, I think, to be regretted. Of such a fantasy his marvelous genius would 
have made excellent use. By suddenly hushing the despairing cries of 
the damned, by causing them to begin anew when the period of rest is over, 
he would have found his way to poetic beauties of the first order, worthy 
of his immortal poem. Perhaps it was Saint Thomas who did not permit 
him to do this.” 


Arturo Graf, II Riposo dei Dannati . 

349 See Note 239. 

350 Possibly Humbertus, Plucbertus, or Hubertus, bishop of Maes- 
tncht 708-727. 

351 See Notes 29 and 103. 
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352 (325-390.) One of the fathers of the Eastern Church. He was a 
leader of the orthodox party, and was made bishop of Constantinople 
in 380. 

353 (335-395.) Another father of the Eastern Church, also a leader of 
the orthodox party. 

354 Giotto di Bondone (1276-1337), celebrated Florentine painter, 
architect, and sculptor. 

355 Andrea Arcagnole (or Orcagna) di Cione (1329-1368), Florentine 
goldsmith, painter, sculptor and architect. 

356 Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate. Inferno, iii, 9. 

357 “Where is thick darkness, dreadful cries unceasing, and fiery coals 
that breathe within the forges. A region huge and full of gloom, a burning, 
smoky stench, a tumultuous uproar, and the insatiable pit.” 

358 “i praise the true God, I call the people, I assemble the clergy. I 
weep the departed, I put the pestilence to flight, I celebrate the festivals. 
I mourn the funerals, I shatter the thunderbolts, I proclaim the Sabbaths. 
I rouse the slothful, I scatter the winds, I make the fierce gentle.” 

359 “My voice is the terror of all the demons.” 

In the prologue to Part II of Longfellow’s “Golden Legend,” the hymn 
of the bell alternates with the dialogue of Lucifer and the Powers of the 
Air, who arc trying to tear away the cross from the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral, to hurl down the bells from the belfry, to shatter the painted 
windows, and to scatter the ashes of the dead. 

s°o Philippe de Thaon (about 1119) says, in his Bestiaire ; 

Saphires mustre ki fei at 
Que ensemble od De regnerat 

(“The sapphire sheweth that he that hath faith shall reign with God”). 
In an old Anglo-Norman “Lapidary,” it is said of the sapphire that 

Acorder fait umes irez 

(“It reconcileth angry men”). Another (known as the Apocalyptic Lapi¬ 
dary) says: 

Ky ceste pere porterat 
Ja ire de Seingneur n’avrat 

(“He that shall wear this stone shall never incur the anger of his Lord”). 
And still another (the Cambridge Lapidary) assures us that 

Cil plaist a Deu ki cliastement 
Le porte sanz ordeiement 

(“He is pleasing to God that weareth it chastely, without any foulness”). 

361 In Stoker’s Drcicula, frequent mention is made of garlic as a pro¬ 
tection against vampires. 

362 In England, the rue was formerly called “herb of grace,” or “herb- 
grace” (corrupted into “herby-grass” and “herbgrass”). 

363 i.e., “everlasting.” A letter, supposed to have been sent by Prester 
John to the Emperor of Rome and probably first composed in Greek, ex¬ 
isted during the Middle Ages in Latin, French, and Provencal forms. In 
the Old French version occurs the following passage: “Selonc nostre palais 
croist une huerbe c’on apiele parmanable ; ki c’onques porte la racine sour 
soi, il puet kacier le diable, & faire veoir, & parler & dire quanqu’il vieut 
demander; & pour ce n’i ose li diables habiter.” 
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(“Hard by our palace groweth an herb called parmanable ; whosoever 
beareth the root thereof upon him, he can drive away the Devil, and he 
can cause him to appear, and speak, and tell whatsoever he dcsireth to 
ask him: wherefore, the Devil dareth not to abide there.”) 

3(54 Arcadius was Byzantine Emperor, and Honorius Emperor of the 
West, 395-108. There were several bishops named Donatus. 

3 ^ See Note 176. 

3oo Frodobert (died 673) was founder and abbot of the monastery of 
Moftticr-la-Celle. 

367 See Note 100. 

308 I have not been able to locate this saint among the hundred or more 
bearing the name of Victor. Archiac is about forty miles north of Bor¬ 
deaux. 

309 Silvester I, bishop of Rome 314-335. 

370 “The singular document, most stupendous of mediaeval forgeries, 
which under the name of the Donation of Constantine commanded for 
seven centuries the unquestioning belief of mankind . . . tells how Con¬ 
stantine the Great, cured of his leprosy by the prayers of Sylvester, re¬ 
solved, on the fourth day from his baptism, to forsake the ancient seat 
for a new capital on the Bosphorus, lest the continuance of the secular 
government should cramp the freedom of the spiritual, and how he be¬ 
stowed therewith upon the Pope and his successors the sovereignty over 
Italy and the countries of the West.” Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 
Chapter vii. 

371 Saint Mun was one of the four nephews of Saint Patrick. 

372 Probably the Saint Apollonius who suffered martyrdom under 
Diocletian, about the year 300. 

373 Saint Contestus, who died in 513, was bishop of Bayeux. 

374 Saint Illidius (Allyre) was fourth bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne; 
he died in 383. 

375 Procopius of Prague (or of Sazawa) died in 1053. 

376 Notker (810-912), surnamed Balbulus (“The Stammerer”), a monk 
of Saint-Gall, Switzerland, was noted for his reforms in church 
music. 

377 Columban, or Columbanus (543-615), was an Irish missionary to 
France, Switzerland, and Italy; he founded the famous monastery of 
Bobbio. 

378 See Note 126. 

370 See Note 144. 

380 There were fifteen saints of this name (French, Leu). 

381 Saint Conon, of Iconium in Isauria, and his son Conon, a boy of 
twelve, suffered martyrdom under Aurelian, about 275. 

382 I have been unable to get any further light on this piece of local 
folk-lore. 

383 Juliana of Nicomedia was beheaded in 304. 

384 Saint Juliana of Mont-Cornillon died in 1256. 

385 Saint Wulstan (or Wulfstan) was a native of Warwickshire. He 
was made bishop of Worcester in 1062 and died 1095. After the battle 
of Hastings, he attached himself to William the Conqueror. 

386 Andrew of Scythia died about 940. 

387 See Note 216. 

388 14 1 6-1507. Founder of the order of Minims. 

389 A Saint Apre (Evre) was bishop of Toul 500-507; another was 
priest and hermit in the Dauphine in the seventh century. 

890 Erasmus published his Colloquia in 1524. 

391 The words “Ave Maria” (“Hail Mary”), from the greeting of the 
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angel Gabriel to the Virgin (Luke i, 28-30), are often called the “angelic 
salutation.” 

392 Coenrcd (Cocnraed, Cenred, or Kenred) was king of Mercia 704- 
709. 

393 Dagobert, King of the Franks 628-638, founded the abbey of Saint 
Denis. 

394 Dionysius, or Denis, Apostle to the Gauls and patron saint of 
France, is said to have been beheaded at Paris in 272. 

305 Mauritius, or Maurice, was, according to legend, commander of the 
Theban Legion and suffered martyrdom at Valais, Switzerland, in 286. 

390 Saint Martin (see Note 55) was made bishop of Tours in 371. 

397 According to one legend, the apostle James (the son of Zebedee) 
traveled and preached in Spain. Another legend tells how his body was 
miraculously conveyed to Compostella, in Spain, after his martyrdom. 

398 Leo Mariscanus (Leone Mariscano) was cardinal bishop of Ostia. 

399 Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 1046-1056. He deposed three 
popes and created another. 

400 Laurence (Laurentius), a Roman martyr of the third century, was 
roasted to death in an iron chair. 

401 Inferno, Canto xxvii. 

402 Inferno, xxvii, 113. 

403 Inferno, xxvii, 114-120 (Longfellow’s translation). 

494 Pope 1294-1303. 

405 “In September, 1298, the Colonnas, reduced to the hardest ex¬ 
tremities, became ready for peace. Boniface promised largely. The two 
cardinals presented themselves before him at Rieti, in coarse brown 
dresses, and with ropes around their necks, in token of their repentance 
and submission. The Pope gave them not only pardon and absolution, but 
hope of being restored to their titles and possessions. This was the ‘lunga 
promessa con Vattender corto’; for, while the Colonnas were retained 
near him, and these deceptive hopes held out to them, Boniface sent the 
Bishop of Orvieto to take possession of Palestrina, and to destroy it 
utterly, leaving only the church to stand as a monument above its ruins. 
The work was done thoroughly;—a plough was drawn across the site of 
the unhappy town, and salt scattered in the furrow, that the land might 
thenceforth be desolate. . .This . . . was accomplished in 1300, the 
year of the Jubilee, the year in which Dante was in Rome, and in which 
he saw Guy of Montefeltro, the counsellor of Boniface in deceit, burning 
in Hell.” Charles Eliot Norton, Notes of Travel and Study in Italy. 

400 Inferno xxvii, 123. Cf. Note 89. 

4°7 Purgatorio, v, 105-108 (Longfellow’s translation). Cf. Note 94. 

408 Barontus, a hermit of Pistoja, died in 700. He is sometimes con¬ 
fused with another Barontus of the same locality, who suffered martyrdom 
in 305. 

409 There were two or more saints and abbots named Isidorus, and at 
least three named Moses, among the early Christians of Egypt and Libya. 

410 The original name of Boniface was Winfrith, and he was a native 
of Devonshire. He spent most of his life as a missionary among the Frisian 
and German tribes. He was murdered in 755. 

411 Jude, 9: “Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with the 
devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.” 

412 Mario Rapisardi (1844-1911), Sicilian “poet of the social revolu¬ 
tion.” 

413 The order of the Humiliati was organized in the twelfth century by 
a group of Lombards at Rome. Originally, it was a fraternity of laymen; 
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but a second branch, made up of women, and a third, limited to priests, 
were added later. 

414 He wrote a great number of poems in the Milanese dialect, also 
some works in Latin. 

415 “Marcion taught that there were three primal forces: the good 
God, first revealed by Jesus Christ; the evil matter, ruled by the devil; 
and the Demiurge, the finite and imperfect God of the Jews.” The Century 
Dictionary. 

416 Bartolus, or Bartolo, of Sasso Ferrato, was professor of law at 
Perugia and the author of commentaries on the Corpus Juris. 

•ii7 “The institution called . . . Prescription, the acquisition of owner¬ 
ship by continuous possession, lay at the root of the ancient Roman law, 
whether of persons or of things.” Maine, Early History of Institutions. 

418 i.e., of both the civil and the canon law ( Juris Utriusque Doctor). 

410 Died 1605. His Opus Theatricum was published in 1G18. 

420 Saint Perpetua suffered martyrdom at Carthage in 203. In her ac¬ 
counts of two of her visions, she says: “I saw Dinocrates [who had died 
at the age of seven] coming out of a dark place . . . where there were 
many others, exceedingly hot and thirsty; and it was for him that I prayed. 
I knew that my brother was in pain, but I trusted that I could relieve him 
by prayer . .. [Again] I had a vision; I saw the place which I had beheld 
dark before, now luminous; and Dinocrates, with his body very clean and 
well clad, refreshing himself. ... I awoke, and knew that he was relieved 
from his pain.” 

421 a virgin martyr of Swabia; died 925. 

422 Fifth abbot of Cluny (962-1048). 

423 See Note 234. 

424 A mythical female pope, supposed to have reigned about 855-858. 

425 The most famous of the many saints of this name was bishop of 
Myra, in Asia Minor, about the year 300. 

420 The fabliaux were short metrical tales of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

427 Christopher was a martyr of the third century. The legend of his 
carrying the infant Christ across the river is familiar to all readers. 

428 “Swaggerer.” 

429 “The coltsfoot” ( Tussilago farfara). 

430 “Busybody.” 

431 (1491-1544.) A Mantuan poet; he belonged to the Benedictine order. 

432 “Macaronic verse or poetry is a kind of burlesque verse in which 
words of another language are mingled with Latin words, or are made to 
figure with Latin terminations and in Latin constructions. The term was 
brought into vogue by the popular satirical works in this style of the 
Mantuan leofilo Folengo. It is probable that this use of the word has 
reference to the varied ingredients which enter into the preparation of 
a dish of macaroni [Italian, maccheroni ].” The Century Dictionary. 

A good example of this sort of composition is the extract of which the 
lines in the text are a paraphrase: 

Ille super lapidem ventosis fertur ab alis, 

Quae sunt de guisa veluti gregnapola gestat; 

Quattuor in testam fert stantes vcrtice cornas, 

Instar montonis tortas; dependet aguzzus 
Nasus, qui semper vomit atro sulphure fiammas; 

Plus asini longas bine inde volutat orecchias; 

Deque cavernosis oculis duo brasida volgit 
Lumina; nec minor est muso sua bocca lupino. 
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Extra quam dentes ut porcus grignat aguzzos; 

Barba velut becchi marzo de sanguine pectus 
Imbrattat, quo testa canis stat ficca tesini, 

Quae semper bau bau faciens sua labra biassat; 

Vcrgognosa caput serpentis pars sua vibrat 
Sibila; sed retro dependet cauda leonis; 

Gambae subtiles pedibus gestantur ochinis; 

Undique suphureum da corpore mittit odorem. 

433 A Welshman of noble birth; died 1124. 

434 As has already been mentioned (page 148), the poet was known 
throughout the Middle Ages as Vergil the Magician. 

435 See Note 252. 

430 Cf. Longfellow’s Golden Legend, Part V: 

“At length the bridge being all completed, 

The Abbot, standing at its head, 

Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

Which a hungry dog sprang after, 

And the rocks reechoed with the peals of laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeated.” 

437 Karl Theodor Korner, German lyric and dramatic poet, died on 
the battle-field in 1813, when not quite twenty-two years of age. The 
poem referred to is Der Teufel in Salamanka / 

438 Adelbert von Chamisso (1781-1838), poet, prose writer, and bot¬ 
anist, is best known from his romance, Peter Schlemihls wunderbaro 
Geschichte (“The Wonderful History of Peter SchlemihF’). 

439 See page 138. 

440 Two such incidents are recorded in Chapters xlvi and xlvii of the 
fourth book of Pantagrucl, as having occurred in Papefiguifcre (Popc- 
figland”). 

441 Giovanni Francesco Straparola da Caravaggio (died 1557) is best 
known for his collection of stories entitled Tredid Piacevoli Notti (“Thir¬ 
teen Pleasant Nights”), from which both Moliere and Shakespeare bor¬ 
rowed. 

443 See Note 192. , 

443 Inferno, xxi and xxii. 

444 “Evil-tail,” “Tousle-head (?),” “Harlequin” or “Bent-wing,” “Frost- 
treader (?),” “Cur” or “Mongrel,” “Dirty-beard,” “Scarlet-moor (?),” 
“Dragon-nose,” Hog-bristle,” “Dog-mauler,” “Coltsfoot,” “Red-face (?).” 

445 “Evil-claws.” 

448 Inferno, xxi, 137-139. 

447 Inferno, xxii, 52. 

448 Inferno, xxii, 136-151. 

449 “They [the devils] make their first appearance on the religious stage 
in the Sponsus of Limoges ( Les Vierges sages et les Vierges folles) [first 
half of the twelfth century]. At the end of the play, when the foolish 
virgins return from a fruitless search for oil, they find that during their 
absence the bridegroom has arrived and welcomed home their wiser com¬ 
panions. As they stand clamouring at the gate, modo accipiant eas dae- 
mones et praecipitentur in infernum, say the concluding stage-directions 
[“now let the demons take them and let them be pitched headlong into 
Hell”]. These ‘daemones’ undoubtedly wore an appropriate costume, al¬ 
though the MS is silent on this point. Soon we shall find them parading 
the stage in grotesque disguise, sallying forth among the spectators, arous- 
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ing terror, hut also provoking merriment. They supply an intermittent 
interlude which marks off the various episodes of the main play, and 
relieve hy their capers and grimaces the tedium of a long-drawn-out 
religious rite. Hell has now become the necessary counterpart of Paradise, 
and the clashing of kettles and cauldrons is heard in answer to the songs 
of angelic choirs.” Paul Studer, Le MysUre d’Adam, xvi. 

45° “in Italy this [the miracle-play] assumed a more polished form 
than elsewhere, the Rappresentazione Sacra, rude in construction, hut 
composed frequently in elegant, sometimes in excellent octave verse. This 
was a development of the fifteenth century.” Richard Garnett, History of 
Italian Literature, 226. 

451 Arnoul Gresban, or Greban (who was canon of Le Mans in 1150) 
and his brother Simon (died after 1461) were the authors of several other 
Mysteries. 

452 Astarot: Ce ne sera pas sans sentir 

des michcs de nostre couvent. 

Berich ; B£! nous en sentons bien souvent, 

par quoy ne m’en fait point si mal. 

453 Guillaume Flameng, or Flamang, or Flamand (about 1460-1540), 
French poet and hagiographer. 

454 Autrement ne Toseroit faire, 

Et s’il le faisoit, abatuz 
Seroit de sa mfcre et batuz 
Dessus ses fesses. 

455 “The Devil as Preacher.” 

456 Matteo Maria Boiardo (or Bojardo), Count of Scandiano (1434- 
1494), best known for his metrical romance Orlando Innamorato (“Roland 
in Love”). 

457 Era un demonio questo Scarapino, 

Che del inferno b proprio la tristizia, 

Minuto 6 il giottarello e piccolino, 

Ma bene b grosso e grande di malizia; 

A la taverna, dove b miglior vino, 

O del gioco e bagascie la divizia, 

Nel fumo de l’arrosto fa dimora, 

E qua, tentando ciaschedun, lavora. 

458 1 606-1664. A Florentine poet and painter. 

453 See Note 432. 

400 The victims condemned to the flames wore pointed pasteboard caps 
with figures of devils painted on them. 

401 1492-1556. Italian poet and satirist. 

402 Anton Francesco Grazzini (1503-1584), Florentine poet and dra¬ 
matist, wrote under the title II Lasca (“The Mullet”). 

403 The autobiography of this famous sculptor and goldsmith is one of 
the best kown of the Italian classics. He was born at Florence in 1500 
and died in 1571. 

404 See Note 22. 


Non furon ribelli 

N& ftir fedeli a Dio, ma per sb foro. Inferno, iii, 38-39. 
L’anime triste di coloro 

Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. Inferno, iii, 35-36. 


405 
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«« See Note 21. 

<®s See Note 175. 

469 Mt. Gargano (or Monte Sant’ Angelo) is a range or promontory on 
the southeastern coast of Italy, projecting like a spur from the “boot.” 

470 Antidius (Antel), bishop of Besan^on, was slain by Vandal in¬ 
vaders. 

471 Herveus (Huerv£, Harvian, or Hoernbiu) was a British minstrel at 
the court of King Childibcrt, in Paris. Pie was blind from birth and is 
invoked for blindness and diseases of the eyes. 

472 Of uncertain date. Probably lived in Gascony. 

473 A French trouvdre, 1177-1236. 

474 See Note 273. 

475 Mont-Saint-Michel, a pyramidal rock off the coast of Normandy, 
crowned by a great granite church. 

476 Saint Giovanni Gualberto (died 1073) was founder of the Order 
of Vallombrosa. 

477 1432-1487. Florentine poet. A translation of the first canto of his 
burlesque epic, Morgante Maggiore, is contained in the complete editions 
of Byron’s poems. 

478 Rinaldo (French Renaud, Renauld, or Renaut) is one of the most 
famous characters in medieval poetry and romance. lie first appears, in 
the twelfth century, as Renaut de Montauban, the eldest of the “Four 
Sons of Aymon” (Li Quatre Fils Aimon ), later, in Tasso’s Qerusalemme 
Liberata, Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore , Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and other French and Italian romances. He was 
a cousin of Roland (Orlando). 

479 C/. Matthew xxiv, 36: “But of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” 

480 “Iron-render.” 

Vera h la fede sola de’ Cristiani, 

E giusta legge, e ben fondata e santa. 

Non creder nello inferno anche fra noi 
Gentilezza non sia. 

Gentilezza, amicizia e cortesia. 

484 Luis Velez de Guavara (1572-1644), Spanish dramatist, author of 
El Diablo Cojuelo (“The Lame Devil”). 

485 Alan Rene Le Sage, or Lesage (1668-1747), French novelist and 
dramatist. His novel Le Diable Boiteux (“The Lame Devil,” or “The Devil 
on Two Sticks”) is largely borrowed from Guavara’s El Diablo Cojuelo. 

486 The term “sylph” first appears in the writings of Paracelsus (see 
Note 252. 

487 (About 308-399.) An Alexandrian theologian. Although, he lost his 
sight in early childhood, he became one of the most learned men of his 
century. 

488 Johannes Scotus, surnamed Erigena (“Born in Ireland”) lived 
about 800-890. He was director of the palace school at the court of 
Charles the Bald and probably taught afterward at Oxford. 

489 Born in Italy 1033, died at Canterbury 1109, the founder of scholas¬ 
tic theology. 

490 Venantius Honorius Clementianus Fortunatus (about 530-600) was 
bishop of Poitiers. Pie wrote about three hundred Latin hymns, among 
them the famous Vexilla regis prodeunt (“The Royal Banners Forward 
Go”). 

401 In ecclesiastical usage, the phrase “to do penance” ( fare penitenza) 


481 

482 

483 
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implies much more than mere voluntary submission to penalty or disci¬ 
pline; this must be preceded by a genuine and supernatural contrition for 
sins that have been committed, and by a definite purpose of amendment. 

492 “And remember when we turned aside a company of the djinn 
[demons] to thee, that they might hearken to the Koran, and no sooner 
were they present at its reading than they said to each other, ‘Hist;’ 
and when it was ended, they returned to their people with warnings. 

“They said, ‘O our people! verily we have been listening to a book sent 
down since the days of Moses, affirming the present scriptures; it guideth 
to the truth, and to the right way. 

“ ‘O our people! Obey the Summoner of God, and believe in him, that 
He may forgive your sins, and rescue you from an afflictive punishment.’ ” 
The Koran, Sura XLVI, 29, 30. (Rodwell’s translation). 

493 About 1430. The full title is: A Song Called The Develis Parlament 
or Parlamentum of Peendis. It was edited by F. J. Furnivall, and pub¬ 
lished by the Early English Text Society in 1807. 

494 (366-44G.) Abbot of the monastery of Rufmus, near Chalcedon. 

495 Lived in the thirteenth century. His Manuel des Peschiez is made up 
of stories illustrating the ten commandments, the seven deadly sins, the 
sin of sacrilege, and the sacraments. 

490 “This is what Mr. Upham calls Cotton Mather’s ‘favorite Swedish 
case.’ It was, in a manner, ‘Leonato’s Hero, your Hero, everyman’s Hero’ 
toward the end of the seventeenth century, since it was one of the most 
recent instances of witchcraft on a large scale. The good angel in white, 
who is one of the features in the Mohra case, appears much earlier in Eng¬ 
land.” George Lyman Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England, 
page 588. 

497 Paradise Lost, Book IV, lines 105-113. 

498 Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1721-1803), a German poet, best 
known for his Messias, a poem in twenty cantos, written in dactylic 
hexameter, published in 1773. 

499 Byron, Cain, a Mystery; Act II, Scene 2. 

000 Sand’s Consuelo was published in 1842. 

501 Giuseppe Montanelli (1813-1862), Italian revolutionist and man of 
letters. La Tentazione was published, at Paris, in 185G. 

502 1799-1863. 

503 1802-1885. 

004 Cf. the words of Mephistopheles, in Goethe’s Faust ; “Ich bin der 
Geist, der stets verneint!” “I am the spirit that ever denies!” 

505 See page 8. 

500 Euch der Lieder (Die Heimkehr, 37): 

Ich rief den Teufel und er kam, 

Und ich sah ihn mit Verwundrung an; 

Er ist nicht hiisslich und ist nicht lahin, 

Er ist ein lieber, charmanter Mann. 


Und als ich recht besah sein Gesicht, 
Fand ich in ihm einen alten Bekannten. 

I called the Devil, and he came; 

I gazed upon him with admiration; 

He is not ugly, he is not lame, 

But a man of charm and fascination. 
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And when I closer scanned his face, 

I found in him an old acquaintance. 

807 “ . . . promettendo la scienza/* It is impossible to bring out the 
force of the original in English, as Italian scienza is both “knowledge” and 
“science.” Cf. Vulgate, Genesis ii, 17: “De ligno autem scientiae boni et 
mali ne comedas,” “But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it.” 

508 Jules Michelet (1798-1874), eminent French historian and littera¬ 
teur. La Sorciere was published in 1862. 

80n Giosue Carducci (1836-1907), noted Italian poet, for many years 
professor of Italian literature at the University of Bologna. 

810 Salute, o Satana, 

o ribellione, 
o forza vindice 
della ragione! 

Sacri a te salgano 
gPincensi e i voti! 
hai vinto il Geova 
de’ sacerdoti. 

811 Pierre Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867), famous French poet and 
critic, a leader of the “symbolist” or “decadent” school. 

512 O toi, le plus savant et le plus beau des Anges, 

Dieu train par le sort et prive de louanges, 

O Satan, prends pitie de ma longue misfcre! 

O Prince de l’exil, k qui l’on a fait tort, 

Et qui, vaincu, toujours te redresses, plus fort, 

O Satan, prends piti6 de ma longue misere! 

Pfcre adoptif de ceux qu’en sa noire colbre 
Du Paradis terrestre a chassis Dieu le Pfcre, 

O Satan, prends piti6 de ma longue misbre! 

813 These lines are from the last canto of Rapisardi’s epic II Lucifero. 
(See Note 412.) 

Cosl dicendo (ed additava il sole 
Che sotto ai passi gli sorgea), tocollo 
De l’acuto suo raggio, e parte a parte 
Lo trapassb. Stridea, come rovente 
Ferro immerso ne l’onda, il simulacro 
Fuggitivo del Nume; e, a quella forma 
Che crepitando si scompone e scioglie 
Fumigante la calce a Pimprovviso 
Tasto de Pacqua o del mordente aceto, 

Tale al raggio del Ver struggeasi il vano 
Fantasima; e in vapore indi converso, 

Tremolando si sciolse, e a l’aria sparve. 

818 Giovanni Prati, Italian poet, 1815-1884. 

816 Maxime Du Camp (1822-1894), French artist, journalist, and 
author. 

si 7 1780-1857. 
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Du miracle que je retrace 
Dans ce recit des plus succincts 
Rendez gloire au grand saint Ignace, 
Patron de tous nos petits saints. 

Par un tour qui serait infame 
Si les saints pouvaient avoir tort, 

Au diable il a fait rendre Fame. 

Le diable est mort, le diable cst mort. 

Satan, Payant surpris k table, 

Lui dit: Trinquons, ou sois honni. 
L’autre accepte, mais verse au diable 
Dans son vin un poison beni. 

Satan boit, et, prisY » colique, 

II jure, il grimace, il je tord; 

II cr&ve comme un h6r6tique. 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. 

Il est mort! disent tous les moines; 

On n’achfctera plus d’agnus . 

Il est mort! disent les chanoincs; 

On ne paira plus d’oremus. 

Au conclave on se d^sespere: 

Adieu puissance et coffre-fort! 

Nous avons perdu notre p&rc. 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. 


519 Hauff’s Mitteilungen aus den Memoiren des Satans was published 
in 1826; Soulie’s Les Mcmoires dn Diable, in 1836 and 1837. 

520 Georgies, ii, 490-492: 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


921 “Animal magnetism’’ was the name applied by Mesmer and others 
to the phenomena now classed under hypnotism. 
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